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Ten wounded by 
shelf-stacker 


David Ward 

and Duncan Campbell 


T EN people including 
two members of 
staff and a 15-year- 
old boy were in- 
jured when a shelf- 
stacker ran amok with two 
knives in a Birmingham 
supermarket yesterday* 

The stabbings prompted a 
warning from the Association 
of Chief Police Officers that 
violence involving knives 
now represented a significant 
threat to the community. 

Maria Wallis, assistant chief’ i 
constable of Sussex, who fe co- 
ordinating the current month- 
long knives amnesty for Acpo 
said: "l said atfte dart of tills 
campaign that knives repre- 
sented a significant threat to 
our communities. What has 
happened in Birmingham rein- 
forces that message.** 

Terrified shoppers a n d assis- 
tants fled from the Netto store 
in Bordesley Green as the 23- 
year-old man. described by his 
boss as the best worker in the 
store, paced the aisles with a 
Swiss army knife and a four- 
inch blade above his bead, 
lashing out at random. 

As screaming customers 
and young children dived for 
cover, the man ran from the 
shop pursued by a security 
guard and the injured boy’s 
father and stabbed two other 
people in the street before 
being overpowered. 

Chief Inspector Eric Noble 
said at a press ronferenee: 
JI He was just stabbing inno- 
cent people — Just stabbing 
them as he went along. " 

Ten ambulances forded the 
injured, most of whom had 
stab wounds to the back, -to 
hospital 

Four suffered serious inju- 
ries but doctors said their 
heavy winter clothes proba- 
bly saved their lives. 

Surgeons at Heartlands hos- 
pital in Birmingham, where 
nine of the casualties were 
taken, operated on a 65-year- 
old mm , who had received a. 
serious stab wound to the 
abdomen. 

Two victims were dis- 
charged after treatment and 
the condition of theothers, to- : 
eluding a 41-year-old weaker 
at the shop who had been 
taken to hospital by airambor 
lance, was described- as 

Mark. Edwards, aged JS. ; 
from King’s Heath, was ■; 
stabbed in the back. Speaking : 
from hospital, he said he had 1 
gone -into the store wifh his 
parents and nine-year-old sis- i 
ter Elizabeth. 1 

“I could hear a commotion 1 
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“ and I thought it was a shop- 
lifter, " he said. “Everyone 
started to bead towards the 
exits and then 1 saw a man 
g running down with two 
f knives in his hands. 

’- “He was just jabbing and 
h stabbing with the knives as 
> he came by. My sister was 
d standing still and be was go- 
3 ing towards her. I grabbed 
her and just pushed her 
i through the exit Z turned 
i round to go out myself and 
t then felt like I had been 
i punched in the hack." 
t His father Robert, aged 47, 
drove him to the. hospital He 
r said: “It was not until we saw 

- the knives that we realised it 

- was something very serious. i 
We "have all been very lucky ! 

• to get but alive.” 

Lorry driver Dennis Cook- 
i sey, ag*si 57, from Castle Vale, 
i Birmingham, was stabbed in 
the left shoulder. “We were 
standing right by the rubber 
doors that go into the store- 
i room and he came from 
there,” he said last night, as 
he was treated feu: his wound 
in hospital. 

“I must have been the first 
one he stabbed. He was so 
calm and collected. He walked 
around stabbing' anyone who 
had their back towards him. 
-Hie was just jabbing at every- 
one. He walked out the front 
door. I tried to go after him 
but my shoulder started going 
all numb and I realised I'd 
been stabbed." 

Mr Noble praised the brav- 
ery of members of the public 
and of police officers- PC Paul 
Brown and Wpc Sharon 
Brown, who are not related. 
Without their actions the in- 
cident could have been much 
worse. 

John Rix, managing direc- 
tor of Netto Fbodstores, de- 
scribed the shop assistant, 
who had worked at the shop 
since it opened in May, as 
quiet and hard-working. “He 
was the best assistant we bad 
in that store. He turned up for 
work this morning, at 7am as 
normal. There was nothing 
strange about his behaviour.” 
■'--Gael Ball, area manager of 
file chain, said: “Wfe are very, 
very distressed and we are 
launching a full 
investigatkm-” . 

Last night police were ques- 
tioning a man about the 
incident 

" -A total of 3,864 knives have 
been banded in since the start 
of a month-long “Bin That 
Knife” amnesty on December 
2fr The schema is sponsored 
by the Dally Mirror. . 

Acpo supp orts the knives 
initiative, saying that it can 
only be good if knives are 
taken out of cSrintiatkm. Bat 
some senior officers believe 
that, such amnesties are of ; 
limited value because serious i 
criminals .will never hand ] 

any -weapons in and the dis- < 
-posal and collec tion of knives 1 
T«m ^ B ^mwiW ral-liiely time- 
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Award for leading Conservative supporter casts blight on lacklustre new year’s list 



Patrick Wintour, Chief 
Political Correspond »nrt 




that his party raise the profile 
of immigration in the tabloids 
in the run-up to the election. 
He is given a CBE. 

More surprisingly, two in- 
veterate backbench rebels 
from both sides of the Tory 
European divide, James Les- 
ter. the MP for Broxtowe, and 
Michael Spicer, MP for 
Worcestershire, are knighted. 

Mr Spicer, a now reformed 
Maastricht rebel, infuriated 
the Tory whips’ office two 
weeks ago by contributing to 
the Government’s fisheries 
defeat in the Commons when 
he mistakenly thought the 
vote was at 10pm rather than 
7pm. 

Mr Spicer's offer of an hon- 
Do wrung Street angry at I our had been despatched be- 
fore his blunder. 

James Molyneaux, the for- 
mer leader of the Ulster 
Unionists and close ally of 
John Major, is given a KBE. 

Life peerages were granted 
to Sir David Gillmore. the for- 
mer head of the Diplomatic 
Service, Sir Robert Kilpat- 
rick. the General Medical 
Whitehall insisted he had I Council’s former president 

and Dick Taveme, former 
Labour MP and now a senior 
Liberal Democrat 
Stella Rim in gt on, the first 
female director general of the 
security services is made a 
Dame Commander of the 
Order of the Bath. 

In the arts, rock musician 
Elton John and Nicholas 
Roeg, the film director, are 
given GBEs. 

In the most demotic touch. 
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The controversial relation 


Stanley Kalins, the chair- 



One third of the list are 


Triple jumper Jonathan Edwards and his son, Sam, celebrate his MBE In the snow 
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Praise for tragic heroism on ice lake 


IknttiWatawrifltt 

P OSTHUMOUS honours 
are expected to be 
awarded to the two men 
who gave their lives this 
week in a vain attempt to 
rescue a young girl who fell 
through ice while chasing her 
dog across a boating lake. 

The Home: Secretary, 
Michael Howard, yesterday 
praised the heroism of senior 
fire officer Michael Mee, aged 


48. whose widow described 1 
watching how her husband i 
crawled across ice to try to 
reach 11-year-old Tracey Pat- 
tison and 51-year-old Jack 
Crawshaw. Mr Grawshaw, an- 
other passerby, had collapsed 
trying to reach the girl at 
Hemswnrth water park, near 
Pontefract, West Yorkshire. 

“This is a farther reminder 
of the courage and bravery 
members of the emergency 
services show,” said Mr How- 
ard. “They are prepared to 


risk their lives on our behalf, i 
day in and day out” 

The selflessness of the two 
men was praised by the 
Bishop of Wakefield, the 
Right Reverend Nigel McCul- 
lough, whose diocese includes 
the villages of South BBendly 
and Wrenthoipe, where Mr 
Mee and Mr Crawshaw lived. 
The bishop said: “Such acts of 
heroism give ns all hope.” 
Hems worth town council, 
which won national acclaim 
for the £1 minion water park 


on the former Kinsley open- 
cast colliery, met to consider 
extra safety measures. But 
councillors quoted a cata- 
logue of attacks by vandals on 
lifebelts and noticeboards. 

Council clerk Chris Geeson 
said: “Even while the bodies 
of the victims were being 
talwn fr om the big lake, chil- 
dren were playing on the ice 
of ths smaller lake* nearby. 
When flay were asked to 
keep off the ice, an we got was 
abuse.” 


Woman’s body found in lay-by 


Crane Corr esp onde nt 




- The stabbing coincides with 
Chris t mas period incidents in- 
vrivmg knife murders. John 
Trinder was stabbed 20 times 
ouhiswayhoanefromapobm 
Pedcham, southeast London, 
eariy on Christmas Day. Police 
are. stiU hunting fes. killer. A 
15-year-old boy was remanded 
into local authority care by 
m ag istr a tes yesterday accused 
of stabbing ah Oxford pub 
tanriiflriy *fe sen todeathin a car 


D etectives were last 

night trying to identify 
the naked body of a 
young woman found in a lay- 
by near Worcester yesterday. 
It was feared it could be that 
of missing French student Ce- 
line Tigard who disappeared 
10 days ago. - 

The body was discovered at 
12.30pm when a motorist 
whose windcreen wipers 
were not working properly 
pulled into the lay-by near file ; 
village of Hawfbrd, off the 
A449 dual carriageway be- 
tween Worcester and 
Kidderminster. 

ft was behind a fence; close 
to a wooded area. A spokes- 
man fir West Mercia police 
s aid that they were unable to 
say how long it might hare 
bin there or the c a use of 


death. “Tie dead woman is be- 
lieved to be in her eariy twen- 
ties,” said the spokesman. 
“We do not have any indica- 
tion as to her identity at the 
moment. Any suggestion that 
it might be a missing girl from 
Hampshire or from Avon and. 
S om erset is pure speculation.” 
The spokesman said West 
Mercia lad been in touch with 
both police forces in question, 
and alro with other forces try- 
tog to trace missing women cf 


There have been a series of 
unsolved murders of young 
women- whose naked bodies 
hove been dumped to toe Mid- . 
lands. A spokeswoman for 
Hampshire police last night 
confirmed that defectives were 
driving Celine's cousin Jean- 
Marc iSgard to Newtown hos- 
pital in Worcester in an at- 
tempt to Identify the body. 

Ms Figard. aged 39, disap- 
peared on the Tuesday before 


Christmas alter tekfag a lift 
from, a tony driver at ChievB- 
kry service area at the junction 
of the M4 and AS4 near New- 
bury in Berkshire- Despite an 
appeal from lwr fetter and a 
response from more than 400 
member s of the public, the 
tony driver has not been 
traced. 

Shp had been planning to 

spend Christmas with her 
cousin, who works at a hotel in 
irn rdfTt^ ridge, fifon psh irp 

The layby where the body 
was found was about 80 miles 
from where she was last seen 
and would have taken a car or 
tony about two bours to drive. 

A spokesman for Avon and 
Somerset police sail at present 
they were not connecting the 
layby bod? wife fee disap- 


<*’ , Worcester 


London 
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18, who went missing after at- 
tending aChristmas Eve disc o. 
Her fetter has appealed unsoo 
cesdfrUyfor information. 
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2 CHRONICLE/WORLD NEWS 

Clinton uses 
veto in fight 
over budget 


The Guardian Saturday December 30 1995 
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3,000 on death 
row await US 

execution boom 


Martin Walker 
in Washington 


P RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton and Republican 
Congressional lead- 
ers said last night 
th3t they were ready to cancel 
their New Year holiday plans 
to negotiate a budget agree- 
ment. amid growing public 
anger at the partial shutdown 
of the federal government. 

But even as both sides 
stressed their readiness to 
reach a deal. Mr Clinton 
raised the stakes by vetoing 
the defence authorisation bill 
which Congress had passed, 
claiming it cost too much. 
The president said its funding 
for a new form of star wars 
would breach the Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile treaty and create 
tension with Russia. 

The defence bill gave the 
Pentagon S7 billion (around 
£4.5 billion) more than it had 
requested and required the 
development of anti-missile 
defences to protect United 
States territory within seven 
years. Mr Clinton said it was 
was ‘ costly and unnecessary 
and would waste tens of 
billions of dollars'*. 

Mr Clinton was also threat- 
ening to veto the welfare 
reform bill passed by the 
House. He said flinds should 
be kept for children and medi- 
cal treatment for the poor. 

Defence and welfare are 
two of the key Ideological div- 
isions blocking a compromise 
between the White House and 
Congress. -Mr Clinton argues 
that Republican cuts in future 
Medicare and Medicaid 
spending “violate our 
national values'*. Republicans 
insist on a balanced budget 
within seven years “to stop 
burdening our children with 
paying off our deficits**. 

With more than a million 
federal workers facing half 


pay or no pay. the pressure on 
politicians to reach a deal is 
set to mount when the 
country gets back to work 
after the holiday. 

Prospects for a compromise 
rose when spokesmen for the 
73 Republican in their first 
term in Congress — a hard 
line group that has blocked 
earlier agreements — said 
they were ready to negotiate 
on their demand for 
$245 billion in tax cuts. 

The spokesman for the 
group. Congressman Joe 
Scarborough of Florida, said: 
“People aren’t Oust] bashing 
the president People aren’t 
bashing Congress. They’re 
bashing everybody." Anger 
is likely to grow as the federal 

government grinds to a halt 
More than 600,000 elderly 
people will lose their meals- 
od - wheels services; almost 
i 40,000 home-buyers will not 
have their federal mortgage 
applications processed; the 
effective closure of the 
Bureau Of In dian Affair * the 
biggest employer at Indian 
reservations across the 
country, threatens wide- 
i spread hardship made worse 
I by the closure of emergency 
social welfare offices. 

Meanwhile, the counties 
around the Yosemite and Yel- 
lowstone national parks have 
been declared disaster areas 
because the closure of the 
parks has stopped tourism. 

The American Federation 
of Government Employees, 
which has 210,000 members, 
will launch a series of pro- 
tests next week, including 
picketing of Congressmen's 
homes by federal employees 
who have been laid off. 

“IFs going to get ugly.” the 
AFGE president John Sturdi- 
vant said. “We have mem- 
bers who are having to choose 
between defaulting on a mort- 
gage and putting food on the 
table.” 
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P RISON- authorities are 
preparing for an “exe- 
cution boom’’ next 
year after a year which saw 
the largest number of judi- 
cial killings in the United 
States since 1957. 

The US has executed 56 
killers this year as public 
support for capital punish- 
ment hardened and debate 
over its morality has al- 
most ceased. With more 
than 3,000 inmates on 
death row and several leg- 
islative moves to cut short . 
. the appeals process pend- 
ing, death penalty oppo- 
nents predict a fresh surge . 
in the rate of executions. 

“At one time a few years 
ago I could name everyone 
who had been executed in 
country since 1976,” 
said Stephen Bright, direc- 
tor of the Atlanta-based 
Southern Centre for 
Human Rights. 

“Now I can’t even keep 
up with the number and 
that’s all I do.*’ 

Anti-death penalty cam- 
paigners predict that the 
nnnn«i rate of executions 
will soon pass 100 . 

Since the US Supreme 
Court lifted a ban in 1976, 
38 stales have returned the 
death penalty to their stat- 
ute books with two more, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, 
pledged to reintroduce it. 

While protests over more 
violent farms of execution 
have prompted most states 

w r ^ to switch to lethal injec - 

Ellis Hurst and Joseph Bailie both of Gardnervllle, Nevada, leave a US federal court in Reno late on Thursday after human rights groups and 
being charged with planting a large bomb, which foiled to explode, at a tax office in the city on December 18. Radio numerous scientists, 
reports linked the two men with anti-government militias, but an FBI spokesman denied this photograph oavid parked Unless the condemned 
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numerous scientists. 
Unless the condemned 


man changes his mind. a. 
firing squad in Utah will 
next month shoot dead 
John Taylor, a child-mur- 
derer who has embarassed 
the state by excercising his 
right to be put to death by 
the traditional method. 

Taylor would be only the 
second to be executed 
by a firing squad in the 
United States since the Su- 
preme Court lifted its bar 
an the death penalty- 

In another potential mile- 
stone, Illinois plans to pat 
to death Guinevere Garcia 
on January 17, carrying 
out only the second execu- 
tion of a woman since the 
1 0 6 0 3 

With the country gripped 
by a tough-on-crime mood 
and violent crime rates fall- 
ing sharply, public doubts 
about the death penalty 
have all but evaporated. 

The voices of those who 
point out that the sharpest 
crime drops have been in 
states, such, as New York, 
where the death penalty 
was not applied, are easily 
drowned out by supporters 
of capital punishment 
attributing falling murder 
rates to increasing num- 
bers of executions. 

Most strikingly.' the 
removal earlier this year of 
federal funding for the 
legal centres, which provide 
representation for death 
row inmates raised 
scarcely a protest. Anti- 
death penalty campaigners 
say closing centres will 
leave hundreds of con- 
demned men and women 
without lawyers. 

“The big debate before 
was whether, when the 
numbers got up this high, 
people would react with 
revulsion or Indifference,” 
says Mr Bright. “Clearly 
this year would indicate 
the answer is indifference.” 
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Norhem Scandinavia will remain extremely cold 
bjt mainly dear mttr little cr no anna, but south' 
em Scandinavia, including souttiarn Finland will 
be slightly less cold with snow in places. Denmark 
should have another fine but vwy cold day. Max 
temperature ranging front -2C in south-west 
Norway to -30C in the northern interior. 

Uw CuwiWst , Oermewy, Mnmtrtm, 

gdwrig8 

UoGt places should stay line but very cold Indeed 
with a penetrating easterly wind. Snow will spread 
across much. of Switzerland during the day. prob- 
ably also affecting south-west Germany and 
Belgium. Max temps between *2 and -7C, but up to 
5G in western Swtlierland. 

BMW 

Atlantic fronts will spread snow across northern 
and eastern France, but retn Is more likely in We 
west and south as much milder southerly winds 
set in. Max temps -1 to -4 m tho north and east a 
to 12 In the south and west 


A very disturbed westerly airflow will bring belts 
of rain alternating with drier brighter interludes. 
The rain and wind will be worst in the west and 
norm. Mas tamps between TZ and I7C. 

Wl_ 

Another mainly cloudy day with rain at times, and 
in nortnem Italy it could still be Cold enough for 
snow rather than rain. Max temp ranging irom 2C 
In the norm to 15 in the south. 

tt iwec r 

After a wet start with heavy snow over northern 
falls, the weather should gradually become drier 
and brighter during me day. Max temps ranging 
from 3 G In the northern Interior to 14C in the south- 
ern (stands. 
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US juggernaut 
falters in the 
Balkan quagmire 


JuBawBofg— -inSwqlew 

T HE American winer y 
juggernaut’s wheels 
are beginning to spin 
m toe Balkan mud as the 
weather and the intricacies 
Of the Bosnian conflict ex- 
pose some of its frailties 
and. Inexperience. 

Nato o ff i c ial s announced 
yesterday that a US Apache 
helicopter had fired the 
urst shot of the peace-en- 
forcement campaign, when 
anelectrical fault “acciden- 
tally discharged" a missile 
mto a Bosnian Serb hill. 
side. There were no casuai- 
hot the mistake 
crowned a week ffcU of mis- 
haps and errors. 

The misfire took place on 
Thursday when the Apache 
was picking up soldiers 
sent to guard another US 
helicopter crippled by me- 
chanical problems just out- 
side the Serb stronghold of 
Banja Luka. 

According to Nato 
sources. Serb troops who 
went to investigate were so 
relieved the helicopter was 
not part of the despised UN 
peacekeeping mission that 
they offered the crew free 
hotel rooms while they 
waited for help. 

Meanwhile, the much-de- 
layed construction of a pon- 
toon bridge over the River 
Sava has become almost a 
test of American manhood, 
after a week of televised 
floundering in freezing 
sludge. 

Work on the bridge was 
thrown into chaos when the 
Sava burst its banks, flood- 
ing a US camp set up be- 
tween the river and an 
earth dike. Television 
showed the US army’s sup- 
posedly all-terrain Humvee 
cars stack in knee-deep 
mud. . . 

The US commander in 
northern Bosnia, General 
William Nash, went to the 
river banks yesterday to 
urge his men on. 

"Pat, we've gotta make it 
happen now," he. was over- 
heard telling his- rear com- 
mander. Brigadier-General 
Pat O’Neal. Gen Nash in- 
sisted. that the: bridge, the 
biggest the US army- has 
built since the second 
world war. would, be in 
place today. 

Delays in the bridge's 
completion have held up 
the bulk of the 20.000- 
strong US contingent in the 
Nato-led Implementation 
Force (I-FOR). Instead, 


some American troops have 
been forced to travel to 
northern Bosnia, through 
the Serbian capital, Bel- 
grade, a detour unthink- 
able before the Dayton 
peace accord. 

The deployment has al- 
ready produced its first 
tough -talking maverick 
American officer. In a 
shoot-from-the-hip inter- 
view this week with the 
Wall Street Journal. Colo- 
nel Gregory Fontenot fired 
off quotes straight from an 
Oliver Stone film. 

It quoted hint as ewlllwg 
the Bosnian Croats "racist 
mother-fuckers", and 
speaking contemptuously 
of all three wiam ethnic 
groups. 

“They don’t think I trust 
them — and they’re right," 
he said. “These are people 
who kill women and chil- 
dren and attack their 
neighbours. They’re of- 
fended by me? Hell Fm of- 
fended that I had to come 
here because of all their 
fighting." 

Col Fontenot’s armoured 
cavalry; the 1 st squadron of 
the 1st regiment, is the old- 
est cavalry unit in the US 
army, and he compared the 
I-FOR mission to its 19th 
century campaigns against 
the Apaches. It was, be 
said, “post-colonial 
colonialism". 

Most damaging to US 
morale, however, was his 
prediction that the Ameri- 
cans would be bogged down 
in Bosnia “forever”. 

This was definitely not 
what his superiors wanted 
to hear. The official US line 
is that the troops will be 
home well within the year, 
before the next presidential 
elections. 

Gen Nash issued a public 
rebuke, saying he was 
“very disappointed”, .and 
ordered a military investi- 
gation. Nato officials, while 
privately agreeing with, 
much Col Fontenot had to 
say, yesterday predicted his 
imminent departure. - 
British and. French sol- 
diers,- many of whom have 
already spent years in Bos- 
nia enduring persistent 
American derision, are un- 
able to contain their glee at 
the teething troubles of the 
vastUS military machine. 

One. European officer 
said: “The Americans are 
very good at doing the big 
things. It's the small things 
that usually trip them up. 
And Bosnia is a small 
country.” 



WORLD NEWS 3 

The president did hot say if he will try for re-election 

Uncertain Yeltsin 
returns to Kremlin 


David Hoara t in Moscow 



RESIDENT Boris 
Yeltsin returned to 
the Kre mlin yester- 
day and went on his 
first public walkabout since 
be was rushed to hospital 
with a heart attack two 
months ago. But toe Russian 
leader refused to say whether 
he would seek re-election next 
June. 

"I mustn’t exhaust myself 
as I did toe last tone." he said, 
referring to toe first of his 
two heart attacks. “Although 
in toe sanatorium I worked 
for four to five hours a day, it 
wasn't toe usual day the pres- 
ident works." As for standing 
in the presidential elections, 
Mr Yeltsin said he was “still 
thinking*’ about it 

The president left Barvikha 
sanatorium earlier this week 
for a nearby country resi- 
dence, where his press ser- 
vice said he planned to spend 
the New Year with his famil y, 

Mr Yeltsin, aged 64, was 
flown to hospital cm October 
26 suffering an ischaemic 
heart condition, a blood sup- 
ply problem. 

The state of Mr Yeltsin's 
health is politically sensitive, 
particularly in toe wake of 
toe Communist Party's suc- 
cess in parliamentary elec- 
tions earlier this month. Not 
only is his fitness crucial to 


the issue of his suitability as 
a candidate, it also affects the 
political calculations of his 
closest advisers. An ailing 
president without a chosen 
successor remains toe blea- 
kest of scenarios for them. 

Mr Yeltsin’s first strenuous 
task will be his visit to China, 
which has been delayed until 
spring. The visit is likely to 
be Russia’s biggest foreign 
policy initiative next year, 
with Mr Yeltsin expected to 
sign 20 agreements, some in- 
volving key oil and gas deals. 

But symbolism trill also be 
important in a year in which 
Mr Yeltsin must respond to a 
nationalist agenda. He has to 
distance himself from the 
early years of his foreign min- 
ister. Andrei Kozyrev, whose 
policies led toe Kremlin to be 
accused of hanging on to the 
coat tails of the West 

Mr Yeltsin said yesterday 
his China visit would “bal- 
ance” Russia's foreign policy. 
“We mustn’t allow ourselves 
to be accused of hanging on to 
toe West,” he said. 

In a separate sign of this 
change in direction, toe min- 
ister of foreign trade and dep- 
uty prime minister, Oleg Da- 
vidov, described Iran as a 
“friendly state and partner in 
strategic co-operation with 
Russia". 

These remarks are bound to 
concern toe United States, 
which has so far tailed to get 


Russia to withdraw its agree- 
ment to build a nuclear reac- 
tor in Iran. Mr Davidov was 
speaking after signing an 
agreement with Iran for a 
joint oil programme. 

The disastrous results of 
the government’s Our Home 
is Russia party in toe Decem- 
ber 17 elections have already 
brought about a sharp change 
in presidential tone. 

After criticising the omis- 
sion of a plant producing har- 
vesters In Krasnoyark in a 
list of strategic plants requir- 
ing federal investment, Mr 
Yeltsin rounded on his eco- 
nomics and finance minis- 
tries, which he claimed were 
full of “saboteurs”. 

Mr Yeltsin said: “There are 
high-ranking bureaucrats 
who openly steal, and there 
are no small number of them. 
They are even in toe presi- 
dential administration and 
they must be completely 
swept out" 

The president then left to 
record his traditional New 
Year’s message to be broad- 
cast on Sunday. 

But toe mood is uneasy, 
with each side waiting for the 
other to make a move. The 
Communist Party said this 
week it would not announce 
its presidential candidate at 
Its plenary meeting this 
month and Mr Yeltsin has 
said he will not reveal his in- 
tentions until February. 


Belgium hit by crime wave 


Stephe n Bates in Brussels 
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On his feet . . . Boris Yeltsin, flanked by bodyguards, strolls around the Kremlin 

yesterday during his first day back after two months in hospital with heart problems 


ELGIAN police fear that 
organised crime may be 
moving north from Its 
more traditional haunts 
around toe Mediterranean, 
after a spate of violent attacks 
on security vans. 

The attacks have escalated 
over Christmas, culminating 
in toe death of a security 
guard, who was killed this 
week just over the French 
border near Lille when armed 
robbers blasted their way into 
his van to seize Supermarket 
takings with the aid of a 
rocket launcher. 

Shortly before Christmas 70 
shots were fired in an open- 
air gun battle after an attack 
on a security van in toe Brus- 
sels suburb of Dilbeek. A 10- 
y ear-old giri was left para- 
lysed after being caught in 
the crossfire. Police believe a 


gang of up to 12 may have 
taken part in both robberies. 

In a daytime attack on toe 
Carollywood cinema complex 
at Charleroi on the same day 
as toe Lille robbery, a gang 
heat up staff before making 
off with Christmas takings 
worth more than £90.000. It is 
thought that this could have 
been a copycat attack. 

Altogether there have been 
more than 50 attacks on secu- 
rity vans in Belgium this 
year. The police are nowhere 
near catching the culprits, 
though they believe one gang 
may be responsible for at 
least a dozen incidents. Inqui- 
ries have spread as far south 
as Marseille. 

The attacks have left police 
and politicians blaming for- 
eigners and pointing to the in- 
creased availability of heavy 
weapons from eastern Europe 
and former Yugoslavia. 

“These gangs are highly or- 


ganised and desperate and 
they have got hold of frighten- 
ing weapons,” a police 
spokesman said. “You can 
pick up a Kalashnikov assault 
rifle, or an Uzi, or high explo- 
sives for a few thousand 
francs." 

But the gangs may come 
from closer to home, police 
point out that they appear to 
have good intelligence about 
the cargoes being carried, 
with hauls that have topped 
more than 100 million francs 
(£2.5 million pounds). 

According to a lorry driver 
who saw the robbery on a mo- 
torway sliproad near Lille, 
the assault took at least 15 
minutes and netted most of 
the Christmas takings of the 
local supermarkets. 

In toe wake of the assaults, 
tighter checks on applicants 
for security jobs as security' 
guards have belatedly been 
introduced. 


Authoritarianism beckons 
the black sheep of Europe 


Vladimir Meciar has visited troubled times 
upon Slovakia’s vulnerable democracy, 
reports Ian Traynor in Bratislava 


T O DRIVE across toe Old 
East West divide from 
Austria into Slovakia 
these days is to get a whiff of 
the- way things used, to be. 

On the approach to Brati- 
slava, the Slovak capital, toe 
ubiquitous police are likely to 
stop motorists three or four 
times, demanding papers, in- 
specting vehicles, and insist- 
ing that some misdemeanour 
has been committed... 

It is a chilly welcome to 
central Europe’s you ngest 
and most immature country, 
providing a .glimpse of .the 
growing authoritarianism 
that has Western Europe and 
the United States deeply con- 
cerned for Slovakia’s demo- 
cratic prospects. 

However, the real reason 
for the traffic cops’ bullying is 
not to remind you of the ever- 
present ‘ security apparatus, 
but simply a pathetic attempt 
to pocket loose change to aug- 
ment toeir meagre wages. 

These are troubling times 
for Slovakia, three years after 
the end of Czechoslovakia and 
its incarnation as an indepen- 
dent democracy. 

Under the ruthless rule, of 
the prime minister, Vladi m ir 
Meciar. politics hare come to 
resemble a potboiler makin g 
fictional tales of intrigue and 
backstabbing at Westminster 
seem tame. . 

Hiere has been a vicious 
battle between the prtaa min- 
ister and the president, which 
has seen the president's son 
kidnapped and _ dumped 
across the border; infighting 


between the pdUf 3nd toe 
secret services; Mr Meciars 
seizure <rf state television; 
worsening ethnic tension 
with neighbouring 

and Mr Meciar’s ronfflct with 
the constitutional court be- 
cause jt disagrees with mm. 
AH of this, and more, has 
turned Slovakia .into the 
black sheep of post-commu- 
nist central Europe. 

Its unhappy status behind 
Pd^Atoe Czech Republic 
and Hungary was confirmed 
at the European Union sum- 
mit in Spain earlier this 
month, where Germany s 
chancellor, Helmut Kohl. 


omitted Slovakia from toe list 
of East European countries he 
wants to join toe EU first 

Germany to the key advo- 
cate of toe ED’S eastward ex- 
pansion, and a crucial ally for 
toe central Europeans. For 
toe past- several years, toe 
Czechs, Slovaks. .Poles and 
Hungarians have been 
grouped together as the Vose- 
grad club. Thanks to Mr 
Meciar’s pugnacious style of 
role, Slovak hopes of making 
the EU grade alongside their 
neighbours appear blown. 

Asked whether Slovakia 
wjDl be in the first group of 
former communist countries 


This summer, toe presi- 
dent's son, also called Michal, 
was abducted in Bratislava, 
soaked with drink, stuck in 
tiie boot of his car, driven 
across the border into Austria 
and dumped. He has 
remained there ever since. He 
was picked up by the Aus- 
trian police who checked out 
his case and found that toe 
German authorities had 
issued, an International arrest 
warrant for alleged fraud. 

The incriminating evidence 
came from a Slovak living in 
Bavaria believed to be a for- 
mer Czechoslovak communist 
secret policeman. 

President Kovac insists the 
murky events are nothing but 
a Meciar-inspired. campaign 
of character assassination. 
Opposition leaders and West- 
ern diplomats are convinced 
the abduction and ensuing in- 



Slovakia's Ills stem from the campaign by Vladimir 
Meciar (left) to topple President Michal Kovac 


to . join' toe EU", a senior 
German official simply says: 
Of course not” 

The EU and the US have al- 
ready 'taken the' highly un- 
usual step cf publicly singling 
dfct SIovakla*for censure, 
voicing alarm at Mr Meciar’s 
possible anti-democratic and 
anti-constitutional conduct 
The core of toe crisis is Mr 
Meciar’s unremitting cam- 
paign to topple President 
Michal Kovac, a former ally 
turned foe . who, in March last 
year, played a key role in 
bringing down toe prime min- 
ister’s g ov e r nment only to see 
Him bounce back in. elections. 

Ever since, Mr Meciar has 
borne a grudge, and there 
s eems -little he will not do to 
bring down toe president and 
sully his name. 


vestigation were orchestrated 
by the Slovak Intelligence 
Service (SIS) run by Ivan 
Lexa. a Meciar crony. 

The plot thickens. The 
police investigator in the case 
was sacked after becoming in- 
terested in the role of the SIS. 
His successor met toe same 
fete after • trying to detain 
three SIS agents. An indepen- 
dent journalist investigating 
the case was beaten up by un- 
known assailants. So was the 
opposition politician Franti- 
sek Mikk&ko, after warning 
that Slovakia was becoming a 
police state. A mystery 
explosion destroyed toe car of 
Michal Kovac junior's Brati- 
slava lawyer. 

The president’s son is now 
living in sedusion in Austria 
after being released on baft. 


Last week, his father de- 
manded that Slovakia’s gov- 
ernment try to bring hhn 
back to toe country, in vain. 

Mr Meciar’s mouthpiece 
newspaper, Slovenska Repub- 
lika, published- a facsimile of 
what it claimed was a 
£1.4 million, credit to Presi- 
dent Kovac 's account with a 
Viennese bank. Both the pres- 
ident and the bank itself de- 
nied he bad an account there. 
The date on the slip was an 
Austrian bank holiday. 

With suspicions raging of a 
cover-up and repeated secret 
police foul-ups, the investiga- 
tion’s headquarters was 
transferred from Bratislava 
to Banska Bystrica, a Meciar 
stronghold. 

Ladislav Pitta er, an opposi- 
tion politician and former in- 
terior minister, says toe SIS 
under Mr Lexa is being de- 
ployed to combat “the enemy 
within" with the help of toe 
framer communist security 
apparatus. President Kovac 
also complains that Mr Me- 
ciar follows the old commu- 
nist tactics of “whoever is not 
with us is against us**.. 

The constitutional court, 
outside Mr Meciar*s control, 
has resisted him and is the 
latest to feel the brunt of the 
prime minister’s wrath. 

One of Mr Meciar's first 
moves on regaining power 
last yefir was to set up a par- 
liamentary commission in- 
vestigating the president's 
role in teppling him the previ- 
ous March. Mr Meciar had 
been heading a minority gov- 
ernment and was eventually 
feHed by a no-confidence vote. 

He has called the event a 
putsch, and his party has 
threatened Mr Kovac .with 
trial for “high treason". The 
court, which operates by 
rimple majority, has just ruled 
that toe parliamentary com- 
mission ts unconstitutional 
Mr Meciar.is now threatenmg 
to rhamg e toe law to require a 
60 per cent majority on rulings 

against toe government 
With toe opposition in dis- 
array, Mr Meciar controls 
parliament, the government 
and state television. If he 
manages to unseat the presi- 
dent and tame the supreme 
court West European fears of 
creeping authoritarianism 
will be that much more justi- 
fied — and Slovakia's pros- 
pects of joining the EU that 
much more distent 
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4 NEWS 

Her hair is prematurely grey, her family ostracised, 
but Bhanwari Devi, community worker, still wants 
justice from the men who raped her, reports 
Suzanne Goldenberg in Bhateri, Rajasthan 


The Guardian Saturday December 301995 


Lonely struggle of 
an Indian heroine 
who spoke up 

F OR the men who mat - 1 "FTe wasn't using his head," | Bhateri itself hardly loot 
ter in the village of says Ms Devi, adding that she like a village under siegi 
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F OR the men who mat- 
ter in the village of 
Bhateri. Rajasthan, 
evil comes in the 
shape of a stooped and pain- 
fully thin woman with a 
rough woollen shawl over her 
head. 

She is Bhanwari Devi, a 
government community 
worker, whose determination 
to punish the two men she ac- 
cuses of raping her has made 
her a heroine of Indian activ- 
ists. She has won awards for 
bravery and led the Indian 
delegation to the Beijing 
women’s conference. 

But others feel extremely 
uncomfortable with a living 
reminder of the brutality* of 
everyday life for a lower-caste 
village woman. 

Bhanwari Devi lost the lat- 
est round in her three-year 
legal battle last month, but 
she is not disheartened. A 
judge in Jaipur acquitted the 
men of rape, saying it was a 
crime only committed by 
teenagers and not by middle- 
aged village notables of the 
type she had accused. 


"He wasn't using; his head," 
says Ms Devi, adding that she 
willappeaL 

But her determination is 
rivalled by the fierceness of 
her opponents. The acquittal 
of the five men accused in con- 
nection with the 1982 attack 
was a signal for her enemies 
to come into the open. Earlier | 
this month. Ms Devi says four 
villagers attacked her and 
tried to strangle her. Others 
are allegedly conspiring to 
steal a plot of land. 

Local police do not seem 
overly concerned. Vijay | 
Kumar Yadav, the police 
chief in Bassi 15 miles away, I 
recorded a complaint, but '■ 
accused Ms Devi of lying. 

“There is no truth in Bhan- 
wari Devi's past rape case, or 
in this assault case," he says. 
'Today you will not find any 
women being abused In our 
villages. But because Bhan- 
wari Devi is taking help from 
outsiders like these women 
activists, she is creating 
terror in the village. That is | 
the terror: the terror of Bhan- j 
wari Devi" 1 


Bhateri itself hardly looks 
like a village under siege. 
Men belonging to the domi- 
nant Gujjar caste bask in the 
mid-morning sun, their fields 
tended by others. 

Their opinion of Ms Devi 
changes with bewildering 
speed. “She’s always been a 
bad character, even before 
she married in her own vil- 
lage she was known as a 
fighter,” says Gyarsi Lai 
Gujjar, one of those aquitted 
of the rape. He pauses for 
breath. “Before all this, she 
was like a daughter to me, I 
always had a great deal of 
affection for her." 

When that affection evapo- | 
rated, Ms Devi’s family also 
suffered. Her husband, 
Mohan Lai, the village potter, 
says people hesitate to say 
hello in public. Her younger 
son, Mukesh. says he lias no 
f riends in. the village. 

But until her troubles 
started. Ms Devi used to visit 
almost every one of the 200 
homes in die village as a 
grassroots worker, or sathin, 
in the Rajasthan govern - 



A question of honour . . . Bhanwari Devi has become a symbol oflower-caste empowerment, and of a new breed of Indian activist photograph; auaietly 


ment’s Women's Develop- 
ment Programme. The sath- 
ins, literally friends, were 
recruited a decade ago to pass 
on information about health 
care and education to other 
village women. There was one 
sathin in each village, each 
receiving 21 days of training 
and a monthly stipend of 250 
rupees a month. less than £5. 

In 1992, government offi- 


cials launched a campaign 
against child marriage, a cus- 
tom which is still practised In 
Rajasthan although outlawed 
60 years ago. 

One of the richest men in 
the village was getting ready 
to marry off his daughter, 
aged one, to a bridegroom, 
aged two. When be failed to 
listen to Ms Devi's entreaties, 
she called in the police — on 


government instructions. The 
famil y was outraged. 

Soon after, Ms Devi and 
Mohan Lai were attacked and 
beaten by five men of the vil- 
lage, and she was raped by 
two of them. 

Activists say the rape of 
lower-caste women is not 
uncommon in villages but 
generally goes unreported be- 
cause of shame, or fear. 
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“l think rape in Bhanwari’s 
case was a form of revenge, 
because socially her ’ izzat 
Ihonour) is so important to 
her position — that’s what 
everyone pays obeisance to," 
says Naina Kapur, an activist 
lawyer in New DelhL 

But Ms .Devi defied tradi- 
tion, and reported the assault 
"If it is a question of their 
prestige, it is also a question 
of my respect — why should I 
keep my mouth shut?" she 
says. “A lot of people are say- 
ing: ‘She sbould have kept 
quiet and not given everyone 
a bad name in the village and 
in Rajasthan*. But IH fight to 
the end." 

In the process, she has 
become a symbol of empower- 
ment, and of a new breed of 
Indian activist. Married at an 
age so young she cannot 
remember, Ms Devi had her 
find child at the age of 13 or 
14. Although she married her 
own daughters off as chil- 
dren, she points out that was 
before she became a sathin. 
Her youngest. Rameshwari, is 
still studying, one erf only two 
girls from the village at 
secondary school. 

And after all the furore. Ms 
Devi is still a sathin, although 
she doubts she can be as 
effective as before. “I am full 
of apprehension now,” she 
says. “If I can’t get Justice for 
myself, then how can I help 
them?" 

Nowadays, she ministers 
only to the very poorest 
women who live outside the 
main village. People here are 
happy to be part of her latest 
scheme, a savings club whose 
members each pay in 50 
rupees a month to be invested 
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ifflm Delhi still hunting arms dropped 
from Russian-made plane 


later. “We have to progress, 
we have to move ahead," says 
Rama, one of the members. 

"We aren’t afraid," adds 
FTaiiash, another village wom- 
an. “We live far away and, if 
she is not afraid, why should 
we be afraid?" 

Activists involved in the 
original training of the vil- 
lage sathins blame Ms Devi's 
suffering on the government 
saying it expected too much 
of grassroots workers. 

“ff you persuade people to 
change, then the results are 
very slow, but the govern- 
ment was very impatient — 
they wanted to see results 
very quickly." says Mamta 
Jaitiey. who helped recruit 
Ms Devi nine years ago. "If 
you raise such issues, you are 
bound to be isolated." 

And Bhanwari Devi herself 
recognises this predicament 
Earlier this week, her- face 
and prematurely grey hair 
half-hidden by her shawl, she 
spoke to delegates at India's 
annual women’s studies 
conference. 

"Is there anyone who 
doesn’t know who Bhanwari 
Devi is?*’ the moderator 
asked. Not a hand went up. 

Ms Devi says: “I am alone 
in Bhateri village, but I am 
not alone in India. So many 
people in India are giving me 
moral support and affection.” 

But while her life has been 
transformed in some ways, in 
others it remains the same. 

She, her husband and chil- 
dren still wear the faded old 
clothes of the poor and work 
their own field. And. despite 
a LI the attention from 
women's groups, nobody has 
taught her to read or write. 
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THE Indian government 
I said yesterday that it was 
still searching for arms 
dropped by parachute on De- 
cember 17 from an Antonov 
AN-26, a Russian-made short- 
haul transport aircraft, in vil- 
lages around Purulia, West 
Bengal. 

The aircraft believed to 
have made the drop was 
forced down in Bombay on 
December 23 on a return 
flight from Phuket in Thai- 
land to Karachi in Pakistan. 

India has recovered 231 


[ rifles, seven pistols, B0 anti- 
tank grenades and 17,000 
rounds of ammunition but 
after interrogating the air- 
craft’s crew concluded there 
were more weapons to find. 

"Seventy AK-47 rifles and 
eight 9mm pistols are yet to 
be recovered." India’s junior 
j home minister, Syed Sibtey 
Razi, said. 

Six Latvians and a Briton, 
charged with sedition and 
conspiracy in connection 
with the drop, are being held 
in Calcutta. — Reuter. 
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No Eden ... A protester against a background of flames as Ta hi tians rioted against French tests. Right. Marlon Brando in Hollywood’s version of a Pacific idyll daring 1 filming of Mutiny on the Bounty 

France’s poisoned paradise lost 
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As Paris prepares for its final South Pacific blast 
Tahitians confront a paradox: they want tests to 
end but fear the loss of French cash hand-outs. 
Andrew Higgins reports on a crisis of identity 



ORT pour La 
France: under 
the glower of an 
i extinct volcano, 
the tombstones 
march in neat rows up a 
gentle slope, carrying epi- 
taphs of empire towards an 
abrupt, chaotic frontier of 
bougainvillaea and wild tropi- 
cal shrub. Perched on the 
fringes of Faaa, a raucous 
jumble of slum, suburb and 
beach resort near Tahiti's in- 
ternational airport the Cfme- 
tiere de l Uranic struggles to 
keep up appearances . 

Amid exuberant tributes to 
servants of France’s most far- 
flung colonial adventure 
stands a more reticent memo- 
rial. It offers no consoling epi- 
taph, only bare names carved 


in black marble. And it is 
here, each Friday afternoon, 
that a bitter 65-year-old spin- 
ster named Iris Drollet lays 
bunches of flame-red Tahiti 
ginger flowers — and mutters 
curses at Marlon Brando: "He 
came here with all his money 
and destroyed everything. 

“Tahiti was Brando's little 
dream, his fantasy. Bur when 
it turned bad he wanted noth- 
ing to do with it For him, 
c'est fini. He doesn't set foot 
here anymore." 

The grave is engraved with . 
the names other nephew, Dag 
Drollet, and his lover, Chey- 
enne Brando. There is no at- 
tempt to explain how or why 
they died. No "man pour La 
France". 

In the case of Dag, the task 


of trying to make any sense of 
what happened — a single 
fatal bullet through his left 
cheek in 1990 — was left to a 
court in Los Angeles. Swayed 
by the elaborate arguments of 
celebrity lawyer Robert Sha- 
piro flater of 0. J. fame) it 
sentenced Brando's son, 
Christian, to only 10 years for 
accidental manslaughter. 

How Che vienne came to be 
entombed at the age of 25 is 
more straightforward. She 
hanged herself on Easter Sun- 
day with a telephone cord just 
a few miles down the coast 

But it is not only Brando's 
Tahiti dream that has turned 
sour. With a neat symbolism 
a script-writer might admire. 
Cheyenne's broken neck beto- 
kened a larger crisis at iden- 


tity reaching far beyond tbe 
personal tragedy of a bloated 
Hollyw ood ego run amok. 

Four months after Brando's 
daughter hanged herself in 
April, Tahiti itself succumbed 
to a spasm of self-destructive 
rage, which began in protest 
at France's resumption of nu- 
clear tests in the South Pa- 
cific. Now Tahiti, part of the 
French overseas territory of 
French Polynesia, faces a new 
trauma: the end of the tests. 
Defence officials in Paris yes- 
terday confirmed that it 
would carry out one more Pa- 
cific test in its series of six 
before the end of February. 
What. Tahitians wonder, does 
their post-nuclear future 
hold? 

The initial protest started 
just down the road from the 
cemetery with a sit-in on the 
airport runway. It ended 
with French troops called in 
to halt a frenzy of looting and 
violence. On television 
screens around the world, 
images of paradise gave way 
to pictures of rampaging 
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A 7-night visit to Syria and Lebanon from £595.00 


_ "ur newly to be inaugurated 
flight from London Calwick to 
Damascus enables us to offer a 
compreherisKieviattotwWthe 
important countries of an- 
tujuity in the Middle East which 

haw been little-visited in the 
recent past The Syrian section 
of the itinerary takes in the fa- 
miliar sites of Damascus. Crac 
des Chevaliers and Palmyra 
whilst in Lebanon we visit both 
theancien tatescifBaalbeckand 
Palmyra together with a restful 
two-night stay at Anfc on Leba- 
non’s Comiche, This is without 
doubtawonderiul npportunrtyta 
visit some of the world’s most 
interesting sites. 

We reach Damascus in the 
eveningand spend the first night 
In die oldest Irving city in the 
world and the Islamic capital 
under the Omayyads. Explora- 
tion of the dly has to be oti foot 
navigating the tortuousaileys of 
the old dty is wonderful . 

EaJruyra is a very special 
place -toe dty has colonnaded 
streeteandmonumcnlal arches 
but is perhaps most «eU known 
for the Templed" Baal 

The Lebanese are proudly 
awarethattbeysJ^atxbistoric 
crossroads. Behind them Iks two 
decades of violence thatdaim&J 
thousands of Ikies and brought 
toe country's economy .itsshat- 

tered capiti.suburbsartd towns, 
andovnitspeople, totheedfieaf 
anarchy 1 . The dvil\rararuirrulitary tmastonrobbed 
Lebanon Oti t5 prized reputadonas theMiddleEasfs 
market place and the quintessential travel deslina- 

now. at long last it is again possible to visit 
this must miportart ofcuunti^ 
a profound effect on toe worlds ovilisabons. Its 
idea! situation at toe crossroads of the 
three con tments. Africa, European^ 
and its temperate dinate^Jrthac^ 
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visiting Damascus, Palmyra, 
Crac des Chevaliers, 
the Cedars, Tripoli, Byblos, 
Beirut, Zhaie and Baalbeck 


grottoes through Whxto runs the 
Holy River. Return to the hotel 
via Ehden where we will have 
lunch at Nabeh Mar Sarkis. 

DqyCTrsueJ south toByblos. 
whose temples are 4.000 years 
okL 1 1 isstill enclosed by ramparts 
datjng300C'BC and is dominated 
by thekeepcfhhe Frankish castle. 
In the afternoon a half-day dty 
louroIBemil wiSbemade taking 
in the main points. We then pro- 
ceed to our base for the next two 
nights, theS-star Chtoura Palace 
near Zhaie. 

Day 7 Travel to Baalbeck. 
City of the Sun’. TheacropcJis is 
the largest and best preserved 
corpus of Roman architecture 
left Return in the late afternoon 
to toe hotd for dinner and over- 
night in Zhaie. 

Day 8 in tfwmomingdepart 
Zhaie for the Lebanese/Syrian 
border for Damascus airport to 
cafdi the return flight to London 
Gatwick airport 
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.£650 


.£650 


.£550 



Marinade! Sol Hotel which will be our base for the next 
tvronighixLncatedM^ 

fashionable coastal resort of Anfe. the hotel's features 
indude rooms with ensuite facilities, hartestaurant 
and swimming pool 
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mobs, fire-gutted buildings 
and terrified tourists. 

“What happened to Chey- 
enne is happening to Tahiti, 
says Daniel Pardon, editor of 
the local paper, La Depeche 
de Tahiti, and a former 
spokesman for the Brando 
family. “Take a disorientated 
young woman and shower her 
with money and you get Chey- 
enne. Do the same to confused 
and unstructured society and 
you get Tahiti.” 

A ND nowhere is 
more mixed up 
than Eaaa, a hodge- 
podge of squalid 
shanty town and 
walled suburban compounds 
three miles along the seafront 
from the Tahitian capital of 
Papeete. 

"Danger de Mori. " warns a 
sign attached to the chain- 
link fence of the French mili- 
tary camp not far from the 
cemetery. A translation ren- 
ders gives the same message 
in Tahitian. 

Apart from the tropical fo- 
liage, the main road, built to 
ferry tourists to and from the 
nearby airport, could be the 
shopping street of a slightly 
rough neighbourhood just 
about anywhere in France. 
But turn down a dirt track 
and France and its language 
vanish in a heap of metal 
shelters, battered thatched 
huts and fetid beer bads 
clogged with jobless Polyne- 
sian youths. 

“The young people worry 
me. They are not the same. 
They are aggressive, not like 
before. Perhaps it is just a 
new generation.” says George 
Pittman, pastor of the evan- 
gelical church. More than 
half the population is under 
the age of 20. 

“They are very angry and 
very confused. I hear them 
shouting and screaming. This 
is the most dangerous bomb 
for us, not the atom bomb." 

The mayor and master of 
Faaa is Oscar Temaru, a soft- 
spoken former seminary stu- 
dent at the head of an any- 
thing but soft-spoken 
independence movement He 
curses France with as much 
bile as Iris Drollet deploys 
against Brando. 

“They destroyed our 
country. This used to be an 
unpolluted paradise. Now it is 
known around the world as a 
polluted place,” he says. 
“Who polluted it? The French 
government It makes no dif- 
ference whether they are 
socialist or rightwing. They 
are all the same. They are all 
guilty.” 

He holds regular anti- 
French rallies in front of a 
memorial built by his sup- 
porters to honour those not 
mentioned in tbe dmetiirede 
I’Uranie. It reads: “To the 
memory of the heroes of Faaa 
killed in 1844 in combat 
against French soldiers.” 

OT the stark limits 
of his authority 
are dearly visible 
from his mayoral 
office window. Be- 
hind a wire fence runs the 
runway of Tahiti's airport 
the starting point for Septem- 
ber's riots but' now back in 
service as a staging post for a 
altering tourist industry and 
a booming nuclear archipel- 
ago of military and research 
installations across French 
Polynesia. ' 

It is all a long way from the 
sunny scene that greeted the 
first Frenchmen to visit Tahi- 
ti in 1768. 

As their ship neared the 
coast after six months at sea. 
a topless Polynesian girl 
paddled alongside in a canoe. 
She climbed on to the deck, 
untied her sarong and stood 
stark naked under the deliri- 
ous gaze of the crew. 

“I thought 1 was trans- 



ported into the Garden of 
Eden.” recorded the vessel’s 
captain. Louis Antoine de 
Bougainville. 

In that moment stirred a 
steamy fantasy that would 
launch a thousand cruise 
ships, bewitch artists, actors 
and poets, and, in a final 
spasm of anything-goes aban- 
don, impregnate the South Pa- 
cific with the poison of 190 
French nuclear blasts. 

More than 11,000 miles from 
Paris, Tahiti became a guilt- 
free zone, a distant play- 
ground bound by no taboo. 
Paul Gauguin, stockbroker 
turned painter, could take a 
14-year-old lover; Marlon 
Brando and the rest of an 
MGM film crew could indulge 
themselves with a gusto rare 
even in Hollywood; and Jac- 
ques Chirac could ignore the 
censure of the world to assert 
France's nuclear virility. 

De Bougainville, honoured 
by the eponymous tropical 
flower, is today remembered 
in official history as Tahiti's 
heroic founding father. His 
portrait hangs in the office of 
the French High Commis- 
sioner on la rue du General de 
Gaulle; his bust, disfigured by 
an anti-nuclear sticker, looks 
out to sea from a palm-fringed 
waterfront of Papeete, the 
capital of French Polynesia. 

But there was little 
romance In the way France 
first secured Tahiti as a full 
colony. After a century of im- 
perial sparring across the 
South Pacific with Britain, it 


French had a choice.” says 
Stanley Cross, laywer and 
chairman of Tahiti's Human 
Rights League. “They could 
either use arms or they could 
buy us off They chose the lat- 
ter. For 30 years we had 
everything we needed, 
billions and billions of 
francs.” 

Soldiers, civil servants and 
fortune-hunters stampeded in 
from Paris. Expatriate sala- 
ries were high and taxes all 
but non-existent. A tiny 
French population ballooned 
to more than 20.000. At the 
same time, Polynesians mi- 
grated en masse from remote 
islands across the South Pa- 
cific, many ending up in 
Faaa. 

Again, problems were 
rarely solved, only masked. 
The transfer of France's nu 
clear tests to the South Pacific 
from the less docile French 
territory of Algeria meant an 
other bonanza for false teeth 
merchants. Like MGM, for- 
eign legionnaires gave them 
to their dentally-disadvan 
taged girlfriends — and de- 
manded them back when they 
lefL 

Much the same methods 
were employed to conceal the 
scars of testing itself: thick 
layers of concrete and asphalt 
now smother contaminated 
coral on Mururoa — or “place 
of the big secret" in local 
dialect 

The biggest secret was 
never the tests, but their con- 
sequences. Greenpeace has 


The happiest moments of my life 
have been in Tahiti. If I’ve ever 
come close to finding genuine 
peace, it was on my island among 

Tahitians. When I first went there, 
I foolishly thought I’d use my 
money to help them.’ 

Marion Brando, from Songs My Mother Taught Me 


bribed Tahiti's drunken king, 
Pomare V. In 1880, he signed 
away his kingdom in return 
for a 5,000 franc-a-month 
pension. 

'‘From the start we have 
been bought like cheap hook- 
ers,” says Nelson Ortas, the 
fiery American-educated lieu- 
tenant of Oscar Temaru. 

But the real problem was 
never money itself but the de- 
ception and dislocation that 
came with it When MGM 
moved here in 1961 to film its 
remake of Mutiny on the 
Bounty It spent vast amounts 
of money to blur reality so as 
to make Tahiti fit Holly- 
wood’s own vision of what 
paradise ought to look like. 
A gh ast to find black sand on a 
beach chosen for shooting, 
producers hired lorries to 
transport white sand from 
across the island. Confronted 
with the rotting, stained teeth 
of the film's Tahitian extras, 
MGM ordered 5,000 pairs of 
temporary dentures. In all, it 
spent more than $20 million 

No sooner had MGM left 
than French scientists, sol- 
diers and contractors poured 
in with even more cash to es- 
tablish the Centre d'BxperU 
mentation du Pacifism (CEP). 
France's nuclear weapons 
testing agency. The first atom 
bomb was exploded in 1966. 
750 miles south-east of Tahiti 
on a barge moored at Mur- 
uroaatolL 

The biggest shock, though, 
was felt in Tahiti, the largest 
of 130 islands and atolls scat- 
tered across a French-ruled 
expanse of ocean bigger than 
western Europe. “When De 
Gaulle started testing, the 


documented dozens of cases 
of illness. Fifty-six former 
test-site workers recently 
signed a letter alleging a 
French colonial cover-up. But 
denied access to full medical 
records and Mururoa itself, 
anti-nuclear activists have 
never entirely disproved 
French claims that an in- 
crease in cancer cases is the 
result of an increase in the 
consumption of tobacco and 
alcahoL 

To keep the French flag fly- 
ing over the less truculent 
patches of French Polynesia 
and French nuclear bombs ex- 
ploding at Mururoa, Paris 
now pumps in nearly 
£1 billion a year. Government 
long ago replaced fishing as 

the main industry around 40 
per cent of the workforce 
draws a state salary. 

“France has a special con- 
ception of the mission she 
must accomplish in her over- 
seas territories,” intones Gas- 
ton flosse, regional president 
and a dose friend of Jacques 
Chirac. “When Anglo-Saxons 
discover that something does 
not work any longer or be- 
comes too much of a burden, 
you say: sort it out your- 
selves. we have other, much 
more important problems at 
home. France is not the same. 
It says if you need us, you are 
citizens just like us, we are 


ready to accompany you until 
you ask us to leave.” 

The heart of the matter, 
though, is entirely Anglo- 
Saxon in its crude utilitarian- 
ism. And no one knows more 
about this side of France's 
“special conception" than Mr 
Flosse. the son of a French 


settler and Tahitian mother. 

“We have had lots of luck," 
he says, sitting in an office 
filled with photographs of Mr 
Chirac and Charles de Gaulle. 
“First we had the Bounty. 
That brought in lots of 
money. Then we had the CEP. 
This also brought in money. 
The question now is where 
will the money come from 
once the testing stops?" 

His home, a hilltop man- 
sion, looks out across a mani- 
cured lawn shaded by a gigan- 
tic French flag towards a 
luxury beach hotel owned by 
a son. Other family assets in- 
clude a 19th century hotel in 
Paris's I6th arrondissement 
and properties in North 
America. 

H OW does a former 
teacher who has 
spent his entire 
career in public 
service amass 
such wealth? “I am 64 years 
old." says Mr Flosse, "I have 
worked very hard. My wife 
and children all work. They 
have all worked very hard. I 
don't say Tm poor but, enfin, 
if I have succeeded it is be- 
cause of my hard work and 
nothing else." 

He has been investigated — 
and cleared — 12 times for 
corruption. Two new cases 
are still pending. AH accusa- 
tions of corruption are 
referred to Paris for investi- 
gation. Altogether about 50 
local politicians are under in- 
vestigation for graft of one 
sort or another. "This may be 
a part of France but it some- 
times operates a lot like Af- 
rica," says the state prosecu- 
tor, Jean-Pi erre Dreno. 

The quid pro quo in all this 
is simple. In return for a 
steady flow of cash from 
Paris, Mr Flosse — and each 
of his predecessors — has 
given France a free hand to 
detonate nuclear devices. 

'"The one thing that is clear 
Is that the tests are not dan- 
gerous, either for the environ- 
ment or the population. You 
can see how we live in Pa- 
peete.” Mr Flosse says 
loyally. 

But how do they live just 
down tbe road in Faaa? The 
problem is not simply pov- 
erty. There are many poorer 
places in the South Pacific. 
France has provided hospitals 
and schools far superior to 
anything found elsewhere in 
the region. 

The problem is more that 
many people “don't know 
who or where they are any- 
more.” says Mr Dreno. "They 
have no work . . . they speak 
Tahitian badly and also speak 
French badly. They are com- 
pletely marginal." 

Victor Maamaatua, director 
of a radical radio in Faaa, 
welcomes the prospect of a 
cold wind, if that is what in- 
dependence would bring: 
Europeans say we are going 
to starve if we become inde- 
pendent I understand why 
they say this. They don't even 
know how to open a coconut 
But Polynesians know how to 
survive off the land. I ask an- 
other question: how are the 
foreigners going to eat?" 

The prospect of living off 
coconuts, though, alarms 
rather than heartens all but 
the most diehard nationalists. 

With probably only one test 
still to go and France now 
committal to a comprehen- 
sive ban on nuclear testing in 
1996. the money-for-fevours 
contract that has both en- 
riched and tormented Tahiti 
will soon expire. Mr Flosse 
says Paris has promised 
funds for a further io years. 

But how long will France 
really want to bankroll a par- 
adise lost it no longer needs? 
For as ex-president Valery 
Discard d'Estaing once mut- 
tered contemptuously: "These 
are expensive little dancers." 





6 BRITAIN 

PM pledges 
new curbs 
on landlords 


The Guardian Saturday December 30 1995 


Alex Bellos 


T 


jZZ “* give leaseholders the right to 

manage their own homes 

„„ Nick Raynsford, the shadow 

HE prime minister housing minister, said lie also 

T yesterday signalled wanted landlords to be fined 
his intention to if they failed to offer their ten- 
reform arcane prop- ants first right of raftisal 
erty laws that enable “un- He called for the costs of 
scrupulous" landlords to ex- leaseholders who want to buy 
ploit tenants. the freehold to be capped and 

John Major underlined his valuation rules to be 
commitment to crack down fairer, 
on landlords who demand un- Mr Raynsford saifr. “On the 
justified service charges and one hand the Government is 
unfairly wriggle out of having panicking, because lease- 
to sell their freeholds in an holders, who hold a powerful 
article in the London Evening electoral influence in many 
Standard. marginal constituencies 

Mr Major wrote: “The case rightly feel betrayed by the 
for action on the abuses by a Tories and are turning to 
minority of unscrupulous Labour, 
landlords looks strong and we “But on the other hand, 
will be responding in the new John Major is afraid of of- 
year." fending the big landowners. 

Calls to give leaseholders who have traditionally given 





more rights over their homes generously to the Tory 
have been increasing in party." 


recent months, with cam- 
paigns in national news- 
papers, and an action group 


The Conservatives are well 
aware of the potential back- 
lash. The Duke of Westmin- 


handed in a letter to Downing star resigned from the party 
Street two weeks ago. because of the Leasehold 

The Campaign Against Res- Reform Act in 1993. Mr Gum- 
idential Leasehold Abuse, mer will have to be careful in 
which has 4.000 members, wording clauses in the bill, to 
hopes that a new “common- avoid opposition in the House 
hold” system will replace ofLords. 
leaseholds and freeholds. Ron Armstrong, deputy di- 

The Environment Secre- rector general of the Council 
tary, John Gummer. is look- of Mortgage Lenders, he 
mg at a range of options to be was delighted with Mr Ms- 
contained in the Housing Bill, jar's statement 
which is expected to be pub- “We are looking forward to 
lished early next year. These seeing the -draft legislation," 
include: he said. “The 1993 Leasehold 

C Strengthening tenants’ Reform Act helped but turned 
right of first refusal when the out to be too complex, and 
landlord decides to sell. rather expensive for groups of 

2 Making it more difficult for Oat owners to buy their own 
landlords to seize flat owners’ blocks. If they get it right now 
property. it will be good news for all 

□ Improving leaseholders' leaseholders." 
right to consultation about Most of the country's l.l 
necessity of repair work. million leaseholders are con- 

— Setting up a “housing centra ted in London and the 
court" to police new South coast but flat owners 
measures. all over England and Wales 

Labour would like the Gov- are also vulnerable to rogue 
eminent to go further and landlords. 


Fight to untangle leaseholders 
from loopholes in the legal web 


French preserve 
cliff-top follies 
in a very British 
seaside resort 
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Paul Webster in Paris 


of a bizarre collection of 
wealthy houses built on the 
cliffs. 

“We can now get on with 


407 extravagant and eccentric 
mansions, castles and houses 
overlooking the Baie de 
Ranee in Brittany in an un- 
precedented move to preserve 
an historical coastline. 

There are only 800 build- 
ings Ln the town overlooking 
the fortified walls of St Malo 
on the other side of a cause- 1 
way which hides Prance's i 
only tidal electricity genera- , 
tor. But the holiday villas, 
with names such as Napoli, 
Belle-Rive, Roche-Brune and 


depends largely on British 
holidaymakers.” Mr Mallet 
said. "One of the first projects 
is to open a museum recalling 
the creation of French seaside 
resorts." 

Most of the villas were built 
between 1850 and 1914 to at- 
tract the British and Ameri- 
cans when Dinard was con- 
sidered the most important 
seaside resort in the country. 
But it was a Lebanese finan- 
cier. Rocha id Dahdah, who 
ensured international recog- 



La Saplniere. represent the nltion by buying half the 
most comprehensive legacy of town and building the spec- 
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the beDe epoque craze for 
Britisb-style bathing centres 


tacular Villa des Deux- Rives 
and the workers' cottages. 


along the Channel and Allan- which give the centre the look 


* =• — V y 




tic seaboard. 

While rivals such as Le 
Touquet were badly damaged 
during the second world war. 
Dinard has kept most of its 
treasures intact It has ac- 


of a Breton fishing village. 

Another 100 villas were 
built by Albert Lacroix. Vic- 
tor Hugo’s publisher, and 
others owe their origins to ex- 
iled Russian princes. Ameri- 


knowledged a debt to cross- can millionaires and minor 
Channel influence by spon- European royalty. 


soring an annual festival of 
British films. 

Marius Mallet, the mayor. 


Like so many resorts in 
France, its prosperity de- 
pended largely on the pres- 


has campaigned for an all-eon- ence of the Empress Eugenie 
bracing preservation order whose villa is now the town 
since failing to stop the demo- hall. In 1868 she was sched- 
lition of the Villa Crystal in tiled to inaugurate the medi- 


1977. The weird glass palace, 
topped by a small model of the 


cal centre and casino, but Na- 
poleon refused to let her take 


B RITAIN’S feudal system Leasehold Reform Act was 
of property ownership introduced In 1993. This of- 
has long attracted calls for fered “collective enfran- 


Rooms with a view . . . The extravagant and eccentric villas of Dinard, which have been saved for future posterity, were to build flats although it was 
built in the 1850s to attract British and American tourists to the resort photographs: rahy Roberts, david martyr hughes I considered the most unusual 


Eiffel Tower, was destroyed her pet dog. While the nobil- 
to build flats although it was ity awaited her arrival, she 


went off in a huff to Biarritz. 


reform, writes Alex Bellos. 
The division of properties 
into freeholds and lease- 
holds creates a situation 
where leaseholders, who 
live at the premises, are at 
the mercy of the freehold- 
ers. who own them. 

Most frustration with the 
law is caused by landlords 


chlsement” designed to en- 
able flat owners to combine 
and force landlords to sell 
freeholds. It also gave indi- 
vidual tenants the right to 
buy an extended 90-year 
lease as well as the remain- 
ing period of the old lease. 

A survey last month by 
the Leasehold Enfranchise- 


Nigeria opens 
media f ightback 


who make excessive service meat Advisory Service said 
charges and inflated repair that the complexity of the 


bills. Rogue landlords are 
also able to thwart lease- 


act was enabling landlords 
to evade it. One tactic popu- 


Gary Younge 


holders* attempts to buy lar among landlords ex- 
the freehold by using com- peering to be forced to sell 


plex legal loopholes. 

The 1987 Landlord and 
Tenant Act went some way 
to giving rights to lease- 


rs to embark on major 


I HE Nigerian High Com- 
mission in London has 
launched a high-profile 


building works, draining media campaign to repair the 
the tenants' funds. country’s international repu- 


since be was de ported from 
Britain to Nigeria nine weeks 
ago. Ade Onibiyo and his fam- 
ily believe that if their father 
is still alive, he is in the 
h ands of the militar y regime. 
Mr Onibiyo fears he will suf- 


holders by giving them first frightened off by the legal 
right of reftasal when the bills they have to pay when 


country’s International repu- fer the same fate. “I fear I 
tation and discredit those Ni- might be killed. The man 
gerians seeking asylum for [General Abacha] has already 
fear of political persecution at demonstrated his harshness. " 


freehold came up for sale. 
The freeholder must give 


Leaseholders are also tation and discredit those Ni- 
ightened off by the legal gerians seeking asylum for 
Us they have to pay when fear of political persecution at 


trying to buy the freehold. 
Peter Ward, of property 


But in its advertisement. 


leaseholders at least two solicitors Trovers and 


In a full page advertisement the Nigerian High Commis- 


months to register .their 
interest. 

It also required landlords 


Hamlins, said: “The major- 
ity of leaseholders are not 
aware of their rights. Those 


due to appear in The Guard- 
ian on Tuesday, the High 


si on disputes the claim that 
Mr Onibiyo was politically in- 


Commission draws attention volved and denies that he is 
to the recent case of Ade Oni- being held by the country's 


to send tenants full infor- that are are often not confi- blyo, a 23- year -old Nigerian I security services. "Extensive 



matron about major works 
to be done at least a month 
before work started. 

But the law failed to stop 
the worst abuses, so the 


dent. The landlord is likely asylum seeker who was given Inquiries made in Nigeria 
to have far greater finan- a last-minute temporary stay have shown that Mr Onibiyo 


cial resources. The tenant of deportation this month. 


feels like David against 
Goliath." 


Exploding toilets get the bum’s 
rush by angry Bronx residents 


The media campaign marks 
an extraordinary effort on be- 
half of General Sani Abacha’ s 
military regime to rehabili- 
tate itself within the interaa- 


was never on the Nigeria 
police wanted list for any 
crime or any offence treason- 
able to the Nigerian state." 

It accuses the Onibiyos of ' 
being unpatriotic, damaging , 


tional community following Nigeria's Image. 


Ian Katz in New York 

R esidents of the Bronx 
are used to the daily perils 
of life in New York’s most vio- 
lent borough, but nothing in 
the crime statistics has pre- 
pared them for the latest haz- 
ard: exploding toilets. 

In what one lawyer has 
called an epidemic of explod- 
ing toilets, two residents of a 
Bronx housing complex have 
filed lawsuits claiming they 
were injured by toilets which 
blasted apart when flushed. 

"It’s a miracle someone has 
not been severely injured or 
killed." said Brian O’Dwyer, 
who represents a 55-year-old i 
woman and a 10-year-old boy , 
who were both allegedly hurt 
in seperate toilet 
conflagrations. 

The woman, Violeta Rivera, 
suffered cuts when her toilet 
bowl allegedly shattered on 
November 20, spraying her 


(£1.3 million) in damages 
from the Parkchester Man- 


its execution of the pro-de- 
mocracy activist Ken Saro 
Wiwa and eight others in No- 
vember. In defiance of pro- 
tests from the Commonwealth 
and political leaders and 


agement Corporation, which- human rights organisations 
maintains the complex, for around the world. 


failin g to warn residents of 
the danger. ' 

Mr O'Dwyer is also seeking 
$100,000 for Philip Garner, 
aged 10, who he says was 
traumatised when his toilet 
blew up the same day. He 
r-laimfl a six-year-old girl was 
badly cut in a separate 
incident 

The cause of the new on- 
slaught on the innocent per- 
formance of bodily functions 
remains in dispute. Mr 
O’Dwyer says his experts 
blame a dangerously high 
level of water pressure cre- 
ated by a new kind of water- 
saving toilet Introduced into 
many of the flats in the Bronx 
complex. 

But Edward Watkins, presi- 
dent of the Parkchester South 
Condominium Board, which 


The Home Office minister, 
Ann Widdecombe, has sup- 
ported Mr Onibiyo's deporta- 
tion on the grounds that there 
was no evidence that his 
father had “come to grief’. 

But Labour’s foreign affairs 
spokesman. Tony Lloyd, said i 
the statement was staggering 


Mr Onibiyo says his father, the statement was staggering 
Abdul, a prodemocracy activ- “when they don’t have a clue 
ist. has not been heard of wimr has happened to him” 


German porn crackdown 
hits worldwide Internet 


-- — .. tica. Some verge on the ille- 

Unton gal with names like 

alt.sex.binaries.erotica.chil- 
AN AMERICAN company dren. 

Wkbarred worldwide access Because of the nature of the 


#^barred worldwide access 
to 200 sex discussion forums 


Because of the nature of the 
Internet the ban has to be ap- 


yesterday after action by the plied worldwide to Compu- 


German courts. The action 
was started by the Munich 
prosecutor against the Ohio- 


Serve’s four million users in 
140 countries, prompting a 
rash of complaints from 




based CompuServe Inc on the American users. 


authorised the installation of child pornography. 


bathroom with shrapnel-like the new toilets, disputed Mr CompuServe reacted with 


shards of porcelain. 

“It was like a bomb,’ she 
told reporters. "I thought the 
whole house was blowing 
up." She is seeking $2 million 


O Dwyer's diagnosis. If water 
pressure was the problem, he 
told the New York Times. 


basis of evidence that some of Ihe ban raises the issue of 
the forums were distributing how far people exercising 
child pornography. their freedom of speech on the 

CompuServe reacted with Internet can be or should be 
what some see as excessive subject to the national laws of 
zeal by closing access to all other countries. 


the alternative sex forums 


“we’d have toilet bowls going that operate under names like 


off all over the place” 


alLsexietish and altsex.ero- 


Leadar comment, peg* 14j 
Peris of scissors, page 17 


An increasing number of the middle classes are adopting 
the employment pattern that so alarmed the Victorians 
about the lumpen proletariat: the east London poor, for 
instance, who so disturbed Mayhew in the 1880s because 
they were jacks of all trades, willing to turn their hand on 
a daily basis to whatever was going. 


If you'd like to know more about our unique whiskey, write to us for a free booklet at the Jack Daniel Drstdiery. Lynchburg. Tennessee USA. 

OF ALL THE HATS in Jack Daniel’s Hollow, this one earns the 

most respect. 

It’s our whiskey taster’s hat and only a handful wear it. Bg 
They’re the folks who check to see that our Tbinessee fin 
Whiskey is properly mellowed and ready for bottling. 

( We’U run the entire batch back through 10 feet of hard ISM 

maple charcoal if they say it’s not smooth enough.) If 

you haven’t called for Jack Daniel’s lately, we hope you 

will soon. Next to the men who wear this hat, you're 

the most important whiskey taster of all. I wilBfifij 



JACK DANIELS TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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Howard tour 
to explain 

asylum cuts 


Patrick WIntour, Chief 

Political Oomspondent 


T HE Home Secretary 
Michael Howard yes- 
terday started a two- 
week tour of India 
and Pakistan to review the 
granting of visas and to ex- 
plain his plans to cut the 
number of asyl um seekers 
from the two countries. 

He will also offer help to 
reduce the trade in heroin to 
Britain. 

Home Office officials in- 
sisted Mr Howard was not 
travelling to the two 
countries to justify the 
Asylum and Immigration 
Bill. 

Mr Howard insisted he had 
not had any representations 
from the two governments 
about the bill. 

India and Pakistan are on 
the white list of seven 
countries designated in the 
bill as not posing a serious 
risk of persecution. Appeals 
by asylum seekers from the 
two countries will be subject 
to a fast track procedure, ex- 
pected to take 10 days. 


Mr Howard said on BBC 
Radio’s Today programme 
that asylum claims from such 
countries were generally not 
well founded, though each 
would continue to be treated 
on its merits. 

Applicants from India and 
Pakistan will have the right 
to appeal to an independent 
adjudicator, but no ri gh t of 
appeal to the Immigration Ap- 
peal Tribunal. . 

Last year there were 2.030 
asylum applications from In- 
dia. Five were granted 
asylum by independent adju- 
dicators and 30 were given ex- 
ceptional leave to remain. 
There were a further 2,380 ap- 
plications in the first nine 
months of this year. 

Last year 1,810 applied for 
asylum from Pakistan, of 
whom five were granted 
asylum and 25 were given ex- 
ceptional leave to remain. In 
the first nine months of this 
year. 2.130 applied for asylum. 

Mr Howard said both gov- 
: emments "understand the 
| pressures we are under and 
i they do not want to do any- 
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th! encouraM^omfs Past life ... A visitor to the Museum of London contemplates a puppet of Izaak Caltrop, a 17th-century London sedan chair carter and ‘street scoundrel’. He will be brought to life at 
asylum seekers". the museum today and tomorrow by puppeteer Stephen VTlsdom who made the puppet in rubber and performs the piece he also scripted photograph a avid silltos 










News in brief 


Meningitis kills boy 
sent home by hospital 

A FIVE-WEEK-OLD boy died nf m eningi tis hours after being 
sent home from a hospital casualty unit in Northern Ireland 
late at night, it was revealed yesterday. Wendy Smith of Lon- 
donderry woke a few hours later to find her son Ryan dead In 
bed beside her. 

Ms Smith said her pleas to have Ryan admi tted to Altnagel- 
vin hospital were ignored. “I was just turned away as a fussy 
first-time mother. They thought I was overreacting but I knew 
something was very wrong. I can’t describe what it was like to 
wake up and find Ryan dead beside me. I haven’t beard from the 
hospital but nothing they could say or do would help now." 

Ms Smith first became worried about Ryan on the evening of 
the Thursday before Christmas and called out her GP who said 
he might have meningitis. The couple took the baby to the 
hospital where a doctor told Ms Smith to go home and return 
next day if his condition had not improved. 

She and boyfriend Paul Boreland are due to meet hospital 
authorities next week. A hospital spokesman said yesterday: 
“The baby was seen by a doctor and the doctor, frcrm his 
diagnosis, didn’t believe there was a problem." A coroner’s 
inquiry is to be held but, said the hospital, no inter n al inquiry. 


DC accused off kerb crawling 

ADETECUVE has been suspended .amid allegations that he 
propositioned two women in a red light district who turned out to 
be unde rcover policewomen trying to catch kerb crawlers. 

The alleged tacidem happened m Doncaster while the 40-year- 

old South Yorkshire detective constable was off-duty. It is under- 
stood he approached the women separately 
rhtofSupt Brian Mardew confirmed the complaint was being 
investi gated by the force's complaints and discipline department 
and the officer could face criminal charges. "I can confirm that a 
detective constable based at Doncaster has been suspended pend- 
ing the investigation of a criminal offence." 


BBC French ends 

A BBC tradition of broadcasting in French to listeners acres the 

Channel which goes bade to befbre the second world war ends at 

midnight on New Year’s Eve. The final BBC World Service 

programme in French is being withdrawn to hel p save m<Kiey. 

The first BBC- broadcasts to Europe in. French were mace m 
September 1938 at the time of the Munich crisis. Generalde Gaulle 
made his historic rallying caB to the French Resistance to 1340 on 

direct broadcasts have gradually been withdrawn and toe last 
renaming service, BBCInfbs p wliichcrf&reda24lto^feedctf . 
news and music via satellite from London to lOO radio stations m 
France, is now to go. BBC World Service broadcasts to France m 
English and French broadcasts to Africa remain. 

Child sex case minister dies 

A BRITON accused of publishing fateraattonal guide s for c hild 
mSesters has died before standing trial m Belgium, according to 

^John (fcuixto minister, wass^^n^dto 

aiS£ chargesbrought by children's rights gro^aE^ghe 


toe wrahL It is believed that he died hfiart 

attack in hospital near his home m northern Bg^un. „ 

T-Ss deathwfll probably mean the end of tto judicialadk^ 
said Bernard Boeton, an official afTerre des HommesOandrf 



victim of an antt-homosexnal campaign. 

Agents sue conductor 

CONDOC-TOR^ 
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fixedfor hearing of the action. 

‘Priceless’ heirlooms stolen 

„ ‘hxTceless-femilyhfifrlw^ 


isffigS sssss 

theft was “akBstothenano . • 

El S0m cannabis bonfire 
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The Sale of Excellence 

BOSCH 




Dishwashers 
Washing Machines 
Refrigeration 








Bosch SMS 6032 
Full Size Dishwasher 

• Extremely quiet operation 

• 6 Programmes 

• 3 Cleaning temperatures 

• Adjustable top basket 

• Quick programme 
■■ - only 31 mins 

• Stainless steel interior 

• 12 Place settings 


SMS 6012 60cm Dishwasher 

• 6 Programmes • 2 Temperatures 

• 12 Race settings 






The Quietest, Most Economical 
Washing Machines & Dryers 


WFK 2280 “Exclusiv” Washing Machine 

• “3D AquaSpa” wash system 
(uses less water and electricity) 

• Electronically controlled through “Fuzzy Logic 

• 1100 Spin speed vss 

• Very quiet operation 

• Delay timer 1-19 hours j 

• Dual glazed porthole door j 

• Softline design 



WFF 1800 Washing Machine 

• 3D AquaSpa • 900 Spin speed 

• Quiet operation • 3 Option buttons 

' F “’ ,Lo * £469.99 


WFB 2000 Washing Machine 

• 800 Spin speed • Half load option 

• Rinse hold • Economy option 

£339.99 


\Y. 


SPS 5442 45cm Dishwasher • 5 Programmes 

• 2 Temperatures • 8 Place settings 

• Very quiet • Heat exchanger 


SMS 4472 60cm Dishwasher ■ 4 Programmes ! 

• 1 Temperature • LED Delay timer j 

• 12 Place settings £339.99 
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MRP £399.99- 


WTA2000 
Tumble Diyer 

• Vented dryer 
with manual hmimg 

• 2heet rations 

• Reverse turtle action 



MRP £249.99* 


Economical & Environmentally 
Friendly "Softline" Fridge/Freezers 
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KSV 2402 Fridge Freezer 

• Totally CFC and HFC free * 55cm wide 
- 4 shelves (3 height adjustable) 

• Fridge Caparaty 6.0 cu ft (net) __ 

■ Freezer Capacdy 2.0 cu ft (net) £299.99 


1 e M r. 


?¥1$3 


GSU 2604 Freezer 

• “Frost-Free" system • Totally CFC Free 

• 5 transparent freezer drawers 

• Capacity 7-5 cu ft (net) 

(Not Softline) £699*99 
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ftices may vary from store to dare. Prices shown are marufachreis suggested sale prices between 20th Dec 1995 and 31st January 1996. 
’ Pre-Christmas manutacarers suggested sefrg price. 


BOSCH m > 

Excellence comes as standard 


Available from leading department stores and major elecrical retailers. 

: or further information please call for tree brochure and local stockist list on 0990 200 660 (24 hours 7 days a week) 

Robert Bosch Domestic Appliances, The Quadrangle. Westmount Centre.. Uxbricge Road. Hayes. Middlesex UB4 OHD 
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'Utopian’ scheme aims to reverse Clearances and double population by selling estates to multi-skilled modern^rgft^j^ 


US cash to 
aid ‘rebirth’ 
of thriving 
Highland life 


Erlend Cfouston charts a ‘revolution’ 


U S BANKERS are 
being lined up for a 
multi-million pound 
project which could 
revolutionise the economy of 
the Highlands and double the 
population within a century. 

The scheme, centred on an 
estate in rural Perthshire, 
could ultimately lead to vast 
tracts of land which have 
been empty since the Clear- 
ances being worked by entre- 
preneurial owner-occupiers 
living in harmony with 
nature. 

New Caledonia, as the ex- 
periment is called, is the 
brainchild of biologists Ron 
Greer and Derek PretswelL 
Their company. Natural 
Resources Scotland Ltd. was 
set up to promote the idea in 
1987, but it remained a uto- 
pian vision until the Perth 
and Kinross councillors, 
alarmed at rural depopula- 
tion, agreed to back it 
The project has been in- 
spired by the prosperous 
rural communities of Nor- 
way, where economic activity 
and populations thrive de- 
spite geographical and cli- 
matic conditions on a par 
with Scotland’s worst 


Mr Greer, a 45-year-old for- 
mer fish biologist and prize- 
winning environmental con- 
sultant has already identified 
a suitable estate — but he 
won't reveal its identity in 
case the price shoots up. He 
has also started talking with 
US financiers about funding, 
which could stretch from an 
initial £3 million up to £50 
million. 

“They are very serious 
about investing, ” he said. “It | 
is amazing how much support j 
there is for doing things for J 
Scotland in America.” 1 

Under the plan, an estate of | 
around 20,000 acres will be 
sub-divided into 50-acre hold- 
ings. Like modem crofters, 
the owners will combine jobs 
in garages, offices and hotels 
with, their agricultural work- 1 

Sheep will be rationed ac- 1 
cording to grazing capacity 
and overwintered in double- 
glazed sheep huts to produce 
better quality animals less 
likely to crop young trees 
when they are released on to 
New Caledonia's shared hill 
land in the spring. 

The multi-skilled farmers 
win also have a stake in a 
communal forest, where tim- 



New Caledonians with em- 
ployment as saw-millers and 
joiners. “Diversity creates 
economic opportunity,” said 
Mr Greer, who stressed that 
his interest was sustainable 
development not conservation. 

He anticipates his ’‘people's 
estate" becoming toe model 
for others which would in 


Hrrip challenge the dominance 
of the 600 landowners who 
control half toe Highlands’ 
15,000 square miles. Subsidies 
would still be required, but In 
toe broader context society 
would gain. 

“Surely it is better to have 
people working productively 
on the land than stuck in Eas- 


New horizons. . . Ron Greer on the Perthshire estate where, with US finance.he hopes his vision of New Caledonia will soon see hundreds of owner-occupiers photograph, muhdo ttu±£ao 

ber will be used as a capital New Caledonians with em- time challenge the dominance terhouse, Glasgow doing pve themapretty hardtime, bytofi * *”^5 

asset and a source of VAT- ployment as saw-millers and of the 600 landowners who nothing, or getting involved but they stiUmana^i to un- took the ™ 

free fUeL A rich variety of Joiners. “Diversity creates control half toe Highlands’ former press wwyboty.' Sto? E 

trees, incorporating native economic opportunity," said 15,000 square miles. Subsidies While the population of the vener Alex Murray. The hegim taking 

deciduous species, will prove Mr Greer, who stressed that would still be required, but In Highlands has risen by nrore s chem e is realistic and th _ Snnt 

attractive to high-spending his interest was sustainable the broader context society than 3 per cent m line with overdue. . . .. Fors^th^e 

tourists and newftnmsirf devefopmmtnotconserratkni. would gain. United Kingdom trends stoce The crucial element mtoe fash Secretwy- ^ f SS? 2 

commercially exploitable Hflantioipatfts his “people’s “Surely it is better to have 1981. toe figures for toe West- equation is owner^ip. The sell govemmfflit estates to 

wildlife such as elk. estate" becoming toe model people working productively era Isles, Caithness. Sutoer- core problem of the High- touste adear 

The wood wfll also provide for othere^Si would in on toe land than stuck in Eas- land, Lochaber. and Argyll bands, “many see jtutoat hint to 

* . and Bute show an average de- too few people monopolise too faced by protected, uneco- 

: : rtino of 2.4 per cent mach land which they run as nomic rents and endless 

In contrast the population sporting estates, often at toe maintenance bills, 
of the county of Bjerkheim, expense of local initiatives Brian Wilson, the Labour 
inland from Stavanger in and the environment MP for C unningham e North 

Norway, has been increasing Ownership provides the and a long-standing advocate 

at 1.5 per cent a year. As well fanning entrepreneur with of land reform, would like to 

as a cheese factory supplying collateral to set against bank see the dissolution of the es- 

a quarter of Norwegian pro- loans for new businesses and tates accelerated by toe estab- 

duction, the county has 32 a guarantee that they will not lishment of a well-funded 

small industrial processes, fall victim to what Mr Greer Land Commission. This 

The equivalent area of Perth- calls the MacGrovel syn~ would buy up suitable land 

shire has hardly any. drome. “It's that feudal de- when it came on toe market 

It was statistics like that pendency where people say and distribute it to appropri- 
which shook the economic de- ‘Och, toe estate’ll do that for ate applicants, 
velopment and planning com- me, so Fll not bother’." The Scottish National Party 

mittee of the new unitary The New Caledonia project goes a step further. Its Land 
Perth and Kinross authority Is being advanced at a time Commission would insist that 
when Natural Resources Scot- when land reform has bub- prospective Scottish estate 
land gave a presentation bled to toe top of the political owners actually live full-time 
recently. “Quite honestly, I agenda in Scotland. Inspired on their property. 



terhouse. Glasgow, doing 
nothing, or getting involved 
in crime?" 

While the population of the 
Hi ghlan ds has risen by more 
than 3 per cent in line with 
United Kingdom trends since 
1981, the figures for toe West- 
ern Isles, Caithness, Suther- 
land. Lochaber, and Argyll 
and Bute show an average de- 
cline of 2.4 per cent. 

In contrast, the population 
of toe county of Bjerkheim, 
inland from Stavanger in 
Norway, has been increasing 
at 1.5 per cent a year. As well 
as a cheese factory supplying 
a quarter of Norwegian pro- 
duction. the county has 32 
small industrial processes. 
The equivalent area of Perth- 
shire has hardly any. 

It was statistics like that 
which shook the economic de- 
velopment and planning com- 
mittee of the new unitary 
Perth and Kinross authority 
when Natural Resources Scot- 
land gave a presentation 
recently. “Quite honestly, I 


gave them a pretty hard time, 
but they still managed to im- 
press everybody.” said con- 
vener Alex Murray. "The 
scheme is realistic and 
overdue.” 

The crucial element in the 
equation is ownership. The 
core problem of toe High- 
lands, as many see it, is that 
too few people monopolise too 
much land which they run as 
sporting estates, often at toe 
expense of local initiatives 
and the environment 

Ownership provides the 
fanning entrepreneur with 
collateral to set against bank 
loans for new businesses and 
a guarantee that they will not 
foil victim to what Mr Greer 
calls the MacGrovel syn- 
drome. “It’s that feudal de- 
pendency where people say 
‘Och, toe estate’ll do that for 
me, so Til not bother’." 

The New Caledonia project 
is being advanced at a time 
when land reform has bub- 
bled to toe top of the political 
agenda in Scotland. Inspired 


Cameras key weapon 
in fight against crime 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 

C losed-circuit tele- 
vision plays a signifi- 
cant part in cutting 
vandalism and burglaries in 
Inner city areas, according to 
a Home Office report pub- 
lished yesterday. 

David Maclean, toe Home 
Office Minister responsible 
for crime prevention, said: 
"CCTV is now one of the best 
crime-cracking tools the 
police have. 

"They are using it to catch 
thieves, thugs and muggers, 
to prevent crime and focus 
police resources more 
effectively. 

“The latest figures show the 
largest ever fall in recorded 
crime over a two-year period. 

“I am convinced that CCTV 
has had a role in helping 
police turn toe tables against 
c riminals .** 

Research was carried out 
into CCTV schemes in New- 
castle, Birmingham and 
King's Lynn town centres. It 


showed burglaries down by 56 
per cent and vandalism by 34 
per cent in central Newcastle. 
CCTV also enabled police to 
respond more quickly to as- 
saults and public disorder, 
and enjoyed widespread pub- 
lic support, with 94 per cent 
public backing its use. 

The report indicates that 
CCTV should be used as an 
integral part of a strategy to 
allow police more flexibility 
in deploying officers. 

In toe areas studied, police 
use CCTV to patrol town cen- 
tres. The cameras are particu- 
larly helpful at pub closing 
times when Fights develop. 
They can also be used in sub- 
sequent court cases for identi- 
fication purposes. 

The Government is heavily 
committed to CCTV as a 
crime-fighting strategy. The 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, announced last No- 
vember that £15 million i 
would be made available to i 
areas that could show a need 
for such schemes. 

The money is for groups i 
and local authorities that , 


present the most persuasive 
arguments for CCTV in their 
areas. It was announced last 
month that a further 10,000 
cameras were to be installed 
in high streets. 

Critics of the schemes say 
that they displace crime to 
areas not covered by CCTV 
and that it encourages a Big 
Brother society where every- 
one is under surveillance. 
Supporters point to the part 
played by cameras in toe ar- 
rest of the two 10-year-old 
boys who murdered Jamie 
Bulger in Bootle, Merseyside, 
in February 1993. Shopping 
centre cameras showed his 
abduction. 

The Home Office has been 
publishing “good news*’ 
reports on crime prevention 
initiatives during the tradi- 
tionally quiet news period 
over Christmas. 

CCTV in town centres: Three 
Case Studies by Ben Brown. 
Available from Police Research 
Group, Room 448, Home 
Office, 50 Queen Anne's Gats, 

London SW1H 9AT 


Jewish fears overtime bill 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


Fi-om January Abbey National will be launching three 
exciting new TESSAs. The TESSA Collection includes both 
fixed and variable interest rate options. Whether you have an 
Abbey National TESSA or not, to find out more, simply drop 
iiito your nearest branch or call us free on 0800 100 805 , 
Monday to Friday 9.00am to 5.00pm or Saturday 
9.00am to l.OOprn, quoting reference A372C. 


T HE Orthodox Jewish 
community has voiced 
objections to the parlia- 
mentary bill to bring British 
time in line with Europe, 
fearing it will disrupt prayer 
services. 

If clocks are moved forward 
an hour, as toe bill due Its 
second reading early In toe 
new year proposes, many 
Jews might not be able to.ai- 
tend morning prayers in mid- 
winter. In summer, the sab- 
bath restrictions of no work 
or travel would not end until 
after midnight Some fests in 
the religious calendar would 


also go on past midnight ! 

The timing of Jewish pray- 
ers is determined by the dawn 
and the sunset If the clocks 
went forward, the morning 
prayers In all Orthodox syna- 
gogues would be at 8am. 
which would not allow suffi- \ 
cient time for worshippers to 
get to their offices or schools. 

A delegation of Orthodox 
Jewish leaders, led by Eldred 
| Tabachnik, the president of 
toe Board of Deputies, has i 
been lobbying MPs ahead of 
the British Time (Extra Day- 1 
light) bill's return to Parlia- , 
ment next month. The private , 
member's bill has received ! 
strong backing because of the 
likelihood that it would 
reduce road accidents, al- 


though lack of time in toe par- 
liamentary timetable means 
its passage is in doubt 

The board's chief executive, 
Neville Nagler, is exploring 
compromises, such as 
whether facilities could be 
made available in schools or 
offices in midwinter for Or- 
thodox Jews to say their pray- 
ers. “The Jewish community 
Is undoubtedly concerned," 
he said. "It will certainly 
cause some awkwardness for 
religious observance." 

Hie Orthodox Jewish reli- 
gious authorities will make a 
ruling early in toe new year. 
They may decide that the 
principle of "pikuach nefesh" 
— saving of life — overrules 
the objections. ■'* 
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Stricken workers ‘won £300m in damages’ 


John Monks, TUC general 
secretary, said; “Unions are 


E MPLOYEES injured or legal advice and represents - John Monks, TUC general 
made ill through work tion against their employers, secretary, said; “Unions are 
received a total <rf £300 mil- Cases Included workers in- the main hope for justice for 
lion in damages and compen- jured in assaults, such as people injured at work." 
ration in 1994. with help from mugged bos drivers; stair The £300 million included 


ration in 1994, with help from mugged bus drivers; stair 
their unions, a TUC report with long-term occupational 


showed yesterday. 


diseases, including repetitive 
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Legal action was taken on strain injury, and dependants 
behalf of 125.000 union mem- of people killed at work due to 
bers. who were given frw ^ employer s n&giig€ncGa 
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The £300 million included 
£67,000 to a firefighter injured 
in a arson blaze and £100,000 
to a nurse who- injured her 
back lifting a patient The 
1993 figure was £335 million. 
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Racing 


Year of many foois 
and four horses 


Chris Hawkins, in his review of 1995, tells 
how on the Flat and over jumps the star 
performers confounded the Turf experts 



ATURALLY. every- 
one in racing likes to 
think they know a 
.. thing or two about 

the game, but only a woman 
can make a bigger fool of a 
man than a horse and 1995 
wss a year that confounded 
many so-called experts. 

Thinking back 365 days, it 
would have been odds against 
any prognosticator nominat- 
ing one of the four horses now 
recognised as the stars of 1995 
— Alderbrook. Master Oats. 
La mm tarra and Ridgewood 
PearL 

The champion hurdler Al- 
derbrook had not run over 
timber since finishing ninth 
in a Newcastle novices' event 
in 1933, while Master Oats 
stood at 20-1 for the Chelten- 
ham Gold Cup, having won 
his sole race of the season at 
Chepstow. 

L amm tarra, the Derby and 
Arc de Triomphe victor, had 
won his only race as a two- 
year-old, but was in Dubai 
battling against ill-health. 

tn Ireland, Sean Coughlan, 
the owner of Ridgewood 
Pearl, who runs in the papal 
colours, was the only man to 
believe his filly was a world- 
beater. and only then because 
be was- on his knees each 
night seeking assistance from 
above. 

No, a year ago the nam e on 
everyone’s lips was Celtic 
Swing, the highest rated two- 
year-old ever, quoted at a mi- 
serly 5-1 to land the Gulneas- 
Derby double. As we know 
now, he was not a wonder 
horse, just a precocious freak, 
a bully in the school play- 
ground who found the adult 
world a different ball game. 

Perhaps that is a trifle un- 
fair to a horse unsuited by an 


After he disappointed badly 
in the Irish Derby, ligament 
damage was diagnosed and it 
was touch-and-go whether 
even an operation would an 
able him to race again. 

Veterinary expertise now 
seems to have pulled Him 
through and Peter Savill, his 
owner, is planning an ambi- 
tious 1996 campaign with the 
Arc as the colt’s major target 
Some might call the mil- 
lionaire publisher Savill un- 
lucky, but no one with his 
bank balance could reason- 
ably complain of ill-fortune. 
Luck is something which 


‘Celtic Swing 
found the adult 
world a differ- 
ent ball game’ 


exceptionally dry summer, 
which produced weeks of firm 
ground and accentuated a 


conformation weakness in his 
forelegs. 

After narrow defeat in the 
2,000 Guineas, he missed the 
Epsom Derby and was re- 
routed- to Chantilly, where 
yielding ground and his own 
guts got him home in the Prix 
du Jockey-Club- 


does not seem to enter the 
equation either when one 
talks about Sheikh Moham- 
med’s Godolphin set-up. 

Given enough resources 
and expertise any problem 
can be cracked and, by win- 
tering horses in the Persian 
Gulf and then keeping them 
in a private stable here, the 
Sheikh looks about to revolu- 
tionise training methods. 

Lammtarra proved a great 
advertisement for Godolphin. 
He was near death's door 
with a respiratory problem in 
the spring, but won the Derby 
first time out followed up in 
the King George at Ascot and 
rounded off a short unbeaten 
and amazing career with a 
thir d Group One success in 
the Arc, where he had to dig 
deep to repel a strong French 
challenge. 

It was striking, everytime 
one saw him, how well he 
looked. Rather a delicate, ele- 
gant chestnut with a finely 
chiselled bead and a parrot 
mouth, he was turned out in 
wonderful condition and 
never failed to take the eye. 

Saeed bin Suroor. a former 
Dubai policemen, was on the 


race card as his trainer, but 
Jeremy Noseda (now de- 
parted to train in the States) 
and Simon Crisford were 
other key men in his prepara- 
tion. as was Frankie Dettori, 
his inspirational rider. 

Somewhat controversially, 
Lammtarra was not Race- 
horse of the Year, that acco- 
lade at die Cartier Awards go- 
ing to Ridgewood Pearl, who 
rightly got the nod from an 
exalted panel of experts after 
a courageous triumph in the 
Breeders' Cup Mile. 

Ridgewood Pearl, a strong, 
lengthy filly, won five of her 
six races, including the Irish 
Guineas, Coronation Stakes 
and Prix du Moulin. She won 
on all sorts of ground and had 
no discernable weakness. 

Spectacular as the Flat race 
victories of Lammtarra and 
Ridgewood Pearl were, they 
were rivalled by the imperi- 
ous display of Alderbrook at 
Cheltenham in the Champion 
Hurdle. 

He had prefaced that win 
with just one run at W incan- 
ton where he bolted in. But to 
take the hur dling crown with 
such little experience was a 
mind-boggling effort — not 
that it surprised those closest 
to him. 

Kim Bailey, his trainer, and 
half of Lam bourn got on hfm 
during the spring, some se- 
curing odds of 50-1, after he 
had shown unreal natural tal- 
ent under the expert g uidan ce 
of Yogi Breisner. 

This man. a former Swed- 
ish international eventer now 
based in Oxfordshire, was 
popularly described as a 
“jumping guru” and there 
was no doubt he knew how to 
get horses to hop over 
obstacles. 

Confidence was the key and 
he imbued the previously 
clumsy Master Oats with it to 
enable Bailey and jockey Nor- 
man Williamson to an 
historic Champion Hurdle- 
Gold Cup double. 

Master Oats had overcome 
leg trouble and the breaking 
of blood vessels to improve by 
around four stone in the 
handicap in two seasons. 

He and Alderbrook defied 
logic, hot their immense stat- 
ure, together with the other 
two equine giants, made 1995 
a vintage year, begging the 
question — can Alhaarth 
measure up in *96? 



There’s hope on the Heath despite the freeze . . . 


"7URF racing has been fro- 
/ zen off for the fifth day 
in succession with the can- 
cellation of today’s jump- 
ing fixtures at Catterick, 
Folkestone. Newbury and 
Nottingham, though on 
wintry Newmarket Heath 
(above) some trainers were 
giving their thoroughbreds 
light exercise, mindful that 
tiie Flat season is only 12 
weeks hence. 

Today's cancellations 


bring the number of cards 
lost to the weather this sea- 
son to 27. but punters 
should be back in action 
today when Wolverhamp- 
ton stage afternoon and 
evening programmes on 
their all-weather track. 

Prospects are not much 
better for Monday. None of 
the seven tracks due to 
stage New Year’s Day 
National Hunt meetings 
could have raced yesterday. 


though a rise in tempera- 
ture is forecast Most plan 
weekend inspections. The 
other scheduled meeting is 
Southwell on the all- 
weather. 

Should Cheltenham be 
forced to cancel their Mon- 
day programme, the British 
Horseracing Board have 
given permission for the 
entire eight-race card to be 
be held on Tuesday. 

PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID CAIRNS 


SPORTS NEWS 9 

Walk-over 
for Wakeham 
as BHB chair 


L ord wakeham, for- 
mer leader of the Con- 
servatives in both 
Houses of Parliament 
is to become the new chair- 
man of the British Horserac- 
ing Board. 

After less than a year as a 
director of racing’s governing 
body, he has been appointed 
to succeed Lord Hartington, 
whose term of office ends In 
June. 

Lord Wakeham. 63, joined 
the board in June as a nomi- 
nee of the Industry Commit- 
tee and was the only nominee 
for racing’s top post, which he 
will hold for four years from 
June 7. 

He said yesterday: “I am de- 
lighted and very flattered to 
be appointed as chairman of 
the governing authority for 
British racing 
"I much look forward to 
building on the very firm 
foundations which Stoker 
Hartington has laid since the 
BHB's launch two and a half 
years ago and to working 
closely with all sections of 
this great sport and industry 
to help secure its future." 

Lord Wakeham 's experi- 
ence in business and politics 
— be was also a racehorse 
owner with Stan Mellor in the 
1970s — marked him out as a 
potential chairman once he 


had won his seat on the main 
board. However, he expressed 
the hope that his successor 
can emerge from within the 
ranks of the racing industry 
during his term in charge 
when adding: *’I think this is 
an Important position partly 
because Stoker Hartington 
has been such a success In 
driving the whole thing for- 
ward. It is important the BHB 
now comes to maturity. 

“At the end of the day 1 
would like to see the next 

chairman come from any sec- 
tion of the industry and hope 
we can produce a man or 
woman who can do the job. 

“Secondly, the finances of 
the sport are still pretty 
dodgy in spite of the welcome 
reduction in betting duty. A 
lot of things can be done to 
improve thing s on a financial 
basis and not just by looking 

to the government’’ 

Outgoing chairman Lord 
Hartington welcomed his suc- 
cessor’s appointment “I am 
very pleased to be handing 
over in six months’ time to 
someone of the calibre, expe- 
rience and commitment of 
John Wakeham. 

“I know that he will prove a 
most effective chairman as 
the BHB faces up to the next 
critical stage of its 
development” 


Simpson returns intending to 
run Araboybiil twice in one day 


OD SIMPSON, back 

ing the tr aining r anks 
after a 1 0-month sabbatical, 
has declared Araboybiil at 
both Wolverhampton's after- 
noon and evening meetings 
today. 

“He runs in both races,” ex- 
plained Simpson. “And if 
there was another meeting, 
rd run the bastard in that as 
well! It's been so long since 
we had a runner that I will 
send him for anything” 

Simpson, whose passage in 
racing if never smooth, has 
always been entertaining, has 
enjoyed some memorable 
moments. 

An association with big 
panting owner Terry Rams- 
den, in a period when Simp- 
son handled foe likes of Bajan 
Sunshine, Brunico, Tangog- 
nat and, later, Pinctada and 


Rouyan, always kept his 
name to the fore. Up until 10 
months ago Simpson was 
training in Newport, South 
Wales, but problems with the 
set-up there forced his hand. 

Now, with the backing of 
businessman Matthew Thole, 
he occupies Ferdy Murphy's 
old yard near Taunton. 

“Things are going very well 
here, but it has taken some 
time to settle in as I was al- 
ways very happy with every- 
thing I had in Wales. 

“However, we are looking 
forward to running Araboy- 
biil at both meetings and Faez 
in the evening. I don’t know 
Wolverhampton that well, but 
the consensus of opinion was 
that Araboybiil has a better 
chance in foe seven furlongs 
race In the afternoon than the 
nine furlongs event at night." 
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Law can rule if 
weather relents 


Ron Cox 



LL- WEATHER racing is 
.not guaranteed to live 
__ Juip to its name today. 
Plummeting temperatures 
have put Wolverhampton in 
jeopardy, with the scheduled 
afternoon and evening cards 
described as "hopeful, rather 
than certain” to beat the 
freeze. 

A statement issued by Wol- 
verhampton last night said: 
“Following some of the lowest 
temperatures recorded since 
foe Inception of all-weather 
racing, the management feel 
It should be emphasised that 
with continuing extreme cold 
arid snow forecast, the meet- 
ings cannot be described as 
certain to proceed.” 

Course director Richard 
Muddle said: “We will con- 
tinue to work round the clock 
and are hopeful to stage both 
programmes. We really need 
a couple of hours above freez- 
ing to be certain. 

"Unfortunately it is impos- 
sible to make early announce- 
ments as we have found over- 
night problems have been 
overcome. as late. as an hour 
before racing. If foe worst 
‘ comes to foe worst we can al- 
ways move the programme 
back as the floodlights can 
come Into play.” 

Today’s hastily-arranged 
afternoon card deserves to 
succeed, and it would be fit- 
ting If the opening race could 
go to Benjamins Law, already 
3 proven performer on the 
Fibresand. - . , 

With its sharp bends and 
short run-in, the Midlands 
circuit favours a certain type 


of horse gnd Benjamins Law 
(12-55) has already won twice 
over today’s extended nine 
ftirlongs trip. 

Indeed. like others before 
him who could barely raise a 
gallop on turf, Benjamins 
Law has been transformed by 
racing on the sand. He contin- 
ues to go up in the weights, 
but can enjoy another victory 
before the handicapper 
catches up with him. 

Opera Buff (9.30), who has 
been an excellent advertise- 
ment for Gay Kelleway's 
training talents, should carry 
on the good work in the final 
race on foe evening card. 

Trained by Martin Pipe on 
his first six starts this season. 
Opera Buff has gone from 
strength to strength for foe 
Kelleway stable, winning bis 
last three races by a total of 21 
lengths. 

That includes a 10 lengths 
victory over this course and 
distance, and even though 
Opera Buff has' shot up the 
ratings he should still be too 
much of a handful for the 
back-to-form Shakiyr. 

An even better bet from 
today's 14 races, though, 
could be Toojoors Riviera 
(8.30) in the Hogmanay 
Handicap. 

Jeff Pearce’s five-year-old 
ran a promising race on his 
all-weather debut when third 
hphlnri Easy Choice and Dnke 
Valentino at Lingfield 
recently- ... _ 

That form looks solid. The 
winner, unbeaten in three 
starts at Lingfield. is regarded 
a cut above average and Duke 
Valentino went cm to win a 
competitive handicap an foe 
Equi track four days later. 


Bailey faces jockey poser 

|£]tf BAILEY is liMy to 


gmface another difficult 
search for a replacement 
iockey if Master Oafs, One 
Lid Coulton aU Jme up 

for the rescheduled King 

George VI Chase at Sandown 

next Saturday- _ 

Jamie Osborne bad 
forked to replace sidelined 



jockey Norman. Williamson 
aboard Master Oats for the 
subsequently abandoned 
Ericsson Chase at Leopard- 
stown on Thursday. 

But he win not be able to 
ride Bailey’s chaser at San- 
down as Oliver Sherwood has 
confirmed Coulton a definite 
participant and yesterday 
laid: "Jamie rides Coulton — 
end of story.” 

Richard Dunwoody's un- 
availability after his commit- 
ment to One Man further 

complicates matters. 

Possible names to consider 
are Mick Fitzgerald, David 
Bridgwater and Warren 

M WiS?am Hill yesterday 
reported a bet of £2,000 at 4-1 
fbrBarton Bank, who is now 

MteSrf aa*y-»a» 

ManJsfevounteatlfrB. 
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Wolverhampton all-weather Flat afternoon card 
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• Blinkered today for the first time: WOLVERHAMPTON 
(afternoon): 12.55 Boost; 1.25. Rainbow Walk: 255 Flashing 
Sabre. WOLVERHAMPTON (evening): 7.30 Chadleigh Lane; 
9.00 Supreme Power; 9.30 Backvlew, Elly Fleetfoot 
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Soccer 


Shearer poised for 
the Premier ton 



Sports Honours 
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Paul Weaver asks former England strikers 
to evaluate Blackburn's man of 99 goals 


I T IS at this time of year, 
with needles beginning to 
fall off Christmas trees, 
that Alan Shearer may 
feel especially vulnerable. 

Shearer is Britain' 6 out- 
standing centre-forward — 
the best in Europe, according 
to Dennis Berghamp — but he 
has scored only five times for 
England in 21 appearances. 

His last competitive inter- 
national goal was against 
Turkey in November 1992 
and, although he scored in 
friendlies against Greece in 
May. 1994. and the United 
States four months later, he 
has since made 10 ftifl appear- 
ances without hitting the tar- 
get It is little wonder the Eng- 
land coach Terry Venables, 
rather like Ronald Col man in 
Random Harvest wears the 
bewildered expression of a 
man who has found the key 
but lost the front door. 

Shearer has played at the 
apex of the Christmas tree 
formation employed by Vena- 
bles — the chief fairy, accord- 
ing to some unkindly observ- 
ers — but with his back to 
goal, has often looked a for- 
lorn, frustrated figure. 

His club form, however, 
cannot be faulted. He faces 
Tottenham Hotspur at Ewood 
Park this afternoon looking 
for his 100th Premiership goal 
for Blackburn Rovers in only 
124 league appearances. He is 
likely to find it; he has scored 
in every home game this 
season. 

If and when he manages to 
score he will become the first 
man to reach the Premiership 
century; he leads Les Ferdi- 
nand (78), Andy Cole (69), Ian 
Wright (65) and Matt Le Us- 
sier by some distance. 

So how good is he? Tommy 
Lawton, he of the sleek cen- 


tre-parting, is in no doubt 
“Dixie Dean was the best erf 
all of us — Just look at his 
record. But without question 
Alan Is the best of his day and 
an all-time great” 

Lawton, 76, who lost six 
peak years to the Second 
World War but Still manqgafl 
231 league goals in 390 appear- 
ances and 22 in 23 interna- 
tionals, adds; “Alan is the 
co mple te centre-forward. He‘s 
determined and tmnoiecH jjg 
leads the line, is strong in the 
air and with either foot, has 
pace; a good positional sense 
and he scores goals. I hon- 
estly can't see a weakness and 
would place him ahead of 
Gary Lineker, who did a won- 
derful job for England. 

“But Terry Venables has 
got it wrong. You cant expect 
a lad to go 90 minutes on his 
own, I needed help from play- 
ers like Raich Carter rt^ 
Tom Finney; Alan should tell 
Venables he needs support Z 
would look to Ferdinand and, 
from midfield, to Paul Ince 
but not Paul Gascoigne, who 
has made more money crying 
than from good football If we 
rely on him to win things, 
God help us. But Alan is just 
the sort you can rely on." 

Finney. 73, who is about to 
have a stand named after him 
at Preston North End's Deep- 
dale ground, was perhaps 
En gland 's finest all-round for- 
ward and earned 76 caps. He 
says; "Alan's the best we’ve 
got no doubt He’s good in the 
air, brave and has good con- 
trol and pace. 1 rate him very 
highly, Ihe best we’ve had for 
years and a good team-man. 

“But he thrives on service. 
You can't do it an your own 
against international de- 
fences playing a sweeper. 
What we need are pacy wing- 


ers and 1 think Venables has 
been unlucky that Darren Art 
derton has been Injured." 

A Teessider with a genuine 
knowledge of football's finer 
points would appear to be a 
scarce commodity if the way 
fans of Middlesbrough jeered 
Shearer recently is anything 
to go by; they then reported 
the centre-forward to the FA 
for celebrating his goal by 
winking in their direction. 
Wilf M ann i on, however, the 
26- times capped Inside-for- 
ward of the Forties and early , 
Fifties, is an exception. 

Now 77 and looking forward 
to Boro’s game against Aston 
Villa on Monday, he says: 
“Venables should have given 
more caps to the poor Geordie 
lads Peter Beardsley and 
Chris Waddle. They would 
have given Alan the proper 
service. But we must stick 
with Shearer.” 

Allan Clarke, who won 19 
England caps in the Seven- 
ties, says; “Shearer is our 
best forward by a mile. Mick 
Jones was the best I played 
with but Alan gets more 
goals. But two up front is very 
hard, let alone one. I think 
Robbie Fowler would give the 
right support Apart from 
scoring goals he’s a proper 
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Kendall’s triple 
transfer coup 


Jan Ross 

H oward kendall's 

regeneration of Shef- 
field United continued 
apace yesterday with the 
signing of three more players. 

After a day of frantic activ- 
ity Kendall had convinced the 
former England internation- 
als Gordon Cowans and David 
White, along with Notts Coun- 
ty’s defender Chris Short, 
that they should move to Bra- 
mall Lane and join United's 
desperate fight for First Div- 
ision survival. 

Cowans, who recently cele- 
brated his 37th birthday, was 
signed on a free transfer from 
Wolves with White making 
permanent his loan move 
from Leeds after the two clubs 
had agreed a £500,000 fee. 

Short, the brother of Ever- 
ton's Craig, moves from one 
of Kendall 's former dubs in a 
£130,000 exchange deal which 
sees Paul Rogers leave for 
Meadow Lane. 

Kendall has now bought 
five players in 16 days and he 
said: “The signings 1 have 
made since my arrival show 


| that we are bringing in qual- 
ityfootballers. 

*1 saw Gordon Cowans play 
against our reserve side 
recently and realised that de- 
spite his age, he has still got 
what it takes. I want him to 
do the job here that Peter 
Reid did for me at both Ever- 
toh and Manchester City-" 

White's surprising depar- 
ture from El land Road repre- 
sents a loss of £1.5 million far 
Leeds, who signed him from 
Manchester City almost ex- 
actly two years ago in a £2 
million exchange deal involv- 
ing David Rocastle. 

Jan Molby has joined Nor- 
wich on a month's loan and 
goes straight into the midfield 
against Reading in a game 
likely to go ahead because of 
Carrow Road’s undersoil 
heating. 

Norwich's new manager 
Gary Megson moved quickly 
after Liverpool said the 32- 
year-old Dane could leave An- 
Held and Megson wants to se- 
cure him later on a free 
transfer. 

The Soce*r Dtary will rativn 
next weak. 


Weekend fixtures 


(3.0 unless salad) 

(s-i = 0)Mk*rt P = Postponed) 

Soccer 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal v Wimbledon — 

Aston Villa v Shaft Wad (P) 

Blackburn v Tottenham 

Bolton v Coventry 

Chelsea v Liverpool 

Evarton v Leads . — — — — 

Man utd v OPR . ■ — 

Nottm Forest v Middlesbrough 

Southampton v Man City (P) 

West Ham v Newcastle (P) 

FA VASE: TMnMtound Mooad mtem 

Fumes* V Rtumtfs Town (Winners home to 

Taunton Tn). _ ' 

OH VAUXHALL COMFCRSHCB] Dag A 
Red ir Bromsgrova. P o stp one d! Bath v 
Msec Ml eld; Farnborougti v Altrincham; 
0 nonhead v Southport Kettering v North- 
wich: Kidderminster v HaWac Runcorn v 
Morecamtae; Slough * SMyaWga; Ste- 
venage v Dover Tetterd v Woking: Welirng 

v Hednoatord. . 


Charley * Matlock. Postpone* Barnber 
Bridge v Wilton AIK Barrow v Bishop 
Auckland: Blyth Soviana v Hyde Utd: Box- 
ton v Accrington Stanley: Colwyn Bay v 
OrmkKfen; FrtcJdey v Buteeley; Gam- 
borough v Enuey. Knowsley v Marins: 
Leek Town v Boston Usd: Wlnsford v Epen- 
nymoor. Hret DMstoo: AHreton Tn V 
Bradiord PA: Ashton Utd v Gnat Harwood 
Tn; Conpleton Tn v Harrogate Tn; Fare ley 

Celtic v Lincoln Utd; Fteetwod v Gretna; 
Leigh v Atherton Lft Nefteriiakl v Whllley 
Bay. ReddWIs Bor v Guram Ashton; War- 
rington Tn v Lancaster C; Worksop Tn v 
Eastwood Tn. . 

OflMT NOLLS lUOUfi Pi Slider D*v- 
i-i — ■ Backveil Utd v Tiverton Tn; Bam- 
atonfcj Tn v Mangottfleld Utd: BkMord Tn 
v Frame Tn; Bridport v Chippenham TK 
SrisiOi MF v Odd Down Aft; Creditkm Utd 
v Tarrington: Taunton Tn v Br Islington, 


Cricket 

£ngland "tour to SA 
Match Reports 

0891 22 88 29 

Ortfe o0« 30prtnto cheep rate. 
49p/rrtn at aA othar drnes. Supptod by 

IMS, IS Mark Lane. Leeds LSI 8LQ. 

Ha**»e «7I 7184473 

Spirt 

eTZifOuardlan 


ENDSLEH3H LEAGUE 
First Dhrtston 

Barnsley v Weal Brom 

Charlton v Southend 

Crystal Palace v Grimsby (P) 

Huddersfield v Stoke (a-t) 

Leicester v Oldham (P) 

Norwich v Reading — 

Port Vale v Luton (P). 

Shew UW V Mil (wall 

Sunderland v Birmingham 

Tran mere v Ipswich (P> 

Watford v Derby (P) — 

Wolverhampton v Portsmouth - - 
Se c ond Dtvfaion 

Blackpool v Swansea (P) 

Brentford v Wycombe (P) 

Bristol City v Bristol Hvrs 

Chesterfield v Walsaff (P) 

Crewe v Peterborough (P) . — - 

Hull v Brighton (P> 

Oxford Utd v Notts County <P) 

Rotherham v Bradford (P) 

Shrewsbury v Carlisle 

Stockport v Wrexham (P) 

Swindon v Burnley (PJ . 

York v Bournemouth IP) 

Third CHviafcwi 

Barnet v Torquay (P) — 

Cambridge Utd v Fulham (PI 

Cardiff v Wigan (P) 

Golcltesiar v Scarborough (P) 

Darlington v Preston {P) 

Exeter v Cheater- 

Gillingham v Mansfield 

Hartlepool v Hereford (P) ; 

Lincoln v Leyton Orient—— 

Northampton v Plymouth [PJ 

Rochdale v Bury |P) ■ — 

Scunthorpe v Doncaster (P) -- 

flat IU EAflUft Ihs e der Phtofooi Aytos- 
txjry y st ABhmk Boreham Wood v Cherv- 
«jyT: Bromley v Walton » Car ‘ 

stoUton v DutwtcK Grays v Enfield; Harrow 
Bor v Hendon: Hlfchln v Hayes; Klngston- 
uut V Bishop’s Stofderd; IkSMay v Sum*) 
Utd; reading v WWttnfli Yeoyli v PurtieeL 
Hk*ti Bartdna v Chssnam Utd: Basin g- 
ttofes T V Blllericay T: Hsytuldpe Swats v 
Banofi ftvfs; iteMsnfiaad_Uld v TWns 
itM- umrta*/ V AWsrdtot T; Oxford C v 
einjnMT; Tooting A Mitcham UMv Whyte- 

v Boonor Ragb T; Wokingham T v Layton 
’ p,SSm; »£»* Badtort T * WHfuimT: 
SSSSeii T v Lastheriiwd; ciuitam si 
Paler v War* Cfisshunf * Hungsriom T; 
Collier Row vHsmsI DorUng 

v Edowsre T: Hampton v Banstaad Aih; 
SrtrwWddwv T * MatPnltaJ, Wtvwhoe 
r y Conway (skuuf. 1Wrd» Aveley v Lefgfr- 
» v Soumell; tort Thurroct Uid v 
Horn ch urch: Epsom A Ewell v Windsor A 
Bon^FUcfcwell Hft * Nortnwood: Hertford 
T v Lew*® Horsham * Klnuttufy T; Tring 
T v Cfaplon; WsaJdsJons v Camlwriey T: 
W In gale A Finchley .v.Hg to * T . 
LEAOUE OF II«LAJ®j pramler Dhr- 
i-tw . Cork C v Sligo Rvre iT.Oi. Galway 
Ud v Drogheda Utd tT.0t - T^m»»ro»fc Bo- 
Mnwsns v Atnkwe Tn (3 *5). UCD « si 
Patricks Aft <3-151 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 

Prwmlwr IMvMtoa 

Falkirk v Motherwell (P) 

Hearts v Celtic (P) 

Kilmarnock v Aberdeen (P) 

Rafttr v Particle (P) 

Rangers v Hibernian 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First DfvWon 

Dumbarton v Dundee [P) 

Dundee Utd v Airdrie 

Greenock Morton v Dunfermline (P) 

Hamilton v St Mirren (P) 

St Johnstone v Clydebank (PJ — 

Second DMshm 

Berwick v Ayr (P) 

Clyde v Queen of South (P) 

Ea« Fife v Stirling (PJ 

Montrose v Stranraer (P) 

Stanhouaernufr v Fortw (P) 

Third DlvMon 
Alloa v Coweenbaalh (PJ 

Arbroath v Albion (P) 

Livingston v Caledonian T (P) 

Queen's Park v Ross County {2.0) — 


DtvlaiaK Aftmtone v Merthyr; Baldock 
I Tn v Worcastar; Chahraford v Salisbury; 

Ctwiianham v Stafford: Crawfey Tn v Cam- 
I bridge C; Dorchsater v Gravovand A N; 
Gnwtey Rv»s v Gkwccatw; Hafeaowen v 
Fkishdan A D'rnonds Ifliaaton Tn v Burton; 
Newpon AFC v Hastings; Sudbury Tnv VS 
Rugby. WitfoJ DhUos Bodwonn Utd v 
Bridgnorth Tic Bury Tn v Dudley Tn; Corby 
Tn v Sutton CoWftnW: Sveahsm Utd v 
Kings Lynn; Hinckley Tn v SofftuJI Bon 
Moor Qrn v Grantham Tn; Paget Rngre v 
U<cast«r UK RC Warwick v Reddltoh Utd; 
Rothwntl Tn v Nunaatsn Bor; Stourbrtdga v 
Bibtton Tn: Tamworft v Bucringnam Tn. 
Tauth a ra DhMona Aahtord Tn v Wey- 
mouth: Braintree Tn v Baahtey. Clnderiort 
Tn v Faraham Tn; Fisher 83 v SttBng- 
bou me: Fleet Tn v Erilh A SeWedera; Hav- 
ant Tn v Cievedon Tn: Maitiaia v Wltnay 
Th; Newport I0W v Trowbridge Tn; Poole 
Tn v Forest Gm ftvra; Wsstoo-S-Mare v 
Waiarlooville: Yaw Tn v Tonbridge Arafta 
H-W COUNTIES LEAGUE] MlXn 
Mom Blackpool Rvnt v Penrith: Bootle v 
Chadderlon; Burscough v GllUieroa; 
Holker Old Bqyg vSt Helens Tn: Kkbgrove 
Aft v Mosslay; Maine Rd v Blassop NE: 
Nantwkft Tn v Rbrton: Newcastle Tn v 
Eastwood Hanley; Sketmaradala Utd v 
Darwen. Tradord v Salford C. 
FEDERATION BREWERY NORTH ERM 
LBAAUEa Fhst DMahim BriUngham Byn 
v Chester LeStreot; Durham C v W Auck- 
land; Eppleton CW v Stockton; Fenyhlfl 
Aft y PeMriae: Murun v Shlkton: RTU 
Newcaade v Ounaton FetL Seahom FtS v 
Gutoborough Tn: Tow Law Tn v Bedllngton 
Ter; Whickium v Crook Tn: Whitby Tn v 
Con sen. 

IRISH UUOtlE COCA-COLA FLOODLIT 

COP-, nret-roumi, find lagi BaJlyclare w 
Poriadown; Ballymena v Crusaders; Car- 
rlck v CUenavon. Cotarauie v Bangor □«- 
unary y unflokJ- Larne v Ards: Newry v 
Otemoran Omaqti Tn t Ciiftonviile- 



. 
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T HE world-record trirSe- 
jimiper Jonathan Ed- 
wards is as thrilled with 
hisMBE, awarded in the New 
Year Honours List, as be was 
with his other achievements 
over a remarkable year. 

The modest man from 
Gateshead — and son of a 
Devon vicar — who was 
recently named BBC Televi- 
sion's Sports Personality Of 
The Year afterhis exploits at 
this year's world champion- 
ships, said of his award: “It’s 
a great honour. Outside of ac- 
tual athletics this achieve- 
ment, along with winning the 
BBC award, has been one of 
my dreams. Now it has come 
true and I have got both of 
them." 

Dermot Reeve Is never lost 
for words and after being 
awarded an OBE the talented 
cricket captain and mimic 
I said: Tm flattered but War- 
wickshire's successes over 
the past couple of years are 
not just down to me." 

More honour came War- 
1 wzekshire's way when their 
former player Alan S m it h , 
chief executive of the Test 
and County Cricket Board, 
was given a CBS for his ser- 
vices as an administrator. 

Shaun Edwards, the Wigan, 
En gland and Great Britain 
captain awarded the OBE, 


Roger Hunt 34 caps in the 
Sixties and a World Cup win- 
ner, says: "Teddy Sher- 
ingham might be the man but | 
4-4-2 is so difficult When I : 
played for Liverpool I had 
(Ian] Callaghan and [Peter] 
Thompson on the wings.” 
Lineker, moreover, thinks 
Shearer's one deficiency is 
his lack of experience in Con- 1 
tinental football but he is con- , 
vinced he will make it Brian 
Clough, two caps only, com- 
pares Shearer with himself 
but admits that the younger 
man makes more goals. 
“Mind, I tried to make them 
once but the people I played 
with couldn't score." 


Linesman sees 
red after 
losing his job 

A LINESMAN who was de- 
/imoted by the Scottish 
Football Association is tak- 
ing legal advice. 

George McGuire has been 
taken off the senior list 
following an incident on 
October 21 at Ibrox involv- 
ing Alan Lawrence of 
Hearts and the Bangers de- 
fender Craig Moore. 

McGuire, of Bonnyrigg, 
and the Aberdeen referee 
Mike Pocock missed an al- 
leged elbow by Lawrence, 
who later received a one- 
match SFA suspension on 
file strength of a referee 
supervisor’s report. 

Earlier this month the 
41-year-old civil servant 
was told he can now offici- ( 
ate only in amateur foot- 
ball after 14 years as a ref- 
; eree in Scotland. 

*T am taking legal advice , 
on the matter.’’ said ! 
McGuire, who claims he ! 
was told there was no right 
of appeal against the 
decision. 

It is believed McGuire is 
angry that his explanation 
that he did not see the inci- 
dent involving Lawrence 
and Moore was not ac- 
cepted by the SFA. 


said: “I don't know how de- 
serving I am of it bat obvi- 
ously rm very pleased.” - 

The former Lions teamr 
mates Dean Richards ^ and 
Robert Jones are made MBEs 
for their services to rugby 
union and Jones said; I am 
as delighted with this as any 
achievement on the pitch. _ _ 

Another Welshman simi- 
larly honoured, the Liverpool 
striker Ian Rush, sard: “I 
remember Kenny Dalglisn 
getting his and thinking it 
was great even to know some- 
one who had received one.” 

Karen Dixon, a member of 
Britain's three-day event 
(paw, thought she might have 
to wait until after'the Olym- 
pic Games in Atlanta, where 
she will compete on the vet- 
eran Get Smart, for "anything 
like an MBE". The 31-year-old 
from County Durham said: . 
‘Tm thrilled but a little 
surprised.” 

Nine years after his MBE 
the 43-year-old motorcycle 
champion Joey. Dunlop 
receives an OBE for breaking 
Mike Hailwood’s record for 
Isle of Man TT wins. Another 
OBE goes to Kendra 
I Slawinski, England's former 
netball captain. 

Ted Lowe, the quiet voice of 
snooker, broke out of whis- 
pers to say of his MBE: “I am 
delighted.” 

Conqplate Hat, pages 8 and 7 


Sailing 

Sayonara drifts 
to frustrating win 


Score and roar Shearer celebrates another useful day at the office mark p/ui 

Rangers seek revenge on ice 


Patrick Glenn 

L IKE Torvill and Dean, 
Rangers and Hibernian 
will have the ice to them- 
selves this afternoon as the 
Premier Division programme 
capitulates to the weather. 

More correctly the league 
leaders and their third-placed 
rivals will have the heated 
surface of Ibrox on which to 
perform. Rangers’ 1-0 defeat 


at the hands of the Edinburgh 
side in September is their 
only reverse so far in the 
championship and revenge 
would extend the champions’ 
lead over Celtic to eight 
points before the Old Firm 
collision next Wednesday. 

"I know people claim it is 
an advantage to be playing 
while Celtic aren't and that 
we have the chance to put 
pressure on them but there is 
equal pressure on us to get 


TEAM SHEET 


Arsenal v WhnMwton 

Arsenal's Bergkamp rslurns after five 
gamee out vrtth a call Injury; Haidar and 
Hanaon are dropped. Tlta forward Clarke 
Is ekpeaed to Keep hta place alter an im- 
pmsfva dfibuf tn ma 3-0 win over OPR. 
Wimbledon have yet to reveal If Jones win 
be dropped after being atm tod at Chaise*. 
Thu goalkeeper Hesld la fit after missing 
out at Hie Bridge with a kiwe-ligamam 
injury but Sagers should continue. 

Blackburn v Tottenham 

Blackburn s Shearer will be locking tor he 
100ft Premiership goal However, me can- 
tra-baefe Hendry and midfielder Sherwood 
ere both suspended; Sutton and Warhunu 
may be recalled. Tottenham are wilhoui 
Fox. Howells. Dozzell and Wilson as well 
as tnafr tong-term casualties Andnrton. 
Kerslake. Thors hredt and Scoff. Shar- 
Ingham faces a la le test on a troublesome 
bock. Gerry Francis adds the Romanian 
Dumitrescu and the midfielder Watson to 
hta aouatL 


NOR1HKRH COtlimSS CAST LSAOUb 
P re mie r DMetoc Denaby Utd v Stocta- 
bridge PS; Giasshmignun wiet v Goote Tn. 
Hatfield Mato v Pickering Tn; HuchnaJJ Tn v 
Hal lam; Lhieroedge v Ovsen ABr. Maltby 
MW v Arniftorpe Wei; N Femby Utd v 
Snog Tn; Oases Tn v Below Tn: Sheffield 
v Arnold Tn. Thackley v Ash be Id UU. 
LXJUHJE OF WAUCSr Aberystwyth v Ban- 
gor C (2-301; Barry Tn v Caere*? (2.301; 
Cawrarton Tn v Bnton Ferry Conuea Bay 
v Flint 7rv Conwy * Porthnwoofi; Ebbw 
Vale v Afan LMo; Holywell v mier Cardiff; I 
Llanelli v Conn ah's Quay; Nowtown v 
Cwmbran; Ton P antra v Llanaantffraid. j 

Rugby Union 

SWAUCC CTJPi Fourth roundr TaJywahi r 
Dunvam I2J0K ! 

nvc ha nous isinkdi copi semi- , 
flnMai Lemster v Cardiff (1.30. Lansdoeme 
FVt Toulouse v Swansea (2.0. Los Sepl- 
Denlnra). 

COURAOV CLUBS CHAM PI ON SW Pi 
NiUmuI LngM Ones. F Mtw w* 

Olouceetor v Baft; Orrell v Saracens; 
Wasps v Harlequins; Leicester v Sale; W 
Hantepoof V Bristol. Hwtimuf Ls a g w 
Ten UJn Irish v Ldn Scottish; Waterloo v 
Bedford 12.15) Pn a tponedi Moseley v 
I Horthampam; Nortmgham v Newcastle 
Gcreforih; WakeficHd v Biackheaft- 
MteKBKSM MATTOttAA LSAOUEc Ftrat 
OMstope Aberavon v Neath <2.30); LlanelU 
v Stow Vale (230|; Pontypridd v New- 
bridge (2.30): Treorchy v Abenlllery KL3Q). 
Postponed! Bridgend v Newport S e co nd 
DhMon Abercynoo v Uutoaran (£30); 
Bonymaen v Caerphilly [230L Cross Keys 
v Uassieg (2jot Pomypool v s Wales 
Police iz aoi. yetradgyniatt v Tenby Utd 
(£30). Poatpenedh Dunvanl v Llandovery 
(due to cup del 

SHU TIN NP NTS CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Regional I ney : bet Oimr Borbugh- 
muir v Watsoniena (2.0): Cutrie v Bigger 
(£0); Haddington v Preston Lodge 12.01: 
Mussetourgh » Edhibutoh Wndrs (2.00) 
bet TSeof Dundee HSFP v Cwdorphine 
(£0); Edinburgh Auds u Gordoniam (2.01; 
Grangemouth v KirMaUty (2.00); Hcnds 
FP v Stewarts Mel FP (2.Q). South: Hawick 
v Langholm (20): Keln v Gala (2.0): 
MWrose v JwMforen (2 OS Peebles v 
Selkirk (2.0). West: Klhnamock v GHK 
liar. SUrUng County v Glasgow Acads 
(SLOT. West of Scotland v Glasgow South- 
ern HJJt Wigtownshire v Ayr (£0). 
cun MATCHES: AsxeaiH v Sutton & 
Epsom (2.301; Berry HiH v Worcester 
{2.30k Broughton Pfc v Morlejr (230); Cam- 
berfey v Havem (2161. CHfton v uveston-S- 
Uire, Fytde v Wturfedaie (230). Karro- 
gaie v Bradford A Btogiey (2.15): Henley v 
Reading (2-30): High Wycombe v Ruisllp 
(2.301: Kendal v Keighley |2.1&); Leeds v 
Middtes&rough (2.151: Lrtwpool St Helens 
v Wtortnotcit Ph (2.301; Ldn Weien v 
Richmond (2.16): Lydney v Nunoaton; Of- 
ley v Sandal (2.151: Redruth u SI ivos 
(2.301; Rowlyn Pk * Easter (2J0>. Rofter- 
rutm v Hudderelleld (2.30): Rugby v Bir- 
mingham SolftuiL Walsall * Stourbridge 
(2.30), Waieriwv Bedtord |2 IS) 

Tomorrow 

TCNNENTS WTCH DWTHICT CHAMPI- 
OffSHIPi Glasgow Disirlei v Edinburgh 
D'etrici (2 0 Murrayiistdi 


Bofton v Coventry 

Baton have Bergason alerting a three- 
mated ban and may gamble on an oartler- 
ftooerxpected ratum for Stubbs or move 
Phillips to cenireHnck and recall the full- 
back McAiMsple. Coventry's Irish Under- 
21 nxrmohler Boland Is sal to play only his 
second game ol uw season, repiadns the 
suspended Richardson. 

Cholsea v Liverpool 

Chelsea's Hughes is suspended so Fur- 
tong m oxpeaao to lead the attack- Myers 
laces a late fitness tssL so Barnett and 
Dow are Included to Ihe squad Liverpool's 
Fowler, scorer of five goals in two games, 
has shaken off the flu and lakes his place 
In an unchanged side. 

Everton v Leeds 

Ever ton ere unchanged attar their 4-0 
thrashing at Middlesbrough on Boxing 
Day. Ferguson has recovered from gastric 
Hu and is expected u be on me bunch. 
Leeds have lost Teboah who has linked 
up with fto Ghanaian national side. He is 


Rugby League 

REOAL TROPHY] SwnMInMr St Hetensv 
Warrington (Postponed till January a). 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAGUE) 
P r eii s oMsiam Dudley Hill v Meynelo 
<ZO[. Haworth v Leigh Miners HW (2.0): 
Lock Lane v Hemal Hempstead (2-0). Waal 
Hull v Wigan Si Patricks (2.0); Wootston v 
MIHom (2.0). First DMstoni Loigh East v 
Thomhia (2.0); Maldgrean v Eostmoar 
12X9; Otdhom 5( Annas v Walnoy CentraJ 

(2.0) : Out Inn v Bevailey 12.01. 

ACADEMY: First DMstoni Branford v 
Leads: KUke(ie(d T v Hull, Warrington v Si 
Hntons; Wigan v Casiieford. B soond Dtv- 
Istons Featharetone R v Hull KR: Halifax v 
Koighley C. Salford v Shafllatd 6, Wtonos v ' 
Oldham nrird {HhWom Carlisle v Kud- 
dorafteto; Gateshead v Yortc. Swtmon v 
Baooy: Woriongion T v Hunslef 
Tomorrow 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- I 
SHIP: Fbvt DMshm Wakefield v Bailey . 
1230). Whitehaven v Wtonm. tvoooU Dtv 
Isiom Barrow v Chortoy (2 30): Brantley v 

Hull KR fl IM: Doncaster v Minsk* 1130); 
Leigh v Carlisle: York v Swinton (1.0). I 

Pq||^w fhnT] I 

BUDWDSER LBAOUEi Derby v Worthing 

(8.0) , John Carr Panthers Doncaster v 

ShalftoW (T.Ot; Homel v Newcastle (7 JO). .1 

lee Hockey i 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION] Rrsmter DM 
Fife v HumbwsWe |7.i5): Mlilon Keynes v 
Durham (6 30); Nottingham v Stoogh (a30); i 
ShafliaU v Basingstoke (7.0). Tomorrow] I 
Humbersxlo v Milton Keynes (KB: Slough ! 

v Basingstoke (6.301. Ohr Onto Blllmgham 

v CtieJmsford [C.30). Dumfries v Blackbum 
(7001. Manchester v MumyfleW (7.0): ; 
PsuJey v SoWmll (7 Telford vPeterboi- . 
ough (7 JO). Tmhhiww Blackburn v 811- 
l Ingham (00). Braeknsll v Swindon (5.15): 
Guitotord v Tnlford (5.151. Medway v 
Cholmatans IS. IS): UurrityHakl * Solihull . 
(B.0); Paisley v Dumfries (BO); Peterbor- 
ough v Manchester (2 0). 

Hockey 

JUNIOR COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP] , 
East (10.0. Derotiam) 

U-17/15 DtYISKMUU. TOURNAMENTS 

(9.15. Brlstoil. 

HUPS CLUBS* Bealeyfieaft v Polygons: 
BAieharfa v Peterborough; Boyne ml v , 
WoMngtiam; CokMSter v Norwich City 
Derehani v Pelhant) (130K Enfield v BroM- 
boumo; Firebrands li v Wesftury-. Haver- 
ing V Upminster Newport v Chepstow; 
Oxford Hawks v City of Oriord. WaC v 
Bedtord fl Ol: Westciin v Southend (116); 
Wokmg v Ashford (Ma). 

WOMEN'S U-21 TERfltreniAL tDUtt- 
(LAMENT (1QX). Aurora SC. Hoftwham)' 
South v West Midlands v Essl (12 0): North 1 
v Souft (2.0). 

WOMBH'3 U-18/18 TERRITORIAL 
TOURNAMENTS (10 0. Concord SC. 
Sheffleldl 

WOMEN'S CLUBS: CfteWnmt v Cr otitjrc | 
DeesHte v Colwyn Bay: Epson v Totwtng. . 
ion. Havant v Wwnbonw 11.30): Hounalow v 
Richmond |2.30l. Lotchwhrth v Brovboume 
tlJOj Norwich Cilv v Harinston M II 0): 
Stainer V Aifihwo lUvi 111 3 ft | 


the result" said the Rangers 
manager Walter Smith. 

With Alex Cleland avail- 
able. Smith may revert to his 
preferred three-man central 
defence of Gough, Petrie and 
McLaren, with Cleland and 
Robertson wide. 

Alex Miller, the Hibs man- 
ager, is without the influen- 
tial Michael O'Neill. Gareth 
Evans and Darren Dods be- 
cause of injury and 
suspension. 


Bxpenod to bo roplacad by Wallaca while 
Ford may continue In fto absence ol Dm 
suspended Palmar. 

Man Utd v QPR 

The French centre-bock Prunler replaces 
May. who haa Joined PaiiiMer, Bruce and 
Parker on Unltod'e ftfured Dm. Ale* Fergu- 
son Is hoping to take the Bordeaux player 
on loan tor the rest of the season. OPR's 
centre-bock McDonald starts a two-match 
nan. so Ready b recalled. Alien la chat- 
lenging Gallon lor a piece alongside Hale- 
ley in me Blteck as Ray Wilkins's team 
straggle to pull away fte danger zone. 

Nottm F v Middlesbrough 

For oofs Bryan Roy. who made a brief ap- 
pearance as substitute In the 1-0 win over 
Shell mm Wednesday, b In contention for a 
recall altar sevon weeks out wffh a tom , 
cartilage. Lee is the man moat under 1 
threat Boro have Bermby end fflgneft In- 
jured nut Juninho Is Included In the squad 
despite picking up a knock In fte Boxing 
Day detent by Everton. 


Bob Fisher 

S AYONARA was first 
home in the Sydney-Ho- 
bart Race yesterday, the 
first American yacht to take 
the line honours in 17 years, 
but progress throughout the 
third day was slow and put 
paid to her chance of break- 
ing the coarse record. 

The 78ft yacht, owned by 
Larry Ellison and skippered 
by Geoff Stagg. took three 
[ days 53 minutes and 35 
seconds to complete the 630- 
mile course, nicknamed “Hell 
on High Water”, more than 10 
hours outside the record. 

“We thought we had a great 
shot at the record," said Elli- 
son, “but the wind gods said 
*no\ It hadn't been as frustrat- 
ing^ lightasthefinaldayall 
the way.” 

“We had a very hard night 
across Bass Strait, with 4045 
knots of wind crashing off 
very, very big seas,” said 


Stagg, “but the contrast was 
marked.” The big sloop was 
almost drifting as it passed 
the Iron Pot and entered the 
Derwent River but a sea 
breeze began to fill in, a light 
spinnaker was hoisted and 
Sayonara, who led from the 
Boxing Day start, finished 
two hours before George 
Snow's Brindabella. 

“This morning you could 
have swum faster," said the 
madia mogul Rupert Murdoch 
who helped steer, worked foe 
winches and made soup for 
the crew on Sayonara. 

Snow has taken second 
place twice in a row but did 
have the consolation of lead- 
ing Peter Walker's 69ft Foxtel 
Amazon, a specialist down- 
wind design, by just over two 
hours. Fourth home was 
Anton Starling’s 82ft Fudge, 
formerly Bill Koch’s Mata- 
dort, followed by Syd Fi- 
scher's 50ft Ragamuffin, foe 
best placed on corrected time 
of the early finishers. 


Cross Country I Rugby League 



Britons out 
to prove 
their worth 


Stove Bferfey 

B RITAIN'S male distance 
runners, after a season of 
being beaten on the track and 
beaten over the head by their 
critics, have summoned up 
something approaching a 
I snarl towards foe end of this 
I year with through- the-teeth 
barks of “we're as good as 


anybody". 

This afternoon, at the Bupa 
international race in Dur- 
ham, part of the IAAF Chal- 
lenge circuit, they will be out 
to prove it Since the eight- 
year-old race gained Chal- 
lenge status, in 1961, the Afri- 
cans have been do minant , but 
this may not be so today. 

Before anybody supposes 
that an upsurge in spirits , 
much boosted by Andrew 
Pearson's bronze medal in foe 
European Championships at 
Alnwick, has been matched 
by a devastating increase in 
calibre, it should be pointed 
out that the organisers have 
struggled to attract top for- 
eign competition. 

John Ngqgi, the five-times 
world cross country cham- 
pion, is in the field but the 
Kenyan's form is uncertain. 
The main danger to a posse erf 
top British runners is Ethio- 
pia's Assefa Mezgebu, the 
world junior cross country 
champion, who has recently 
been flitting across European 
fields in hot pursuit of the 
Kenyans. 

.Pearson, frill of confidence, 
may be Britain's best hope of 
a victory while the form of 
Rob Denmark, John Nuttafl 
and Paul Evans will be eyed 
with special Interest with an 
Olympic year about to unfold. 

The correlation between 
cross country and track at foe 
top is undisputed. Denmark, 
the Commonwealth 5,000 
metres champion, has been 
urged'by Brendan Foster to 
get stuck into the mud. “I 
think Rob now understands , 
cross country is what helped i 
make the African nations 
great on the track," he said. 


Performance of the week: 
Roy Keane (Manchester 
United), whose mastery of 
the midfield lay at the heart 
of Wednesday’s win against 
Newcastle. 


AN Other 


ONE of the game's natural 
leaders, this gritty north- 
easterner began his career 
wearily but soon started to 
look posh. His best years 
were spent in the company 
of speckled song birds, for 
whom he shed blood memo- 
rably in a Cup seml-finaL 
Later he retraced his steps 
on a road out of London, 

Lost week: Steve Wicks (Chel- 
sea. Derby County, QPR, Crys- 
tal Palace. QPR. Chelsea). 


Regal semi-final 
off as fixture 
chaos looms 

Paul Fitzpatrick 

A N ill-fated centenary 
season lost more of its 
fading lustre when today’s 
Regal Trophy semi-final be- 
tween St Helens and War- 
rington was postponed be- 
cause of the frozen 
Knowsley Road pitch. 

It will now be played next 
Thursday, only three days 
after the New Year's Day 
fixtures between Warring- 
ton and Wigan at Wilder- 
spool and St Helens and 
Leeds at Knowsley Road. 

Saints and Warrington 
were also due to meet next 
Friday in a league game to 
be televised by Sky. That 
will now be played next 
Sunday with Sky switching 
its cameras to Sheffield Ea- 
gles v Bradford Bulls. 

Bradford should be guar- 
anteed play on Monday 
whatever the weather .They 
will meet Halifa x on the 
heated pitch at Hudders- 
field’s McAlplne Stadium 
(noon) in a matrH post- 
poned from Boxing Day.-. 

If the icy conditions con- 
tinue, the centenary season 
j could end in chronic fix- 
ture congestion. Steve 
Simms, the Halifax coach, 
offered the most radical so- 
' lotion: abandon the season. 

But clubs have received a 
circular from the RFL's 
media manager. Paul Har- 
rison, ordering them to de- 
sist from “irresponsible be- 
haviour that is extremely 
rtamngtttp to the game, our 
sponsors and television 
partners”. 

Harrison added that to 
have provided clubs with 
only “four or five hone fix- 
tures between August and 
March 2$ would have been 
fi nan c ial suicide”. 

• St Helena have been or- 
dered to appear before a 
League Inquiry in Leeds 
next Friday to explain why 
they fielded a weakened 
foam in the 53-4 Boxing 
Day defeat at Wigan. 
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Cricket 

South Africa v England: fourth Test, fourth day 


Surgeon 


England bowlers keep door ai3r supports 


spinner 



Mike Sotvay 
fan Port Elizabeth 


Question time . . . Atherton converses with Mitchley after 
a Cork ball was called ‘wide’ photograph mke hewitt 


Rugby Union 


A FTER three days of 
turgid action 
cricket at Its most 
bemusing and be- 
guiling returned to 
St George's Park yesterday, 
leaving the outcome of the 
fourth Test hanging In the 
balance. 

It was not a run-soaked day 
— only 195 scored from 88 
overs — and, superficially, 
scarcely something to send 
critical the experimental car- 
diographs the umpires are 
wearing to test their stress 
levels. But what drama. 

En gland , having extended 
their first-innings total from 
250 for seven to 263 all out 
first thing, had to rely on an 
attack depleted by the loss 
(with a thigh strain) of Mark 
UotL His tour now seems 
over. But. inspired by the ir- 
repressible Dominic Cork, the 
bowlers put the horrors of the 
first South Africa innings be 
hind them. 

They rose splendidly to the 
challenge and, against all ex- 
pectation, had South Africa 
reeling at 69 for six in the 
second innings halfway 
through the middle session, a 
lead of 234. The game was 
there for the winning. 

A seventh-wicket riposte of 
66 from Gary Kirsten and 
Shaun Pollock redressed the 
balance, however, pushing 
England on to the back foot 
and, after tea, reducing them 
to the somewhat shabby and 
controversial tactic of firing 


the ball down the leg side in 
an attempt to delay a 
declaration. 

It finally came, though, at 
162 for nine, shortly after Kir- 
sten had been caught on the 
boundary for 69, leaving Eng- 
land needing 328 to win and 
nine overs in the evening to 
negotiate, something that 
Mike Atherton and Alec Stew- 
art managed while scoring 20. 

To score 308 more runs on a 
fifth-day pitch, against qual- 
ity bowlers with some uneven 
bounce and large areas of 
rough to exploit, represents a 
tall order, particularly when 
none of the first four days has 
produced more than 238 runs. 

But Atherton has already 
shown In this series that 
rining the impossible Is an 
everyday task for him. The 
draw remains favourite and, 
of course. South Africa just 
might blow England away 
But one never knows: today, 
with the weather set fair and 
a vibrantly African crowd in 
full voice, promises to be 
humdinger. 

Picking winning numbers 
in the lottery is a doddle com 
pared to attempting a predic- 
tion of England bowling per- 
formances, so recklessly do 
they lurch between triumph 
and disaster. 

In the South Africa first in- 
nings they were hopeless 
Yesterday, just when, they 
should have been on their 
uppers — and aided by some 
pitiful batting — the three fit 
men responded heroically: 
Cork reeled off the first 20 
overs from the Duck Pond 
End, including a trademark 


three-wicket burst in the 
middle that sent back Jonty 
Rhodes, Brian McMillan and 
Dave Richardson In the space 
of 17 balls without cost; Mar- 
tin sent down seven consecu- 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AFMCAt First Innings 428 (D J 
Cullman Si. O J Richardson B4. O tUraien 
SI. 0 G Cart, 4-113}. 


_ (DvomlgM ZSO-7J 
tRC Ruasall c Cullman b Donald . 
R K Illingworth c Hudson b Donald 

P J Martin b Adams 

M C lion not out . — — 

Extras (IU9. wl. nM)-- • 


Total (120.4 overs] 

M of widest* 258. 263. 

Bowflani Donald 25.4-7-4S-3; Polled. 
22-9-58-3; Adams 37-13-75-3: MaUtews 
20-7-43-0: McMillan 15-6-30-1, Cronje 
1-1-0-O. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Saoand Innings 

A C Hudson c flusseU b Martin * 


G Kirsten c Illingworth b Martin 
•WJ Cronin c Rusodl b Martin 
D J Cullman si Russell b Illingworth 

J N Rhodes Ibw b Cork 

B N McMillan c Hick b Cork 

+0 J Richardson c Russell b Corn .... 
S M Pollock c Cork b Illingworth . — 

C R Matthews cab llllngwtti 

A A Donald not ciul 

p R Adams mu oul - 

Extras Ibfl. IL7. wl. nb31 - 


Total (tor 9 dec. 65.3 overs) ' __ 

Rd of udokotai 6. IB. 60. 65. 69. 68. 135, 
146. 160. 

Bowling: Cork 26.3-5-63-3: Martin 
17-8-38-3. Illingworth 22-7-45-3 

EMQLAKD 
Second innings 

*M A Atherton not oul 

A J Stewart not oul — 5 

Extras Intel — 

Total (lor a B overs) .... “ 

To Bob J E R Gallian. G P Tharps. G A 
Hick. R A Smith. fR C Russell. D G Cork. M 
C UoB. P J Martin. R K lUIngwHlh. 
Bowllngi Pollock 2 -6-4-0: Donald 
2— 6-9— 0: Adama 3- 2 -4-0: McMillan 
2-1-3-0. 

C J Mitchley and S A Budcnor 


five maiden overs at the start 
and collected the wickets of 
Andrew Hudson and pmsie 
Cronje for hls dforl: and 
Richard Illingworth bottled 
up an end and cashed in with 
three wickets as a result. 

Jack Russell, meanwhile, is 
gradually elevating himself to 
something approaches 
status. He -collected three 
more catches yesterday, as 
well as a pickpocket’s stump- 
ing to remove Daryll Cul- 
lman and now has 23 victims 
In this series from only five 

“gSSi that Alan Knott’s 
England Test wicketkeeping 
record is only one more (and 
that in a six-Test series, in 
Australia in 1970-71) and that 
Rodney Marsh’s world record 
for a series is 28. it is an as- 
tounding performance. Rus- 
sell was miffed yesterday 
when he conceded his first 
byes of the match, thanks to a 
wild bouncer from Cork and a 
faster ball which fizzed out- 
side leg stump by Illingworth. 

The early South Africa col- 
lapse was much of their own 
making. Hudson and Cronje, 
for example, played loose 
strokes to swinging deliveries 
(Martin at least gaining his 
reward for keeping the ball 
up to the bat) and Cul lman , 
frustrated by Illingworth’s 
line from over the wicket 
swung agriculturally. 

Cork’s burst, however, was 
typical of those that have 
made Him such a dangerous 
and respected Test match 
bowler in a short space 


of 


time. 

Rhodes, 


three victims, might count 
hims elf unlucky .to be given 
leg-before but McMUlan. who 
survived a s imilar shout first 
ball, gloved a bouncer to 
Graeme Hick at leg slip four 
bails after Atherton had 
moved the fielder there and 
Richardson was drawn into 
playing at an away swinger 
When the adrenalin flows, 
and he gets on a roll. Cork is 
brilliant 

The leg-side negativity 
which followed, and presum- 
ably was adopted at the insti- 
gation of Atherton, is by no 
mpans a new tactic (Trevor 
Bailey once prevented Aus- 
tralia winning a Test at Hea- 
dingley exlusively by this de- 
vice) but has been largely 
eradicated along with other 
time-wasting tactics. 

At one point yesterday 
Cyril Mitchley, standing at 
Cork’s end, intervened and 
spoke first to the bowler and 
then to Atherton, citing no 
doubt Law 42.2, which makes 
the umpires the sole arbiters 
of fair and unfair play. 

Cork's response was to mix 
up the legside stuff with a 
couple of stratospheric bounc- 
ers and some slower deliver- 
ies. Later Mitchley signalled a 
wide as Cork drifted almost 
diagonally down Pollock's leg- 
side and Atherton, who has 
not been best disposed 
towards the umpire since his 
dismissal on Thursday, sidled 
over to find out why. 

It transpired that Mitchley 
felt foe batsman could not 
reach the ball. Sometimes it is 
easy to imagine intrigue 
where none exists. 


Armstrong enters new age 


Gordon Lyle meets the former Scotland 
scrum-half about to join the list of players 
seeking lucrative careers with Newcastle 


A T THE age of 29 Gary 
Armstrong finally be- 
comes a full-time 
player with Newcastle 
. next week, almost two years 
.-after the Scottish, Rugby 
Union pointed him on the 

road to professionalism. 

The irony of an organisa- 
tion which is nothing if not 
apprehensive about the con- 
sequences of playing for pay 
unwittingly helping him 
make up his mind will not be 
lost on Armstrong, capped 30 
times and expected to earn 
more than £150.000 during the 
next three years. 

Nor will his vision of a 
future in which he sees 
rugby. 10 years from now, op- 
erating like soccer does 
today, evoke a feeling of reas- 
surance at Murrayfield- 
“My contract with Newcas- 
tle was a long time going 
through the lawyers and will 
be for promoting the game 
until next season,” he says. 
M Thaf is what constitutes full- 
blown professionalism, with 

transfers and that sort or 
th Arrostrong, who will be eli- 


gible for Newcastle’s last four 
games in Division Two of the 
Courage League, sees imme- 
diate benefits. "From the 
start at Newcastle I will have , 
the time to be able to work on 
getting rid of my weaknesses. 

• “We have to accept money 
is in title game and get on with 

it. The days of rugby being a 
social occasion have gone out 
of the window. 

"I have to look to the future 
and I must admit it helps that 
I can travel from Jedburgh 
without having to uproot my 
kids from school and the 
move has come at a time 
when 1 was thinking of chang- 
ing my job anyway: 

“I have been driving a local 
firm’s lorry for three and a 
half years and that is longer 
than I usually stay in the 
same job, although I did have 
seven years working on 
farm when I was younger." 

Armstrong will be renew- 
ing a half-back partnership 
with Rob Andrew, Newcas- 
tle's director of rugby, mat 
was forged on the 1989 Lions 
tour of Australia. 

It is a coming together Arm 


Wheeler is Leicester's paid boss 


rjETEB WHEELER, the 
/“'former England captain. 
Is switching fro mam eur 
president of Leister to be- 
come the club’s first profes- 
sional chief executive. 

Leicester have also ap- 
pointed Ken Cure as direc- 
tor of administration. 

Swansea face 

today’s semi-final of the 


Heineken European Cup in 
France lifted by their cap- 
tain Stuart Davies, Robert 
Jones and Aled Wi llia ms 
all proving their fitness 
Jonathan Davies could play 
a part in Cardiff’s semi- 
final with Leinster. He is on 
the bench after seven 
weeks out following a her- 
nia operation. 


strong relishes. “Rob is one of 
the decent blokes and Tm 
pleased about the type of 
player he has been signing. 
There are no posers among 
them and Newcastle have the 
makin gs of a very workman- 
like side." 

Armstrong was influenced 
in his move by Sir John Hall, 
the businessman whose an- 
lexrng of Newcastle as part of 
ryneside sporting revival 
sparked one of the most dra- 
matic periods In rugby his- 
tory. "I’ve met Sir John a cou- 
ple of times and you would 
never know he has millions of 
pounds behind him,” says 
Armstrong. "He knows what 
he wants and has no time for 
wasters. . 

In this era it is the admin- 
istrators who have to adjust 
Sir John used to be a miner 
and, like our family^ he bad to 
struggle for money." 

This is the same Hall who, 
when he first appeared on the 
rugby scene, was wi the rtu gli- 
de no u need by Jim Telfer. 
Scotland’s director of rugby, 
who said: "Sir John is on an 
ego trip like other megaloma- 
niacs who buy soccer clubs.” 
Since then Telfer. who fears 
a player exodus south, has 
championed the cause of Scot- 
tish district teams entering 
future European Cups. 

Armstrong’s insistence that 
rugby is going down the soc- 
cer route is revealing; there 
are no middle tiers in that 
game — something Teller 
may eventually be forced to 
accept 

Few will begrudge Arm- 
strong his opportunity after a 
series of injuries which 
would have ended the career 
of a less resolute individual. 
Twice he has been sidelined 
with a shattered knee and in 
between he dislocated bis 
thumb so badly in his fas* m_ 
temational for Scotland — 


against Ireland in March 1994 
— that the digit rotated 90 
degrees in its socket 
Typically Armstrong 
played on, telling the physio 
who attended him on the 
pitch: “Just stick a bandage 
on and I’ll be fine.” After- 
wards his father remarked: 
Sometimes I t hink Gary is 
from another planet” 
Armstrong’s move comes a 
couple of months after his 
autobiography was published. 
To many the title, Jethart s 
Here, will be regarded as 
cryptic and even esoteric, 
being taken from a song title 
associated with his home 
town of Jedburgh. From Tues- 
day Jethart’s Gone or even 
Howay Jethart might be more 
appropriate. 

Yet only last April the 
SRlTs chief executive Bill 
Hogg declared in the pro- 
gramme for an international 
against Romania: "It would 
seem that most people, in- 
cluding the players, want the 
game to remain amateur. 
What would be the benefits of 
the professional game? Not 
many.” . _ 

This same governing body, 
however, once helped Arm- 
strong win a fitness battle by 
arranging for him to have 
afternoons off work to train 
every day for a month to flog 
hims elf back into shape for 
the 1994 Calcutta Cup. 

"I bad a wee taste of profes- 
sionalism before Scotland's 
last home game with E n gla nd 
and fair enjoyed it,” 
admits. 

Then, in his phlegmatic 
style, the scrum-half who 
looks forward to clocking on 
at Kingston Park on Tuesday 
adds: •‘Professionalism is s 
big step for everybody. If you 
don’t try it you don’t know 
what it will be like. Folk who 
say they don’t want to play 
rugby for money are lying.” 



Sports Betting 

Gloves on to follow Broun 

Julian Turner gives weekend pointers 
to where the smart money may be going 


T HIS was the 

F °S a y‘ear the European 


rh<» 1994 World Cup to 
JecJrds for British 


Qj^entioned forioury pIe 
including MWf about. The 

S^iJSSs 4D not either. 
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"vsTsssass 

SSmB* - and 


off and keep quiet when 
they do not. 

pOOYBALL 

WHY is it that Tomas Bro- 
wn was one of the very few 
outfield Payers wearing 
gloves at BoWon on 
Wednesday? The Swede is a 
ZtnlZho really knows 
about cold, so one would 
have thought the others 
might have taken Jto hurt. 
Backing pl*®*w to 

Erst is not "Minaally to oe 

recommended but at ll-l 

jw[th Ladbrokes) he is 
worth a small punt to 
repeat the feat at Evertom 
As for the Premiership, 
they thought it was aU 
^2-- it is not. There was a 
t! m p' when one could rely 
on Manchester United to 
Slowabig Christmas lead 
to the Premiership- 
tmtntelv for many, foe Red 

the best team erf the secono 

ofthe seasfflnand.rfa 

smugger-than-usuai 


srins are seen at Old Traf- 
ford, one can be sure the 
owners had some of the 5-1 
available before the New- 
castle game. Do not de- 
spair. At a best pnce ot 
100-30 (Coral) they are still 
worth it. 

AMERICAN FOOTBAU. 

REMARKABLY the game is 
now foe biggest turnover 
sport for many of Britain s 
independent bookmakers. 
This weekend’s wild card 
play-offe look too tricky to 
call but now is foe time to 
take a plunge on the main 
event. Once again the real 
final will be the NFC Cham- 
pionship, which should be a 
toss-up between foe Dallas 
Cowboys and the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers (with Pitts- 
burgh tipped to provide the 
Super Bowl opposition for 
the winners). Keep that 
Soufofork nostalgia at bay 
and take Ladbrokes 2-1 
against the 49ers continu- 
ing their dominance, bol- 
stered by a little each-way 
interest in either foe Sfceel- 
ers or the Kansas City 
Chiefs, both 7-1 with Bow- 
man of London. 



David Hopps on the 

evidence that might 
clear MuraJitharan 

I T IS a fair bet that when 
the Sri Lanka off-spinner 
Muttiah Muralitharan 
was called for “throwing" 
in Perth last week no one in 
authority thought of using 
a goniometer. A Melbourne 
surgeon did that yesterday 
and his evidence may be 
enough to prove the play- 
er’s innocence. 

A goniometer measures 
the angle of fixed deformity 
and, specifically in the case 
of Muralitharan, the bent 
right arm that caused his 
bowling action to be 
deemed illegal. 

Barclay Reid, a former 
Sri Kawkan doctor, exam- 
ined Muralitharan during 
the second Test against 
Australia in Melbourne 
yesterday and confirmed a 
fundamental 32 degree 
angle in his right arm. His 

fall report, commissioned 
by the Sri Lanka manage- 
ment will be urgently for- 
warded to foe offices of the 
International Cricket 
Council at Lord’s. 

Muralitharan was c alled 
seven times by the Austra- 
lian umpire Darrell Hair 
during foe first Test in 
Perth as a three-year whis- 
pering fwwpalgn about his 
nnnmai action Anally took 
effect The ICC supported 
the umpire, with its chief 
executive David Richards 
calling for Sri Lanka to 
ijiltp remedial action. 

Reid's confidential report 
will also refer to a 26- 
degree disability in Mura- 
litharan’s left arm, as well 
as pointing out that the 
Tamil’s three brothers in 
Kandy, capital of Sri Lan- 
ka’s hill country, have the 
same genetic condition. 

The surgeon contends 
that Muralitharan’ s arm 
remains rigid during his 
bowling action. He pro- 
poses that this natural 
bend, combined with an un- 
usually supple cocked 
wrist, might give the false 
impression to an umpire 
standing behind him that 
he is throwing. 

Under Law 24 a bowler 
should be called for throw- 
ing if the arm straightens 
during foe delivery- If Mur- 

alitharan’s arm remains 
locked, the fact that it is 
bent is immaterial. 

Reid concludes: “The 
angle of the elbow is main- 
tained at 32 degrees during 
the delivery of the balL” 
Muralitharan could 
recently claim to be the 
world's leading off-spinner 
but his form has deterio- 
rated as scepticism about 
his action has increased. 

Heartened by the medical 
evidence in his flavour — 
and by the fact that he has 
not been called by the neu- 
tral umpire. New Zeala n d’s 
Steve Dunne, at Perth or 
Melbourne — he has vowed 
to clear bis name. 

“I was playing in my 23rd 
Test and had bowled about 
6,000 deliveries and no um- 
pire bad ever called me. In 
Perth I bowled 31 balls and 
Darrell Hair called seven. 
My arm was bom like that, 
rm different from other off- 
spin bowlers. That’s why 
they think Tm a chucker." 

• Sri Lanka made 284 for 
six to lead Australia by 17 
runs at the end of the 
fourth day of foe second 
Test in Melbourne yester- 
day. Asanka Gurusinha, 
the left-handed No. 3, frus- 
trated Australia for nearly 
six hours as he hit 143, his 
highest Test score, to save 
the tourists from a second 
successive innings defeat. 


Soccer 

LEMHIE OF IMUIIIfc Vraotar D**- 

Ijj mimm* Dundalk * Derry o 

(now playing Dec 31. 3.15). 

Basketball 

Indiana 91, Miami 77; Detroit 113. 
Toronto *1; Cleveland 86. NtoJMW 
DaPsa 103, Vancouver 101 {2nd OTK Hous- 
ton 97. New Jersey 62: Utah 99, Mmneaota 
83; Ban AntDftto HJ7. LA Lakars 99- 

Cricket 

ONE DAY HATCH (Toowoomba): 
Queans land XI 236-8. GO own. * West 

SECOND TEST (Melbourne): Australia 

500-0 dec (8 Waugh Ulno, 0 Sean I1Q). 
Sri Lanka 233 (A Ronotunga 61: McGrath 
5-40) and 234-8 (A GMudnha 143). _ . 

SHEFFIELD SlMLD (Day 1): PM***} 
WflUem Australia 3M-S frj 
v Victoria. Aitolalthr South Australia 
290-0 (P Notes 56) v Queensland. 

Chess 

OROMIItam TOURKAIIBIIT (Neth): 


(Bus) 1. L van wely (Neth) a * Karpov 
(Rue) Jt P Svtdler (Rus) )fc C Han yn ( Pe n) 
L 2 AIRibsI (Hun) X SlmdNpKarpewfi: 
Sokolov 5* Ka mflty. »&>* *. **"**_ 
OflOHIIHSM OHM: Rostel LoprWri 
A Ontachuk (Ukr) 7S E Bennie (UW 
j Howell. A Summeracalo (Eng) and 

jSrr. ■ssrsi’Kr 

SJvSSRBiSgl 

l: Sadler K, t wm- 

quost 2; Khaldrtton. b*He tt. 

Darts 

CHAHWItSHIK [Purllaot) 
KDaHalBid) W S Dow* (US) 

STSraup * SttUMuSsi 

sen (Can) 3-6 <*“■**- 
N Justice (Eng) ^4 

(Eng) bt G Stoddart (Enfl) 3-* ® E 
Bristow (Eng) W H Gardner (Eng) 3-1 
EfonsH open (Earls Court, London): 


(Neth) 

btM PartAtert) PPs W *».(Lo jgty) 
bt R Bwneveld (NWh) ^J»TwH«r(5ao« 
U R Baxter (Lancs) 3-1: ■ 
bt P Hogan (Hants) 2-1 ^ 

Me bt Dogged 2-$ WMst bt King 
2 — 1 . HnW E eheD— bt Tay** 3-0- 

IT i n id lln eI r " 1 "-* ,c °-°*' 


M H Ernst (Seri 3-1: P BtyrJMMtel bj 
Wright (London) 3-0. Rte Djwr bt He*- 
man 3-2. 

Hockey 

■■ HTirn— ■ INDOOR TOURNAMENT 

(Dundee); Gordonlara 6. Bad to* % ; Men- 
zteohlll 7, Torbrea W 2; Sooltont I VM1 4. 
Dlta Travellers 4; Gordonlare 1. Ttm«* « 
g- Scotland U-21 7. Bed In* 2; MwaltodUfl 
3. o LougMomans 8; Gordon tans 4 Scot- 
land IA21 3; Torhrex W 5. LoughtonlanB 7; 
Menxleahin 7. Oita Travsllar* l. Reel 
gtm "- it- 1. 0 Lougmonlans 12; 2. Men- 

ziaoMII 10: 8. fort y ax B. 

vrr*—— U-X1 TEEHfTORUU. TOUR- 
NAMENT (Rotherham) - North 0, East s 
South 1. Midland* 5; West 0. Eaat 2; North 
1. Midlands 6. Standings: 1. East & 2 Mid- 
lands 9; 3 West i. 

Ice Hockey 

NHLi Washington 5, Florida 4: Pittsburgh 
9. Hartford 4: Tampa Bay 3. Montreal 1: 
Chicane 4. Winnipeg 5 Si Lous 4, Dallas 
1; NY Rangers 3, Vancouver 2. 

Alpine Skiing 

WOULD CUP (Borneo. H): Ma 
hB: 1. L KKis (Nor) imln S5.3fi»c; 2, A 
Sehlflerer (Aut) 155.66; 3. E MMnMv 
(Can) 15658; 4. W Peralhoiwr (It) 15557: 
E A Skaardal (Nort 15551: 6. P Runggat- 

A Freshwater (QB). 

races): 1. L Alphand (Fr) 2Wp». 

22S b=. P OrtJetJ (Aut). X G^nd«(Sw1tz) 

175a QpfiP vtBrtcHngKi 1. K^xs floSpiR, Z. 

M Von Gruenigan HKmi» 

(Aut) 900: 4, A Tomte (It) 366- 
Cup oUudi w gw 1. Aut 5-CWiJts: 2. Swto 
3,040; 3. It 2327: 4. Nor 2.116; 3. Ger 1.687: 

WORLD CUP (Semmerlng, Aut): 
Woman's alafcw: 1. 1 ^Iterg M MR 
402860^ 2. K Roten (Swtu) 1-41J®: 3. E 
S^San) 1.41.78. Steufate: 

(Aut) *0ptK 2. P Wjb OT 

“gssawscssas 

(Aut) 4TB; 3, M Ertl (Gar) 433. 


Sport in brief 


Cricket 

West Indies' captain Richie 
Richardson steered his side to 
the first win of their Austra- 
lian tour with a seven-wicket 
defeat of a Queensland XI in a 
one-day match in Too- 
woomba. Richardson scored 
75 not out from 84 deliveries 
as the West Indians overtook 
the Queenslanders' 237 for 
eight from 50 overs. 

Hockey 

Old Loughtonians, the English 
indoor champions, became the 
first En glish club to win the 
MenzieshiE invitation indoor 
tournament in Dundee, win- 
ning their final two games to 
finish with maximum points, 
writes Pat Rowley. 

Motor Racing 

Honda, whose engines 
powered five drivers to world 
titles and helped win six con- 
structors’ crowns, are consid- 
ering returning to the For- 
mula One circuit in 1997. . 

Diving 

The zi-year-old Russian Ye- 
lena Mirosbina, a silver med- 
allist at the 1992 Barcelona 
Olympics, has been found 
dead at the foot of the Moscow 
apartment block where she 
lived on the ninth floor. 


Ice Hockey 

Chinn steps straight back 
into Steelers line-up 


Vks Batcfiekler 


I 1CKY CHINN, the Great 
Britain international for- 
ward, will return to the Shef- 
field Steelers line-up for their 
home game against Basing- 
stoke tonight having com- 
pleted a mandatory three- 
game ban for his part in an 
incident which left Durham s 
Ross Lambert with serious fa- 
cial injuries during a game in 
Sunderland a fortnight ago. 

However, Chinn, arrested 
at the tim e by the local police 
before being bailed pending 
inquiries, knows he faces the 
possibility of further puniste 
meat from within the sport 
once the result of those inves- 
tigations is made known. 

In m ak in g that decision the 
British Ice Hockey. Associa- 
tion disciplinary chief Frank 
Dempster said yesterday he 
will follow an establisbed pre* 
cedent by allowing an indi- 
vidual to continue playing 
pending a police 
investigation. 

“Until somebody tells me 
it's not going legal I’yegot to 
let the boy play on. Although 


I've got to deal with him 
under the sport’s rules, I have 
also got to protect his civil 
rights. I cannot prejudge poss- 
ible police action on things 
like this," said Dempster. 

With outdoor sport all over 
the country falling foul erf the 
free2lng outside tempera- 
tures, ice hockey has also be- 
come a victim, albeit for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

The BIHA has agreed to the 
postponement of three 
matches in the next five days 
due to clubs losing players to 
the Great Britain Under 21 
team which left for Slovenia 
yesterday to compete in Pool 
C of the World Junior Cham- 
pionships. In the Premier 
Division tonight’s' Durham 
Wasps game at Milton Keynes 
goes ahead at 6J30pm but only 
as a challenge match, the 
same status being conferred 
on Wasps’ away fixture with 
Newcastle Warriors next 
Wednesday. 

Tonight's Division One 
game between Swindon and 
Guildford will not be played, 
although Swindon have been 
told they must fulfil tomor- 
row’s fixture at Bracknell. 


i 
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SOCCER: Blackburn gorges, England starves — the 

s Shearer enigma, page 1 0 
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ENGLAND FACE THEIR LONGEST DAY AS FOURTH TEST HANGS IN THE BALANCE 
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Old scores 
that roll into 
a new year 
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David Lacey 


1 A ■ #HATs in a year, 

1 #1 m anyway? PtootbaU 
%# w is better measured 
V V by its seasons, not 
the calendar, and the English 
game has yet to be persuaded 
that a pause for breath around 
about this time would be to 
everybody's benefit 
So to mo rrow night’s toasts 
will merely remind football 
that from Monday cheques, 
solicited or otherwise, should 
be dated 1996. The alteration 
of a single digit will barely be 
noticed amid Manchester Un- 
ited’s (fogged pursuit of New- 
castle at the top of the Pre- 
miership, the mounting 
intensity ofthe struggle to stay 
In it or the maelstroms cf vary- 
ing mundanity further below. 

The only New Year event of 
regular significance is the 
third round ofthe FA Cup, 


the world game would become 
the master of its teachers. 

With one exception, 50 
years after the Bolton disaster 
and 25 after the Ibrox tragedy, 
ihe European Championship 
will be staged in as fine a set of 
football stadia as have been 
built in the world. Wembley 
remains the finest stadium 
built anywhere in 1923, a Bar- 
bara Cartbmd among football 
grounds, as heavy on make-up 
as romance. Its status as the 
national football stadium may 
be confirmed during the coin- 
ing year but only if it becomes 
a building site towards the 
turn of the century. 


T HE better part of 1996 
win be taken up with 
the preliminary bouts 
of the Premier League’s 
next set of television negotia- 
tions. Speculation will doubt- 
less raise the clubs’ demands 
to £1 billion before long. . 

The Premier League in- 
quiry into transfers in general 
and that of Teddy Sheringham 
from Nottingham Forest to 
Tottenham Hotspur in partic- 
ular may or not have run its 
course by 1997. When Sher- 
ingham joined Spurs in the 
late summer of 1992 his fee of 
£2.1 million seemed a lot of 
money- Now it looks a give- 
away. The odds against 1996 
h ringing the first eight-figure 


alter which the season tends to I English transfer are short 


freewheel to a rapid denoue- 
ment Except this time the 
conclusion ofthe domestic 


It would be tempting provi- 
dence to suggest that the com- 
ing 12 months will provide no 


Howzat! Well, he looked out to us all right. It’s just this waiting for the TV to warm up we can’t stand SSSSS 1 ' 


W ¥V«-UV< 1 w VII J I IV ivviwv vwv IV vw mu ■ lyi iv, u. v JWWI u uw vvwmi.ii ly «wi hi iv * w kv vv ui ■ i i vv vwi • *. v^mi im • by English football’s 

biggest event since 1966, 

OMETTMES the wait is worth it. England's massed I hopes will be pinned on Michael Atherton this morning. I often. You would think maybe they would have wanted to namely the European Cham- 


I r anks look anxiously towards the third umpire who I. England's captain, who was controversially given out I bowl nsont.” 


pionship, which, it is hoped. 


eventually gave Daryl] Cnllinan out, stomped off Richard caught behind by Cyril Mitchley on Thursday, yesterday I South Africa's coach Bob Woolmer was more sympa- I will restore the way the 


Illingworth, in Port Elizabeth yesterday. 


had another brush with the umpire who spoke to him thetic, saying: “It’s not the greatest part of the game of country watches the game in 


But not everything went the tourists’ way. South Af- when Dominic Cork bowled a series of balls deliberately cricket but, given the situation, I can understand why it I the eyes ofthe world. 


rica. who at one stage were 69 for six, fought their back to I down the leg side as Gary Kirsten and Shaun Pollock I was being done.’ 


declare just before the close on 162 for nine. England, tried to set up the declaration, 
resuming today on 20 for nought, need another 306 runs Later Kirsten also questioned England's approach: I tics, Woolmer said: “X hope not, no. 

for victory. More likely they will have to bat 90 overs to “Maybe it's a good idea bnt it just seems like negative I 

keep the series deadlocked and inevitably most of their cricket to me,” he said. “I haven't seen it happen too | Mike Sehroy, page 1 1 


It does not necessarily ibl- 


Asked whether his team would resort to the same tac- low, cf course, that the world 
cs, Woolmer said: “X hope not, no.” will be equally impressed by 

: the way England play. The 


coming year will mark a num- 
ber of 50th anniversaries, 
among them the day the FA 


ing out recalcitrant members 
ofthe audience, a la Cantona, 
police arresting players 
for allegedly fixing matches or 
high-diving managers being 
bunged off the deep end. Just 
so long as the slack- jaws do 
not get at another England 
game; at least the draw for the 
World Cup qualifiers will offer 
the shortest of shrifts for any- 
one mixing it in Minsk. 

Among the principal hopes 
for 1996 is that the Premier- 


Leaaue averts break-uD •pesse 

JB^^B vSBw ^BBB ^B^B ^B^^ ■ BBBB^ ^B^B ■ wB funny butat the time Winter - 

BBBw Bi bottom seemed to have more 

technique to direct 

. In [act in 1946, as cl ubs pre- 

Martin Thnmp ronnrtci on tho lacit-mini itP l gesture and the clubs were I ision clubs: an injunction to | League is anathema to us,” he I render whatsoever from Div- pared to resume league foot- 
m “‘ u " 1 ,,u, r c 1 lo ui I u it; loot 1 1 in iulc; forced to backtrack. prevent First Division dubs said. “It seems to be fdnda- sion Two and Three.’’ ball on a normal pre-war 

Hooicion hv Pfrct Dh/iQinn nil ihc tn hnlH firp "Thte is a dimbdown,’’ said negotJating any deals with mental to the extremists in Earlier the EGM had rub- basis, the one thing few people 
uuuioiui i uy in ol Lsi vioi wi i uuuo iu i iuivj iii I Rjciunond. «i believe that the League’s current sponsors Division One that they have a ber-stamped the distribution bothered about was the qual- 

Messrs Noades, Chase and or Sky; and a reminder to the board representation and vot- of the £35 million a year in ity of the product England 


made Walter Winter bottom its ship winners make a bigger 
first director erf coaching. The impact on the Champions’ 


decision by First Division clubs to hold fire 


T 


HE 34 First Division So the First Division clubs Stott bad huge support until First Division that, as soon as tog power at least equal to hand-outs to clubs from the could beat anybody at Wera- 

clubs went to the moved from the EGM in one. the downsides of the resigna- they resigned, under league that of the other two divisions new television and commer- bley so what else mattered? 

brink of resigning room of a London hotel to an- tion were forcibly put to them rules all their players' regis- combined. Well, on those rial deals, with £21,150.000 go- Yet in 1946 the British deri- 

jCL aL . .ILaII nf tUn Uflkif ” TOTFnrt fVlQ nto thnrft mill Ka no PHr inA in fV>n CSnyf TTitri^iAW r>invi mIavm DfAi minMniL. - 


from the Football other room nearby to discuss today at the EGM. 


Hi League yesterday resignation with, the three With Second and Third Div- League, which could sell 
but, after weighing up the leading rebels. Crystal Pal- Ision clubs facing the pros- them and keep the money, 
consequences, decided not to ace's Ron Noades. Norwich's pect of a breakway leaving In the face of that reality 
jump. So was averted a major Robert Chase and Oldham's them stranded without a tele- the First Division clubs de- 


tentions would revert to the points, there will be no sur- 1 ing to the First Division. 


sion to rejoin Fife guaranteed 


League than they have so far; 
that the FA continues to judge 
Terry Venables by results, not 
h eadl in es; and that Sir Bert 
Millichip realises staying on 
as FA chairman in his 82nd 
year is not on. 

Geoff Thompson, who beads 
the FA disciplinary commit- 
tee, is among Millicbip's 
likely successors. But what 
about Jimmy Hill, who might 
be better equipped to stand up 
to the Premier League barons? 
He has been chair man of prac- 
tically everything else. 


breakaway which would have I Ian Stott. 


vision deal and major cided against resigning and 


threatened the existence of But their powers of persua- sponsorship, they were pre- merely asked the League to 
most Second and Third Div- sion proved limited and dis- pared to fight for their life, look again at the voting struc- 
ision clubs and plunged the unity soon reigned on this “The Second and Third Div- tore on the League's rule- 
national game into civil war. crucial issue. Halfway ision clubs were as one in making body, the board, which 
“The League has possibly through the meeting the stating that, if the First Div- the League has agreed to da It 
turned away from the brink Luton chairman David Koh- ision clubs did resign, then it has also agreed to look at two 
of a complete break-up and I ler emerged to declare: would have been seen as a other undisclosed issues, 
think sanity has prevailed,” "There are 24 clubs in there declaration of war and Noades. Chase and Stott left 


said a relieved Geoffrey Rich- and 25 opinions. 


treated as such," said Rich- the meeting without saying 


mond, chairman of Second Eventually, after three mond. “We told them we anything but there was wide- 
Division Bradford City. The hours of talks, it was accepted would fight this with all the spread condemnation of their 

Plymouth chairman was that the stalemate could not weapons at our disposal." role, with David Jolley of I 

more direct: “They've got no be broken. Fourteen clubs Those weapons were: the Stockport calling it “irrespon- , 

spunk," said a triumphant were in favour of resigning, threat of legal action against sible" and Richmond calling I 

_ ^ « _ ■ i — * 4> < Kn Pii n l rtr« uliniMViATi if W A rtf nAwav 


Dan McCauley. 


eight against — Sunderland, the First Division chairmen if 


Many First Division dubs Leicester, West Bromwich, the Football League pulled egos". 


battle of power and 


have long been seeking more Huddersfield. Luton, South- out of its £125 million Sky And as for acceding to the And 

voting power commensurate end, Grimsby and Barnsley — television deal as a result of First Division's continued 

with their position as the with two abstaining, Port any breakaway; the ixnmedi- request for more power. Rich- TBCHflOlOCIV IS 

League’s top dubs. But earlier Vale and another unidentified ate suspension of the £35.000 a mond promised more conflict. 

yesterday the League's EGM club. Without a larger major- month which the League cur- “The whole idea of Division fflB SUDIGCt Of 

had voted not to give them it ity, resignation was an empty rently hands out to First Div- One having control of the _ 
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Crossword 20,536 


Indispensable to all crossword addicts! A copy of 
the brand new Collins Thesaurus, the ultimate 
browser's wordfinder will be sent to the first five 
correct entries drawn. Entries to Guardian Crossword 
No 20,536. 119 Farringdon Road. London EClR 3ER, by 
First post on Friday. Solution and winners in the 
Guardian on Monday January 8. 
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Address 


GOmKS 


Icy weather cuts deep into fixtures 


T HE freezing weather 
has disrupted today’s 
sporting programme 
even more than that of Box- 
ing Day, forcing many soc- 
cer and rugby matches to 
be called off 1 , ruling out turf 
racing completely and 
threatening even the all- 
weather meeting at 

Wolverhampton. 

Deep fJrost across the 
country meant that three 
Premiership, five First Div- 
ision, 10 Second Division 
and nine Third Division 


matches were called off 24 
hours before kick-off. Only 
19 out of 46 matches were 
still on but more of those 
will disappear today as 
widespread snow and frost 
were expected last night. In 
Scotland 17 of 20 matches 
were postponed. 

The major casualties In 
Kn gtand were Aston Villa v 
Sheffield Wednesday, 

| Southampton v Manchester 
City and Newcastle’s visit 
to West Ham, due to the 
lack of undersoil heating at 


the three Premiership 
venues. 

The nqn-league pro- 
gramme has been deci- 
mated. along with rugby 
union’s schedule of league 
and friendly matches. All of 
England’s Courage League 
first division matches are 
off as well as three out of 
five games in Wales. 

In rugby league the Regal 
Trophy semi-final between 
St Helens and Warrington, 
due to be televised live on 
Grandstand, fell by the 


I wayside and Halifax have 
1 already postponed their 
New Year's Day home clash 
with Oldham. Instead they 
will travel to the Alfred 
McAlpine Stadium in Hud- 
I dersfield to play Bradford. 

Racing at Wolverhamp- 
ton, planned for the after- 
noon and evening, was de- 
scribed only as “hopeftal”. 
Richard Muddle, for the 
course's management, said: 
“We need a couple of hours 
above freezing to be 
certain.” 



i a leveraged 
management 
buyout from a 
team advised 
by Mystic Meg. 
Chaos theory 
fails to predict 
this and the 
Chief Science 
Adviser 
announces his 
conversion to 
deterministic 
complexity, 
which 

becomes the 
buzz-phrase 
of the year. 

Predictions 


Outlook 

page 14 


Set by Araucaria 

Across 


1 Motor round stalls and 
sideshows till one finds a 
place to eat (9) 

6 Fish born to donkey (4) 

10 Mother and ( among 
footballers doing ourthing? 
(5) 

11 Ram and pig had issue, 
close to the chest (9) 

12 Wfest African people in 
opposition to smokers 
opposed (7) 

13 Go away or missing (3,4) 

14 Towering Inferno, maybe: 
inferno-like expression for 
love and struggle (8,5) 


IT 1000 people with saBor in 
company fisJhtfbr somewhere 
to broadcast from f? 0 ^j 

21 Complete article in Russian 

aircraft for Scots port (7) 

22 Fragrant appeal to tub- 
thumper to do his stuff? (7) 

24 Spooner's vendeuse does 
what molluscs produce (9) 

25 Even lower than 6fw cats or 
dogs (5) 

28 My French appearance? (4) 

27 Happy and unhappy state 
played wrathful!/? (5,4) 

Down 


1 Stop don changing radets{8) 

2 Dominant note on Guy 
Fawkes’ day? (5) 


HESAITU S 


zmestiTasm 


3 Pet may stay hand? Not so; 
she will pour (3,3,8) 

4 Advise as of afd about 
drilling for raptor (3,4) 

5 Seaweed found in a 
mi IB metre of fating (7) 

7 A claw nearly gets Cine of 
two Fabians dowm (2,1 ,3,3) 

8 Clothing for sword-arm: hit 
without one (6) 

o t’m not arguing: at every 
level the States follow, 
within reason (8,3,3) 

15 Time to recover from 
reaper’s welcome ( 4 , 5 ) 

16 Parrot leaves stage to ask 
how one voted (4,4) 

18 Fruit, for example: doctor 
gets some (Rumination (3-4) 

19 Sort of suit for model with 
rising ball? (7) 

20 Stomach order with some 
money (6) 

23 A republican language? Say 


£3 0s an 
□□□□□□a oannenn 

□ a □ □ □ q □ 
□□□□□□ □□□DBnonI 

□ □□□non 

□□□□ □□□□□□□□□□! 

□ a an a 
□aaaaaaannn 

q □ a □ □ . 
□□□nnonnaa □□□□! 

□ d d m n n o [ 
□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□! 

□ a m □ □ a □ I 
□□□anon DOBaannl 

o □ n 
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Interview 


Murray Walker — 
motormouth of 
the race track 



Arts 


A return to India 
with the late 
Louis Malle 



Money 


Sun, sea and sand 
beckon, thanks to 
maturing Tessas 


24 


Finance 


Workshop of the 
world — now under 
new ownership 



OLD BELL 'S ALMANACK **1996 


the nature right 

ntitil ft has occurred?. 



^ fSmax® 1 ' 5 an v S #WMe ' — 

or take me at my word! SHAUj WITNESS MANY ^in f ar t InAber&een... 

0IKIY TRICKS - 


,..un>i v ” 1%* 

in Russia and the Argentine... 




1 see unhappy co*rs turned badt 
Princess dStS shall attend a dance — 


...Europe will cause controversy 

in Great&ritato and 
across the sea... 




... a man wthmn«mstac^ , 
spreading fear throughout thelobb/— 



...I see a great pafecethroughahsue ...Grey testidesln 

caused W a pair dF underpants an ©ransefist , 

Ablaze. . . . Members dParWiWnt getting pissed.. 





vrinistei^ wrtthout shame or grace ...a footballer whose name ' - backfew - e land draenm shorts 

contains a 'V' THE FUTURE cowes Uiinking 

shall leavethefidd m ignominy.., ^ unthinkaSethou^s. 


will losetroBsersbut saveface.. . contains a IT 



SrftJUU 1995 

MARTIN WOOLLACOTT kicks off three pages of analysis on how 1 996 may unfold 
by urging that we use the run-up to the millennium to create a more equal world 


i 



i 

i 



2000 
time to 

start anew 



images are fam- 
iliar but shadowy, 
as in a dream. First, 
there are the men in 
suits, at a chateau 
or grand hotel. 
mes solemn, some- 

rmiling. Secondly, the 
Sgnres of flak-jacketed 
rs, in snow scape or do- 
r lying prone near bro- 
lildings. Then, a child 
; or laughing, somebody 
spital bed, or an old 
ho is a century old. 
jr, a fiash of physical 
is athletes or actors 
icross the screen, 
i, at one level of percep- 
;the news-at ten. or at 
tier time. The suits, the 
s, the children, the 
*11 too easily blur into a 
ive continuum. And. if 
j harder to grasp the 
something else be- 
clear — the sheer indi- 


i iorui- iu — — 

aturyDenm^^Soren 

gaard wrote brilliantly 
ndless nature of news: 
ns to me rather like, 
jome dish... in which 


there are long stringy bits. 
One takes a forkful, but look 
out! Just as one is about to put 
it in one’s mouth, a whole lot 
remains dangling outside, so 
that one must resort to the 
fork again to gather up the 
loose ends; but that Is not 
enough, 1 one also has to resort 
to the knife, one has to use 
both hands; but that is not 
enough, and in the end a 
waiter has to hold a plate or 
bowl underneath— it is 
enough to drive one mad! Do 

you call this eating? And so it 
is with the events of our 
time.” 

Kierkegaard's moral is that 
if you lose the thread, the 
meaning that connects events, 
then everything is a surprise, 
nothing makes sense and you 
cannot take it in. As we ap- 
proach a millennium that still 

hasa residual significance, it 
Is obvious that the most im- 
portant battlefield of all is the 
one where human beings try 
to wrest meaning from events. 
The millennium is a reminder 
that westerners, and all those 
touched by western thinking, 

■which is to say most people on 


the globe, have always needed 
at least the idea that history 
moves forward to a great 
renewal, to a breakthrough 
that brings the good and even 
the perfect society. We need 
both apocalypse and millen- 
nium as symbols, the one of 
the worst we can create on 
earth, the other of the good 
potentially within our reach. 

What we require now, it 
could be said. Is a new millen- 
niaits m. What we have, in- 
stead, is a sense of loss. Th e 
cold war delayed the decline 
of purpose, gave all three sides 
a rationale, and seemed to be a 
contest about the future. Now 
the contest is over but unfor- 
tunately, we seem to have mis- 
laid thefuture along with it 

This mala ise affects all of 
what it became fashionable, 
scone years ago. to call our 
“projects". In 1996, many of 
these will be under strain. The 
great projects of national and 
regional construction ha 
Europe, America, Russia, 

China, Japan, India, the lands 
of classic Islam and South Af- 
rica, to name the most promi- 
nent are all troubled, hi each 


case there is a mismatch. 
sometimes an agonising one, 
between historic aspiration 
and present reality, and a hesi- 
tation about the future. 

In Europe, the detailed bar- 
gaining about that future, 
which will go into a new phase 
whan the Inter-Governmental 
Conference opens in Turin in 
March is less important than 
the broad question of whether 
Europe can overcome the 
social inequalities which are 
becoming more and more visi- 
ble. That there will be a Euro- 
pean entity, that Germany 
will be its strongest compo- 
nent and that German money, 
however called, will he its an- 
chor is not much in doubt. 
Whether there will be a Euro- 
pean democracy worthy of the 
name and whether Europe 
will retreat from a century of 
social achievement unfortu- 
nately is. 

America is disturbed in its 
own special ways. Domestic 
divisions plague it Chunks of 
its educational system have 
been taken over by the self- 
esteem industry, while others 
are simply collapsing. An em- 
phasis on theperogattves of 
the individual and the group 
has undermined the national 
project But as in Europe, 
growing social inequality is 
the most basic flaw and a gov- 
ernment tied to policies which 
tend to Increase it the basic 
problem. 

President Clinton and who- 
ever else contends for the pres- 
idency In November are likely 
to do so on the narrow ground 
of conventional policies that 
have foiled in the past 
Abroad, the United States 
seems sometimes to fulfil its 
historic role as an arbiter, 
sometimes to parody it The 
many differences between 
Russia and America aside, the 
two countries are equally lost 
without an internal mission of 
solidarity and an external role 
in settling the affairs of the 
world. The need for both will 
shape the Russian presiden- 
tial elections in June. 


In China and India, we are 
nearing the end of national 
missions aimed at catching 
up with the West while pre- 
serving unity and control at 
home. The two share the cen- 
tral problem of economic 
"liberalisation” — a social po- 
larisation that may never be 
repaired and which flies in 
the face of Ideals by which 
they were theoretically 
guided. India ’s difficulties of 
communal and caste division 
are thus compounded — 
which may be reflected in its 
general elections in the 
spring — as are China’s al- 
ready large regional dispari- 
ties. China, continuing to be 
mindlessly assertive, could 
mismanage both Taiwan in 
an election year and 
Hong Kong in its last year be- 
fore reintegration. Japan has 
never had problems of unity 
and control at home, but it is 
a country which has caught 
up so effectively with the west 
that it hardly knows what to 
do with Itself any more. 

In the Islamic lands, the 
shortfall between historic am- 
bition and achievment is per- 
haps greatest of alL Turkey’s 
modern course wavers as its 
Islam ist party, although rela- 
tively moderate, grows. 

On the other hand, Iran’s rev- 
olution has foiled to deliver 
most of what it promised, Al- 
geria. after all the agony, may 
have turned a comer with its 
general elections. But the Is- 
lamic world hangs uneasily 
between a secular path which, 
nowhere h as been a clear suc- 
cess and a variety of Islamist 
alternatives which are also 
dubious. 

In this limbo the Arab-Is- 
raeli process continues, with 
Syrian-Israeli negotiations 
just renewed and a critical Is- 
raeli general election toward 
the end of the year. South of 
the Sahara, much depends on 
the South African republic, 
the potential powerhouse of a 
new Africa. But its ambitions 
are threatened by the contra- 
dictions between the simulta- 


neous desires to be an Afri- 
can. a multi-racial and a capi- 
talist success. 

Different though these pro- 
jects are, most of them have in 
common a certain exhaustion 
or a half -realised inadequacy. 
Most, too, have been under- 
mined by economic processes 
that increase social inequal- 
ity. Everywhere In the world 
those in power are enriching 
themselves, both legally and 
illegally, while exhorting 
their populations to lead more 
dangerous lives. In Rome, In 
Paris, In New Delhi, politi- 
cians are discovered living in 


The question is 
whether Europe 
can overcome the 
social inequalities 
which are more 
and more visible 


luxury flats for which they 
pay little or no rent In Beij- 
ing, Moscow and Warsaw 
quick movers, often former 
communist officials, have an- 
nexed public wealth and now 
callit their own. 

In Britain. America, and 
even in countries like 
Sweden, the same business 
executives who sack thou- 
sands of workers award them- 
selves multi-million pension 
packages. The problem Is not 
so much greed in Itself. The 
essence of the crisis is pro- 
vided by the picture of politi- 
cians and businessmen giv- 
ing themselves ever la rger 
Incomes and perquisites 
while presiding over eco- 
nomic changes to which they 
claim there is no alternative, 
but which threaten the secu- 
rity of millions. In nearly 

every country these changes 
have been embraced by those 
in power, in government and 
business, in a spirit that un- 


happily combines conformity 
with inhumanity. 

This is reflected in a world- 
wide battle for language. Sen- 
ator Patrick Moynihan 
recently castigated the use of 
the phrase “welfare reform” 
when what was really meant 
was welfare repeal. There are 
some contexts where the word 
welfare never appears with- 
out a Homeric adjective like 
"overblown", "bloated" or, at 
a minimum, "costly”. 

On the other hand, welfare 
Is a key word in the vocabu- 
lary of fundamentalists and 
I the creation of alternative 
1 welfare states a key political 
tactic, as in Turkey, where 
the very name of the Islamist 
party means welfare. We used 
to complain about the euphe- 
misms that masked the terri- 
ble nature of nuclear warfare. 
Now we have euphemisms for 
social devastation, and even 
mystical claims that tend to 
divert attention from what 
modern societies have to face. 

When national missions 
fid ter and when the model of 
prosperity and solidarity 
seems less attainable, it Is no 
surprise that nations pay less 
attention to keeping the inter- 
national peace. There is no 
obvious basis in our minds 
for fbe risking of men and 
money to set things right. It 
may nevertheless be the case . 
that 1996 will be negotiated 
without too much new fight- , 
ing. The wounds there are 1 
will continue to bleed, in | 
Kashmir. Algeria, Kurdistan 
or Chechnya. The ceasefires 
in Ireland, Bosnia and the 
Middle East will probably 
hold. 

President Clinton claims 
some credit for all three and it 
would be wrong to deny it. 

BUt it is also true that Ameri- 
ca's work of peace remains 
tentative, and conditional on 
low costs and bn political 
rewards at home and abroad. 
Throughout the world, the 
transition from national ar- 
mies to multi-national forces 
working for goals of collective 


security — a transition that 
many had hoped for after 1989 
— has halted. Annies, in fact, 
are justifying themselves nei- 
ther by peacekeeping nor by 
national defence properly de- 
fined. But they are intent on 
institutional survival and on 
ma in tain ing connections 
with advanced science and 
with industry. Espionage ser- 
vices. similarly, are now seek- 
ing market legitim isation as 
they swing to commercial 
spying and the monitoring of 
illicit trade, such as drug 
trafficking. 

The world's most common 
problem is legitimacy, the le- 
gitimacy of goals and the Le- 
gitimacy of leaders. This is 
not so much a world of richer 
and poorer but a world in 
which the leading classes at- 
tend to their own security 
while only half-heartedly 
pursuing the task of ensuring 
that of the majority. The 
sense of the future has slipped 
badly, enfeebling the historic 
missions of nations as well as 
the ideal of the ultimate 
achievment of international 
comity. Our need for a 
renewal of legitimacy and of a 
future that can deliver shows 
itself in many ways, one of 
which Is the extraordinary 
hope invested in the Internet, 
which is acquiring a curi- 
ously religious connotation. 

It is new. It is all-pervasrve. 
It is, like the Holy Ghost in- 
substantial and yet present 
everywhere, ft transports tts 
users weightless] y and effort- 
lessly around its virtual geog- 
raphy. In the beginning was 
the Web? Somehow, it is 
hinted, this new form of com- 
munication will produce the 
explosion of growth, the ex- 
pansion of knowledge, and the 
means of global democracy 
that the world requires. Yet 
the promise of the Web is 
vague, and the reality of hard- 
ship today and perhaps of 
worse tomorrow is clear. 

Outfook Prediction*, page 14 
and 15 
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Realism and 
the new 
world order 


J OINING HANDS and wishing for peace on earth 
is an easy New Year's resolution. But what sort 
of world is really worth striving f Q r in toga? Wp 


w of world is really worth striving for in 1996? We 
believe first and foremost that nation states should 
acknowledge the principle of internationalism — even I 
if the word has fallen out of favour — and accept ! 
obligations beyond self-interest The only vehicle for 
this remains the UN, however flawed its record, with 1 
its long-term promise of a less destructive world. The 1 
verdict that it has “failed" in Bosnia is less t^r i a half 
truth. Even its critics do not suggest it should with - 1 
draw, and they are quick to call for UN intervention 
whenever there is famine, flood or epidemic. I 

A commitment to a responsible world role has to ' 
be tempered by realism. Britain is now a medium- 
sized rather than a great power and can achieve noth- 
ing alone. Yet Britain is still one of the Permanent 
Five and a nuclear power. We are in favour of reform- 
ing the Security Council; we question why Britain 
should remain a nuclear power. But these positions, 
while they last should be used constructively — in 
particular, to make more impact on disarmament and 
arms control. 

If there is confusion about Britain’s world status, 
there is more about its position in Europe. Too often 
the argument is put in narrow terms, sometimes I 
reduced to absurdity. The vision of a European spirit I 
transcending old frontiers arose from the ruins of the i 
second world war. It is strengthened by the end of the 
cold war — another disaster which we seek never to 
repeat. But the European project should not be tied I 
down too rigidly to the Maastricht formula which I 
needs to be looked at more critically. We may.have'to 1 
ask which is more important — monetary union or 
full employment? We may have to insist that the nar- > 
row European track does not divert attention from , 
the problems of a “broader" Europe. 

Western attitudes towards Russia have swung 
wildly. Instant capitalism is not the magic answer the 
transition away from so-called socialism is painful 
and the outcome uncertain. Russia should not be de- i 
monised even if the presidential Section produces an > 
unpleasant shock. Patiently, the West has to hold the 
door open and define Europe in terms which include 
rather than exclude. 

The loosening of world power structures has also 
created openings to resolve long-frozen crises — in 
the Middle East, South Africa and now former Yugo - 1 
slavia. We may be sceptical of the more extravagant 
claims but this does not mean falling into permanent 
pessimism. A sort of peace is better than war: a tenta- 
tive living together is better than civil conflict 

Across the Third World, (another term fallen out 
of First World fashion) attention is magnetised by the 
economic take-off of East Asia which now spreads to ' 
South Asia. It is impressive but its negative effects on 
the rich-poor gap and the environment — both now 
causing concern in Beijing — should not be over- 
looked. It is not a panacea for countries in less favour- 
able geo-economic circumstances and should not be 
an alibi for their neglect We need to remind ourselves 
how much of Africa remains mired in poverty and 
how mucb.of Latin America is trammelled by corrup- 
tion. Structural adjustment as advocated by the IMF 
has failed to dear shanty towns or provide jobs for 
peasants driven off the land by soil erosion or an 
unforgiving market In 1996 and after, the hundreds of 
millio ns who suffer — with women and children in 
the inevitable vast majority — will need our support 
and our aid even more. • 


Censorship in 


Cyberspace 


W HO should police Cyberspace? The decision by 
CompuServe — the US purveyor of services to 
4.5 million Internet users — to suspend access to 200 
news groups following governmental concern in Ger- 
many about pornography has come at a very sensitive 
moment. The Telecommunications Bill currently 
being shunted through the US Congress is about to 
rule whether the Internet will continue as a libertar- 
ian culture based on the First Amendment’s protec- 
tion of freedom of speech or whether it will be 
drowned by draconian controls under the excuse of 
preventing “indecency”. It is the electronic equiva- 
lent of the Lady Chatterley trial and no one should 
underestimate its importance. The core of the argu- 
ment is this; the Senate wants the content of the 
Internet to be “dumbed down” to what is acceptable to 
children and holding the service providers respon- 
sible for the content This is a bit like holding British 
Telecom responsible for what is said over its tele- 
phone lines. Critics say it would water content down 
to the level of Saturday morning cartoons and under- 
cut the potential of the Internet as a mass medium. 
The House of Representatives wants parents rather 
then government agencies to do the policing and 
points out that there are plenty of software programs 
to prevent undesirable material being seen by 

children. , ... , 

We have been here before. The word indecency 
means all things to all people and in the wrong hands 
— including some of the religious revivalists backing ; 
the Senate vote — can easily be made to embrace 
classics of literature as well as dangerous pornogra- 
phy. There is a self-evident problem about policing a 
world-wide network like the Internet using the legis- 
lation of individual countries. This applies not just to 
pornography but to libel and to the incipient problem , 
of how to raise tax from electronic products bought | 
(say) in Britain by tapping on a keyboard and dis- 
patched from an off-shore source in the form of the Is 
and Os of computer code. But the feet that the global 
village has no global magistrate shouldn't make us ! 
prematurely question the commendable aims of uni- 
versal and affordable access which make the potential 
of the superhighway so attractive. We shouldn’t apply 
to seekers of erotica on the Net sanctions which 
wouldn’t be applied elsewhere for magazines and 
bookshops or mail order services. .Erotica, contrary to 
some wild estimates, doesn’t dominate the Internet It 
is a minority sport which children don t happen upon 
by chance. They have to know what they arelookmg 
for and deliberately type in the key words. The meet 
vulnerable groups are computer-Uterate youngsters 
between the ages of 10 and 18. Parental control helped 
by encoded software, will be a powerful restraint for 

. ■ m rrniTTVS Tft immoral av 


many of them. Where erotica stoops to immoral ex- 
ploitation (as with child pornography) the proper 
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SSS? InrealWe. to a p^active police tea 
with a brief to prosecute the exporters. They won t all 
be caught, but nor are they in the world outside. We 
can’t expect the standards maintained on private com- 
SSw networks to be higher than elsewhere. Cyber- 
space is an exciting new world. Utopia it s not. 





Princess in waiting . . . Sophie RhysJones, often seen as a Diana lookalike but, the royal family most hope, not an actalike 
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Can Sophie save the Windsors? 


A divorce and a wedding in the royal soap? 
Off-the-shelf genetic engineering kits? The 
economy simmers on low? 1996 awaits . . . 


Royals 


Ingrid Seward 

THE contro- 
versy sur- 
rounding the 
impending div- 
orce of the 
Prince and . 
Princess of 
Wales will con- 
tinue to make 
news. Diana is 


film made by his company Ar- 
dent Productions and called. 

' Edward On Edward. 

I don't see 1996 as being the 
easiest of years for the Royal 
Family, but if they face up to 
their problems and deal with 
them accordingly , the way 
ahead looks more promising. 
Ingrid Seioard is Editor in 
Chief of Majesty magazine 


Science 


not going to give up anything 
without a fight and her most 
powerful weapon will be to 
hit her husband where it 
hurts — in his pocket 

The divorce negotiations 
will be fraught with more 
than the customary prob- 
lems, as Diana is determined 
to ensure she gets what she 
wants before she considers 
giving Charles what he wants. 
Constitutional, political and 
emotional issues all have to be 
considered, discussed and de- 
cided before the Royal Family 
can expect any harmony. 

I predict that the antici- 
pated marriage between 
Prince Edward and Sophie 
Rhys clones will take place In 
the Guards Chapel at Windsor 
Castle in the early summer. It 
will not be a lavish wedding 
by royal standards, but will 
produce a much needed feel- 
ing of cheer amongst the 
Queen's subjects. 

There are no special plans 
to commemorate Her Majes- 
ty's 70th birthday on April 21, 
but she will come under pres- 
sure for some celebration, 
probably at the time of her 
official birthday, marked by 
the Trooping The Colour in 
June. The 60th anniversary of 
the abdication of King Edward 
vm on December 10 will at- 
tract much interest com- 
mencing with Prince Ed- 
ward's first major television 


Steven Rose 


award first-class degrees to 
90 per cent of all students. 

Home genetic engineering 
kits replace computer games 
as the year's hottest Christ- 
mas presents. The professor 
of Public Understanding of 
Science at Oxford fellows his 
last book on man’s evolution 
from Eden by a new best- 
seller reconciling Darwinism 
with God and his own conver- 
sion to Catholicism. 

Steoen Rose is professor of biol- 
ogy at the Open University 


year end, the Daily Express 
will have failed to dent the 
Daily Mail's professional ar- 
mour and the Daily Mirror, 
though livelier, will not have 
closed up on the Sun. The 
Mirror's Piers Morgan will 
prove to be a bold and instinc- 
tive tabloid genius but, as in 
the case of his mentor, Kelvin 
Mackenzie, the risk of a spec- 


tacularly destructive own 
goal will remain high- 


IN THE US, a team from the 
National Institutes of Health 
announces the discovery of 
three new human genes, a 
dominant for homophobia, a 
recessive for pacific, non-ag- 
gressive behaviour and a sex- 
linked gene on the Y-chromo- 
some for drinking beer whilst 
watching TV sport A follow- 
up international twin study 
to check the class and race 
distribution of these genes is 
commissioned. 

In the UK the Govern- 
ment's privatisation pro- 
gramme for science contin- 
ues with takeover bids for the 
Medical Research Council by 
Glaxo- W ellcome and the En- 
gineering and Physics Coun- 
cil by Siemens. The Office of 
Science and Technology is 
the subject of a leveraged 
management buyout from a 
team advised by Mystic Meg. 
Chaos theory fails to predict 
this and the Chief Science Ad- 
viser, a world expert on this 
topic, announces his conver- | 
sion to deterministic com- i 
plexity. which becomes the ; 
buzz-phrase of the year. 

Following the success of an 
amphetamine-based drug in , 
helping primary school 
teachers manage problem 

eight-year-olds, a drug com- 
pany patents a new agent en- 
abling university teachers to 


Media 


David English 




WHEN the 
Broadcasting 
Bill becomes 
law, Granada 
and Carlton 
will each push 
to expand. 
Carlton will go 
for HTV, Gra- 
nada for York- 


shire/Tyne Tees. Newspaper 
competition will turn this 
into an acquisition battle 
royaL 

Digital TV will continue to 
be talked about Sky will keep 
its digital power In reserve 
and Virginia Bottomley will 
wail at British television’s 
refusal to take a lead in the 
marvellous — but in itially 
expensive — technology she 
is making available. 

However, more and more 
publications will go on to the 
Internet and thus lose more 
and more money. Estimates 
of the number of Net users 
worldwide will vary from 
three million to two billion. 
No one will ever know the 
truth, but a huge number of 
company directors will be- 
lieve everything they are told 
about the Internet. At the 


Charles Wilson will reluc- 
tantly give up the editorship 
of the Independent to a 
younger man who will prove 
to have only half his talent, 
though that may be enough to 
save it The Independent on 
Sunday will have one foot in 
the grave and probably both 
before the year ends. 

The Press Complaints 
Commission will become 
stronger and more respected. 
Lord Wakeham will make 
many speeches. The Govern- 
ment will give up any at- 
tempts to legislate against 
the press. 

The warring members of 
the Royal Family will con- 
tinue to exploit the media 
while complaining about it 
The Sun will have the bulk of 
the royal scoops. The Guard- 
ian will become more anti- 
Blair. Readers of the Tele- 
graph will discover God 
figuring more on their pages. 
Sir David English is Editor in 
Chief of Associated 
Newspapers 


United States 


Clancy Sigal 

IT WILL be lousy for women 
and kids. America’s unde- 
clared war on them has been 
slightly disguised because 
President Clinton is a pro- 
family values gasbag. And his 
wife swans around like Prin- 
cess Di, an “ambassador of 
the heart” bestowing the 
same sort of compassion on 
kids that her archetype. 
Beatrice Webb, used to show 
the poor. The Clintons are 


neo-Fabians without the 
socialism. Except that the Fa- 
bians knew how to get things 
done, while the Clintons 
made a hash of their much- 
trumpeted health scheme. 

A few stats: the proportion 
ofUS children on welfare 
rose from 3.5 per cent in 1960 
to 13 per cent in 1991, a four- 
fold rise through Democratic 
and Republican administra- 
tions alike. Infant mortality 
in the US remains higher 
than in most of western 
Europe. Teen pregnancy 
doubled between 1972 and 
1990. Since 1960 the divorce 
rate has doubled as has the 
number of kids affected by 
divorce. Teen suicide has tri- 
pled. Today, two-thirds of 
children under six who live 
only with their mother also 
live in poverty. 

Poverty does not necessar- 
ily breed crime, and crack 
mothers and Awol fathers, 
though indirect products of a 
deindustrialised, de-jobbed 
US, still have free wilL In 
many of the worst housing 
projects, a majority of the 
poor somehow manage to do 
their best But the crackheads 
and runaway dads are symp- 
toms. There has been an al- 
most cosmic shift from a 
working America to a ! 

strangely Las Vegasised | 

country where the money 
shufflers (stockbrokers, 
merger maniacs! profit ! 

hugely from un- and under- 
employment 

The first thing a new Chief 
Executive Officer does on 
coming into office nowadays 
is to establish Stock Ex- 
change credibility by firing 
half the workers. We are kill- 
ing not only our own children 
but our prime market as well. 

But some prosper. Holly- 
wood and Las Vegas are the 
twin capitals of a new empire 
of joy, bursting at the seams 
with investment and rising 
employment. 1996 will be a 
bad year for kids but proba- 
bly great for America-plex. 
Clancy Sigal is a Hollywood 
screenwriter and journalist 


Economy 


Marian Befl 



THE best hope, 
and most likely 
outturn for the 
UK economy is 
that 1996 will 
be a year which 
sees a resump- 
tion of modest 
sustainable. 
._non-inflafcipn- 


ary growth, permitting a 
further fall in 
unemployment 

The November 1995 budget 
tax cuts, strong money supply 
growth and the further depre- 
ciation of the pound which 
occurred in 1995 should all 
support economic activity. 

So, too, should the proximity 
of the next election. That 
should ensure that economic 
policy is stimulative. 

Although it Is possible that 
the current slow-down will 
turn to recession, as could 
occur if firms react to exces- 
sive stocks by cutting back 
aggressively on orders and 
production, the Chancellor 
would be likely to respond by 
reducing interest rates, far- 
ther protecting public sector 
spending and introducing a 
fiscally stimulative budget 
package next November. 

Since it is unlikely that 
such policies would be well 
received by the foreign ex- 
change markets, particularly 
if ac comp anied by still strong 
monetary growth and rising 
inflation, a weak pound 
would prime a further bout of 
activity. This means that 
there is another risk to the 
ideal, comfortable pictures of 
stronger but sustainable 
growth, other than recession 
— that of a too-buoyant econo- 
my as the year progresses. 

But the downside to this 
would not become apparent 
until -after the year is out 
Marian Bell is a Treasury 
Economist at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland and a Guardian eco- 
nomic commentator 




Smallweed 



I N A profile of Michael 
Ancram, Tory MP for 
Devizes, in the fifth edi- 
tion of Robert Waller's Al- 
manac Of British Politics, 
his collaborator, Byron 
C riddle, writes: “Uncharac- 
teristically stocky of build, 
given his patrician birth, he 
stands to left-of-centre of 
his party ...” I dare say be- 
fore John Major established 
the classless society it was 
possible that aristocrats 
were on average taller than 
most But the idea that most 
grew up tall and willowy 


and looking like the young 
Ian Gihnonr is more diffi- 
cult to sustain. 

In the hope of resolving 
this question, I sped off to 
the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, expecting to find the 
odd stocky aristocrat 
mingling with the willowy 
ones. Bat the expedition 
was not a success, since 
most of the subjects were 
painted sitting down, which 
makes their heights hard to 
judge. Worse, aristocratic 
sitters who one knows to 
have been unusually short 
are painted in ways which 
make them look tidier. G F 
Watts's portrait of Lord 
John Russell, perhaps the 
tiniest of all British prime 
ministers, for example, 
wisely confines itself to the 
great man’s head. 

One obvious exception to 
Criddle’s thesis is Winston 
Churchill, a d e scendant of 
Marlborough, but undeni- 
ably stocky and a shade be- 
low average height. The 
same was true of the Dukeof 
I Northumberland, who died 
recently. More research is 
obviously needed- One 
might also consider the 
claim which I saw the other 
day that people below aver- 
age height have rarely won 
election to the US presi- 


dency. Just shows how wise 
Napoleon was to get himself 
born in France. 


A DEUCEDLY civil let- 
ter from Kent asks for 
Smallweed' s support 
for a nationwide campaign 
to halt the decline of Radio 
3 , and especially the stan- 
dards of presentation. The 
writer, Ian Gordon, quotes 
the Guardian's radio critic, 
Anne Karpf, as complaining 
that we no longer get pro- 
grammes, but “shows". 
Much ofwhich I agree with, 
especially since over Christ- 
mas I heard a presenter 
refer to an item she'd played 
“at the top of the show”. 

Yet asked to pass on the 

writer's address (which, by 
the way, is 16 Bayle Court 
The Bayle, Folkestone CT20 
1SN: and he'd like s jue .s), I 
find myself hesitating- Not 
because Fm a surreptitious 
addict of Paul Gambacdni, 
whom I find too breathily 
reverent, in the manner of 
the late Alan Dell (Yoor 
Hundred Best Tones). No, 
what malms me think twice 

is a programme I heard 

while driving through New- 
ington Butts, SE1, before 
Christmas, in which a pre- 
senter, too enthusiastic to be 
anyone other than David 


Owen Norris, was discuss- 
ing with a practising math- 
ematician the link between 
music and maths. 

The conversation started 
with music by Bartok, 
which apparently demon- 
strates remarkable mathe- 
matical skills, even if the 
composer himself may have 
been unaware of it. Xt then 
moved on to a mathemati- 
cian called Gauss, whom, as 
1 recall, the studio guest de- 
scribed as perhaps the great- 
est mathematician who ever 
lived. The speakers between 
them alleged that one of his 
lasting achievements was a 
unit of measurement known 
as the Gauss, whose use now- 
adays was proscribed 
throughout the European 
Union, and even constituted 
a legal offence in France. 

To my shame, X had never 
before heard of this remark- 
able man, born in 1777, the 
son of a bricklayer, who suc- 
cessively revolutionised 
thought in mathematics, 
astronomy, geodesy and 
electromagnetism.His influ- 
ence can be traced in com- 
puter technology (through 
his method ofLeast Squares, 
developed around 1794), 
electric telegraphy and the 
Theory of Relativity. Your 
TV, l am told, even now de- 


I gausses itself when you 
switch It on. 

The Gauss is (or was) a 
unit of magnetic flux den- i 

sxty. now superseded by the ; 
tesla, named after a US physi- j 
cist bom in Croatia; not be- 
cause (Bill Cash please note) ; 
of some French-inspired 
Euro-plot, but because that 
is what international 
science agreed in adopting 
the SI standard (System* 
Internationale). On account of 

which Illuminating ex- 
changes. I shall not at this 
stage be joining the Gordon 
campaign. Instead, I wish 
Radio 3, along with all read- 
ers, a Happy New Year. 


T HE discovery that Jack 
is the top name for new- 
born boys — leaving 
Jqhn, of which Jack was 
once regarded as a deriva- 
tive, 39th — has displeased 
the Daily Telegraph, which 
thinks it shows that parents 
lack inspiration. “The class- 
less society,” It raid yester- 
day, "has its virtues, but it 
tends to leave us short of 
heroes and heroines. Come 
to think of It, 'Jack' sums It 
up well." Smallweed hadn’t 
previously realised that 
we'd already arrived at the 
classless society which John 
Major pledged himself to 


create. But if so, it is hard to 
i m a gin e a better hero than 
Jack. X commend to the 
Daily Telegraph the story of 
Jack And The Beanstalk - 
(Ladybird Favourite Tales, 
99p> — a parable of upward 
mobility to glad den the 
heart oULord Tebbit. 

Jack is bom to a one- 
parent family whose 
worldly goods at the outset 
amount to one cow. Jack, 
however, shows an early in- 
terest in markets. He boldly 

takes the co w to one, where 
he swaps i t for a packet of 
magic beans, which his 
mother, unversed in the 
works of Hayek, crossly 
throws out of the window. 
Next morning, though, 

there’s a great big beanstalk 

outside which Jack niftily 
climbs, only to find himself 
in the power of a vast con- 
glomerate, represented here 
by a giant How Jack filches 
the giant’s moneybags, con- 
trives his death, and is 
never poor again (nor is his 
mother) is atale that has 
inspired budding entrepre- 
neurs in this country for 
centuries. Jack Major 
should make it part of the 
National Curriculum. 


The Manjuis of Vaianma rgues 
is on holiday. 
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Islam 


Ahmed 

sa®w« 

to comp^agaSwhrn 108 
^ey see as increasingly 
SSci^ k C ^ ve «totont 

™hS 5 shmirwfl]ra nT 

iiJrSJP 76 * to improve 
H^ iei:st f r toing between Mus- 
i}?J® fewest will con 
C ^ 0rd lecture of 

the Prince of Wales sparked 

8everaL-thtsmo^.Sr 

Nichoison launched the first 
« six major conferences. 

-SSSs 

Jesuit in more violence 
those In the middle will be 
squeezed. Prom 
Cairo to Karachi, Muslim 
cities will remain battle- 
g'ounds. A. surreal peace, 
tied inextricably to outside 
forces, is precariously 
balanced in Bosnia, the 
Middle East and large parts 
of Central Asia. 

There are too many mili- 
tary dictators, authoritarian 
religious figures and corrupt 
demagogues in the Muslim 
world. A large percentage of 
Muslim society is young and 
disenchanted; many are un- 
employed, Violent confronta- 
tion may not be in the toler- 
ant spirit of Islam but it 
engenders a red-hot sense of 
commitment. These Muslims 
are protesting against the in- 
justices of their world Islam 
is all they have to fall back 
on. They will be labelled “Is- 
lamic fundamentalists” and 
damn ed in the world media. 
Professor Akbar Ahmed is a 
fellow of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge and author of Living 
Islam (BBC-Penguin Books ) 

Politics 

Edward Heath 

REALISM — 
that is what we 
British need to 
show above all 
in 1996. Real- 
ism in trade 
and industry, 
realism in our 
international 
relations and 
realism no 

where more so than in our 
domestic politics. 

The public watching the 
proceedings in the House of 
Commons are appalled at the 
petty exchanges across the 
floor and the cheap debating 
points. Our constituents 
want a realistic public dis- 
cussion of what affects them 
most, their health, their 
housing, their children’s edu- 
cation and their overwhelm- 
ing feeling of insecurity .-It is 
stability they want, not con- 
stant change. 

Realism now is vital for i 
the future of the Conserva- 
tive Party. Realism in its atti- 
tudes and the policies which 
flow from them. It is now bla- 
tantly obvious that we have 
lost widespread support. 

This is no mid-term slip. It is 
nearly four years since the 
last election- What, then, is 
the point in demanding more 
of the same medicine? 

Realism in our interna- 
tional relations. All too often 
we are tied to dogma while 
other countries get away 
with the trade. We must real- 
ise that with all the technical 
developments in communi- 
cations the modem world is a 
small world. Japan, the US, 
France and Germany have 
left us way behind in the so- 
called Far East. 

In particular, realism in 
Europe. Let ua stop kidding. 
oursalves. Whether we like it 
or not, there is no effective 
place for Britain today out- 
side the European Union. 

Then let us be positive and 
make a success of being in- 
side it. Let us not deceive 
ourselves into thinking and 
claiming that we can make 
the Union do only what we 
want: and that the other 
member countries really 
want to do it our way. They 
don’t Every time we try it on 
we are defeated and humili- 
ated. The Prime Minister 
must resume his original 
position "at the heart of 
Europe”; only then shall we 
regain influence and achieve 
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the success we are seeking 
and deserve. 

Sir Edward Heath is MPfor 
Old Bexley & Sidcup 

Religion 

Peter Stanford 

POPE John 
Paul’s Christ- 
mas day wob- 
ble will doubt- 
less ensure the 
continuation 
of speculation 
about his al- 
ready much- 
proposed date 
with Saint 

Peter at the Pearly Gates. 
The old chap, 76 in May, has 
other ideas however. With 
his gaze fixed ever more 
firmly on the coming millen- 
nium celebrations, he is 
promising another uncom- 
promising denunciation of 
what he sees as the vices of 
secularism and sex. Hopes of 
a new era of realis m remain 
on hold, and the now only 
thinly veiled schism in 
world Catholicism between 
Rome and the rest grows 
more worrying. 

Nearer home in 2996 will 
give a due as to the future 
direction of English Catholo- 
cism — a continuation of the 
liberal, tolerant approach of 
Cardinal Hume or a change 
in flavour of the s m ell s , hells 


[ and "eternal truths” so 
I venerated by the traditional- 
ist ranks that have lately 
been swollen by the wave of 
ex-Anglican converts. The 
appointment of a new arch- 
bishop of Liverpool to suc- 
ceed the admirable Derek 
Worlock will reveal, in 
practice, the heir apparent to 
Cardinal Hume, who is due 
to retire in two years. 

George Carey will be pray- 
ing that next year might see 
the Church of England hum- 
bly back-out of the headlines 
and into the sacristy, but de- 
bates on the place of gay 
priests and on the suitability 
of women to be bishops look 
set to exacerbate divisions 
within Anglicanism. And in 
spite of Carey’s endeavours, 
the saga of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral continues to rival 
Susan Howatch and Antony 
Trollope. Such turmoil in 
the mainstream churches 
does little to encourage an 
up-tum in attendances, with 
religion becoming even 
more marginal to our na- 
tinal life, and something to 
be done in the privacy of 
homes and heads rather 
than in houses of god. 

Peter Stanford is a former edi- 
tor of the Catholic Herald. He . 
has written biographies of 
Lord Longford and Cardinal 
Hume. His biography of the 
Devil is published in April . 


Northern 

Ireland 

Ian Paisley jnr 

ZN HER Christmas message 
to the Nation the Queen al- 
luded to our fascination for 
••commemorations and anni- 
versaries". She described 
them as “part of the national 
heritage". It is true that we 
are absorbed by the signifi- 
cance of our past for the 
events of the present. 

In scanning the events of 
1995 we find Ulster in a post- 
Clinton mood. The President 
has come and gone: the tin- 
sel. the festivities, once so 
splendid with colour, are 
now tatty and disfigured; the 
Disney-like magic, promised 
by his visit, has evaporated 
into the stark reality that Ul- 
ster is still in a conflict. Yes, 
less bloody than before but, 
nonetheless, a conflict 1995 
will be remembered as a year 
of shameless concesssions to 
the ERA — so many, it's im- 
possible to list them In such 
a short piece. 

What bopes does 1996 hold 
for us? What anniversaries 
should be set in place next 
year? Moving from the year 
without consent I hope we 
move to the year of consent 
by the people of Ulster. 

The illusion of peace 


Race 


Happy families stir up mixed 
feelings about home work 



Sara Maitland 


T HERE is a certain 

dement of chaos m this 
house this morning. 

This is partly because, 

as you are no doubt well 

aware. Scotland is iw*** 
snell of freak cold weather 
soone of the baths won t draun 
and a neighbour amvjwj 
cans for water since ^own 
supply is frozen. It Is 

partly because my sister prac- 
tices an extreme version of 
ish hospitality — ■ there 


are 11 people staymg m the 
house, two of whom have the 
flu, and there were 32 people 
to lunch yesterday- 
' But this is going to be an 
article about neither Scottish 
stoicism in the foce of the ele- 
ments nor a Scottish fam ily 
New Year. The underlying 
reason for the chaos is the 
nature of middle-class em- 
ployment trends. No one, ex- 
cept fora student who has a 
part-time barman’s job, is go- 

hv* out to work, but most of 

the adults are at work— look 

at me. This undeniably puts 

pressure on the phone system, 
on the word processor and 
related facilities, on time, 

i SSS?- 

siderable romfort and wre 

j very thoroughly educated. Be- 
i tween us ire have four univer- 
Ijitydegrees and at least four 


professional qualifications. 
We all ha ve children (3 8 of 
them between us at the last 
count): we are all home 
owners, car owners, have 
stable middle-class lifestyles. 
On the other hand, we live all 
over the country and repre- 
sents wide range ctf political 
opinion — our parliamentary 
heroes, for example, are scat* 

I tered across a spectrum from 
| Ken Livingstone to Teddy 
Taylor. Despite this, weaUget 
j on well enough to brave the 
snow and ice and visit each 
other over Christmas and the 
i New Year. 

The point here is that we are 
| all self-employed, and all 
working from home. Apart 
: from one brother who is a 
dairy farmer, the rest of us are 
“multi-jobbed”, service pro- 
> riders not producers, knitting 
it together as we go. This is 
; also, interesting enough, 
true of the in-law; when the 


I vicar quits, as he plans to do 
I next year, there will be no pro- 
fesslonals and no one in sala- 
j ried or waged employment in 
the extended family, either. 
We do rather different things 
— write novels and columns 
for newspapers at one end, and 
mn a bed and breakfast estab- 
lishment at the other, with 
consultancies, multi-level 
marketing and such like in be- 
tween, but our job structures 
are surprising^ similar. We 
are also accumulating a good 
deal of experience of self- 
employment — more than 35 
years between us. 

This may be an extreme 
instance, and we might want 
to ask if there is something 
about us — we’re too obsti- 
nate, for example, or too arro- 
gant to work for anyone else. 
But all figures —for example, 
in the Scotsman this week — 
suggest that this is a continu- 
ing trend. An increasing num- 


Linda Bellos 

I FEAR that 
1996 will be a 
year of further 
deaths of black 
people in 
police custody, 
prisons or at 
the hands of 
immgration 
officials. The 
stories of those 
deaths will go largely unre- 
ported unless there is some 
kind of disturbance at the in- 
evitable demonstration. 

Fear of black people and 
the increasing tendency to 
demonise us will continue, 
with greater prison sen- 
tences for black wrongdoers 


ber of the middle classes are 
adopting the employment pat- 
tern that so alarmed the Vic- 
torians about the lumpen pro- 
letariat the east London poor, 
for instance, who so disturbed 
Mayhew in the 1680s because 
they were Jacks of all trades, 
willing to turn their hand on a 
daily basis to whatever was 
going. The dockers' unions 
fought valiantly to rescue 
their members from this 

nightmare of hanging about 
looking for a day’s work. 
Casual workers delivering 
services as and when they 
could pick up work was a Vic- 
torian Value that everyone 
found worrying: the left be- 
cause of the chronic Insecu- 
rity, and foe right because of 
the chronic instability of such 
workers. Now it is seen as the 
way forward, the inevitable 
consequence of the electronic 
communications revolution 
and a good deal for employers. 


JOHN HU I n SON AGENCY 


which the Government at- 
tempts to sustain with glossy 
adverts and illustrious but 
contradictory promises to 
contending sides will be shat- 
tered in the reality that peace 
can only come about when 
those capable of wrecking 
peace are thoroughly 
stripped of their illegal appa- 
ratus. Has the Government 
the fortitude to see to it, in 
1996, that the destruction of 
the terrorists and the cre- 
ation of a real, democratic ! 

peace is achieved? 

Ian Paisley Jr, DVP Justice , 

Spokesman 1 


than for similar offences 
committed by white people. 

As we approach the gen- 
eral election the Tory party 
will increasingly play the 
race card, seeking to crimi- 
nalise and demonise black 
men and women. And the 
Labour party will keep, quiet. 
Gearing being seen as soft on 
Immigrants and 
immigration. 

With a major piece of legis- 
lation already in the parlia- 
mentary programme, the 
Government is attempting to 
make asylum and refuge 
ev en more difficult for the 
few thousand who apply each 
year, the Asylum and Immi- 
gration Bill will attempt to 
salve problems that do not 
currently exist- Michael 
Howard’s intention is to 
whip up hysteria against the 
al ien hordes when actually 
the numbers involved are 

minuscule. 

The Labour party will 
counter by officially keeping 
its collective head down as 
though it can win the next 
election by appealing only to 
Daily Mail readers while ig- 
noring the black and ethnic 
minority voters on whom at 
aleast 27 parliamentary seats 
depend. My own hope is that 
the majority of the electorate 
will show its traditional com- 
passion, openess and gen- 
erosity which have made 
many of us proud to identity 
with Britain. 

Linda Bellos is a former Lam- 
beth councillor 

Asylum 

David Burgess 

NO GHOST of Christmas 
future is needed to predict 
the pivotal events of 1996 for 
migrants. Nevertheless, com- 
eth the hour, cometh the 
Home Secretary from Hefl. 
After the incantations about , 
good race relations and firm 
immigration control, minis- 
ters concluded their balanc- 
ing exercise by jumping 
on one end of the scales. 

The Asylum and Immigra- 
tion Bill promises a savaging 
of safeguards, new criminal 
offences and starvation. The 
childre n of asylum seekers, 
the old and the infirm will be 
amongst the many who will 
become homeless and penni- 
less. The Hig h Co mmissi oner 
for Refugees' office has de- 
scribed the measures as arbi- 
trary and severe. Feeding 
centres and squatter camps 
in the royal parks have been 
predicted. 

To establish that this has 
nothing to do with playing 
the race card in good time for 
the next election, ministers 
have gone out of their way to 
clarify their reasoning. 
Asylum seekers are “bogus", 
“non-serious". “merely play- 
ing the system”. So it’s 
alright then. The devil can 
have the hindmost. 

David Burgess specialises in 
immigration law 

Scotland 

Frank Kuppner 

THE future does not exist, of 
course, and especially not in 
Scotland. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we do have plenty of the 
past - and this seems to per- 
form here broadly the same 
function that the future does 
elsewhere. 

In 1996 there will very 
likely yet again be much talk, 
much excitement, much 
heated or anguished or elated 
envisioning of future social 
and political change. Then 
there will be much agonising 
as to whether liberty is a bar- 
gain at three pence in the 
pound. And then at the end of 
it all we shall doubtless have 
1997. Or perhaps next year 
we shall again be consulted 
at the polls as to what it is we 
want. We shall say, as usual: 
Give us anything but more of 
the same. And the votes will 
be counted and very likely 
we will be told^Thank you 
for letting us know your 
views on the matter. Well 
come back to you in five 
years time or so. However, 
for the moment it has all been 
fairly and amicably settled. 
Here, Gentle Jock, is some 
more of the same." 

And no doubt England will 
win by something like 10-0 at 
Wembley. 

Frank Kuppner is a novelist 
and is McVitie’s Scottish 
Writer qf the Year. 


sional level and at the skilled 
manual level is a vanishing 
concept More and more jobs 
are contracted out to freelance 
workers, who bid for individ- 
ual and short-term contracts. 

There are lots of benefits to 
this system. We all like it and, 
in a long discussion, we 
thought of some of the reasons 
whv. The central one was 


about control cf one’s own 
time, an extended range of 
choice — the ability to knock 
affifone chooses and prepare 
lunch for 32 people, for 
instance. It is nice to stay at 
home, start at hours of one's 
own choosing, feel that how- 
ever hard it is to grovel for the 
individual job, the tradeoff is 
being the boss once you have 
got it There were marked dis- 


Increasing numbers 
are adopting the 
employment 

pattern that so 
alarmed the 
Victorians about the 
lumpen proletariat 

advantages, too: our major 
collective concern was about 
old age and our pensions 
(levels of tfficiency in making 
provision varied markedly; 
awareness aT the problem, 
however, was very high). 

But the biggest disadvan- . 
tage was that this model of 
employment raises social 
questions we do not think are 


The movers 
and shakers 

Guardian foreign correspondents 
pick the people most likely to be 
stars on the world stage next year 

ADMIRAL LEIGHTON SMITH or 

"Snuffy” will be the most powerful 
man In Bosnia. An American, and 
commander of the Implementation 
Force (I-for), his nic knam e derives 
from a hillbilly cartoon character 
Snuffy Smith, appropriate for the son 
of an Alabama pig- farmer. He camou- 
flages the awesome firepower at his 
disposal beneath a folksy charm. He 
conducted the Nato air-strike campaign this year and still 
ma intain s he is prepared to use force f*blow the whole 
damn thing up”) if either side tries to shove a spanner in 
the Dayton machinery. 1996 will show whether he is as 
prepared to bomb when he is chin-deep in the Balkan 
morass as he was from his office In Naples, or whether he is 
prepared to get as tough with the Bosnian government if it 
refuses to toe the line. julian borger in Sarajevo 

PIETRO AGLIERI, head of the Santa Maria del Gesn group 
of Sicilian Mafia “families”, officially he has been on the 
run since 1989. tn his late thirties, he is best placed to fill 
the vacuum left by the arrests of two of the Corleone clan’s 
leaders. Said to be hugely rich and to have good relations 
with the Colombian drug cartels. 

ANTONIO GUTERRES, Portugal's new Socialist Prime 
Minister, 46, elected to lead a minority administration last 
October, has all to prove: that he was the right man for the 
job, and that his distinctly Blairite brand of ultra-moder- 
ate socialism can work. An enthusiastic supporter of 
European integration. 

JOHN HOOPER, Southern Europe Correspondent 

JUERGEN RUTTGERS has the happy job title of Minister 
for the Future, and is building a reputation as a competent 
and well-connected performer and a potential chancellor- 
to-be should Helmut Kohl stand down at the next election 
in 1998. A Cologne Catholic and laywer, aged 44. Ruttgers’ 
brief covers the increasingly key areas of science, technol- 
ogy. education and training. 

MICHAEL STEINER, a career diplomat with the German 
foreign office, has just plucked the reward for years of 
exhausting engagement In Balkan mediation, with the 
appointment at 45 as the key assistant to Carl Bildt in 
overseeing the democratic reconstruction of Bosnia. 
Steiner was at the Prague embassy in 1989 handl ing the 
Influx of disenchanted east Germans that led to the fall of 
the Berlin wall. 

IAN TRAYNOR in Bonn 

BERNARD THIBAULT is the man who 
will decide whether France plunges 
into a new, crippling rail strike in Jan- 
uary. The 35-year-old communist rail- 
way union leader whose jeune premier 
looks helped ensure popular sympathy 
for a modern and articulate workers* 
movement made up of 169,000 protest- 
ing SNCF staff. He is in the frontline to 
take over the multi-union communist- 

led Confederation Generate du Travail (CGT). France's 
most powerful all-sector workers' federation. 

SOPHIE MARCEAU, 29, actress and film star, publishes 
her first novel in the new year. First reactions to Menteuse 
(Liar) suggest that her adventures of a thoroughly modern 
miss could make her the next princess ofFrench 
literature. 

PAUL WEBSTER in Pans 

YOSSI BEILIN, 47, is the rising star of the t hinkin g Israeli 
left. He has been at the heart of national decision-making 
since 1984. as cabinet secretary, director of foreign minis- 
try, and now effectively deputy premier. Will take much 
credit, and blame, for any peace deal with Syria. 

DAVID LEVY, the former abrasive foreign minister in the 
rightwing Likud government. Since the 1992 election, he 
had led his own populist party, which could seriously 
damage Likud’s electoral health in 1996 national polls. 

OEREK BROWN in Jerusalem 

JAVIER SOLAN A, the former Spanish socialist foreign 
minister, has jnst taken up his post as Secretary General of 
Nato at a crucial time for the organisation as it polices the 
peace in Bosnia. Rocked by the Willy Claes affhir, the 
alliance is looking to Solana to pull the organisation 
together. Well known for his geniality, good humour and 
approachabitity — not traits always seen at Nato. 
ALEXANDRE LAMF ALUSSY, 66, Is the ecu man. If Europe 
Is to geta single currency by 1999, this Belgian banker of 
Hungarian origin is the man most likely to make it work. 
He is head of the European Monetary Institute— the 
putative central bank — and author of the blueprint on 
bow to achieve monetary union. 

STEPHEN BATES in Brussels 

EDUARD ROSSEL is the man of the moment. After a 
general election which showed a political gulf opening up 
between Moscow and the rest of Russia, the regions will be 
worth watching in 2996. Rossel, 58, trounced the govern- 
ment’s candidate to become governor of Yekaterinburg 
Region, in the Urals, challenging Moscow from the desk 
where Boris Yeltsin used to work. 

SERGEI LISO VSK2 will be the key Image-maker. Founder 
ofRussia’s first discotheque, and now head of its leading 
advertising agency, this self-made man has ambitions to 
start his own TV channel. He has kept bis bands out of 
politics and is therefore still trusted. 

DAVID HEARST in Moscow 

QIN SHI HUANG DI, alias first Emperor of China. Dead 
since 210BC and maligned since by Confhcian and Maoist 
mandarins. Set for m^jor comeback thanks to two new 
films involving some of biggest names in Chinese cinema. 
TUNG CHEE-HTJA, a Hong Kong shipping magnate who 
fled mainlan d China in 1949 to escape the Communist 
Party. He is expected to take over after Governor Chris 
Patten as plenipotentiary for Hong Kong* s new overlord. 

ANDREW HIGGINS in Hong Kong 



being sufficiently addressed. 
The most positive of these is 
the relationship of men and 
their children: if Daddy is not 
going out to the office at crack 
of dawn and returning at dead 
of night if Daddy indeed sees 
one of the principal advan- 
tages of the way he works as 
being that he can m anage his 
own time, then obviously he is 
around to be a father, r have to 
say that I think all my 
brothers are excellent hands- 
on Daddies, especially given 
that none of them think they 
are doing this from any New 
Man ideology, but because 
they like their children and 
enjoy having more access to 
them than many of their 
friends do. Nonetheless, it still 
requires thought— balancing 
the needs and interests of 
small people against the needs 
to get the job done and the 
bacon brought home does cre- 
ate tensions. You can choose 
yoor hours, but in another 
sense you are never not at 
weak. 

And the advantages to men 
may still be proving to be dis- 
advantages to women. For 
scone women, working from 
home means they can be full- 
time mothers and also work — 
although it seems to me that if 
you are doing two full-time 
things then you do not have 


much time left for leisure and 
pleasure. On the other hand, 
once the choice to work out- 
side the home has been made, 
there it is — it does not have to 
be balanced minute by minute 
against the desires cf the child 
who wants to play /talk/ wee 
NOW. But we need to remem- 
ber that the determination to 
find access to work outside 
the home was the impetus that 
drove the 19th century 
women's movement and 
remains an underlying con- 
cern of the 20th century ver- 
sion. Home-based piece work 
— sweat shops in isolation— 
werea major source of 
women’s poverty, and women 
(particularly Asian women) 
are still trapped within them. 
We women with choices 
should look very carefully at 
j the experiences of women 
who have not chosen home 
work before we embrace it 
with wild enthusiasm. 

The trend towards working 
self-employed from home will 
inevitably continue. I could 
never, now, after my experi- 
ence, happily go back to clock- 
ing on for someone else. But 
like so many other things, we 
have to look carefully at the 
social implications of a so- 
called economic necessity. 
Passivity here is not in my 
interest. 


'I- M- 1 ' 
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Lowdown on 
hi-tech future 


W ILL HUTTON 

(Commentary. De- 
cember 28) under- 
estimates the im- 
pact that '‘telecommuting" is 
likely to have if it continues to 
expand as one of the basic 
forms of workplan organisa- 
tion. The separation of do- 
mestic space from work space 
is central to most people ’s ex- 
perience of modem life. 

Our experience of the world 
around us is fundamentally 
affected by the distinctive 
separation between work and 
leisure, which partly derives 
from the spatial separation. It 
determ ines the rhythm of 
daily life and who we meet — 
how many people live with- 
/ marry someone they meet 
through work" 

The structure of our cities 
and our transport patterns 
are determined in large mea- 
sure by it. We experience our 
homes (negative equity and 
heating bills permitting) as 
refuges from the "harsh out- 
side world" of work because 
domestic space is so separate 
from it. 

Traditional forms of femi- 
ninity and their distinction 
from masculinity derive in 
part from the association of 
femininity with domestic 
space and the association of 
masculinity with the space of 
work. 

No doubt telecommuting 
won't change all of this and all 
at once, but its potential long 
term impact on these basic el- 
ements of our culture should 
not be underestimated. 

Jerry Palmer. 

Professor of 
Communications, 

London Guildhall 
University, 

Old Castle Street, 

London El 7 NT. 


astate wliiterollar employ- 
ment and that to calculate the 
size of British dole queues 
the starting calculation 
would be to multiply the 1960 
level by 10 and then add a 
couple of million. 

The belief that we “live in 
an era of remarkable techno- 
logical stability” is one 
mainly shared by those en- 
camped in the top bunk of the 
40/30/30 society. 

I Morgan. 

26 May Crescent, 

Lincoln LNl 1LP. 


T HE slowing down of the 
technological transfor- 
mation may in addition 
be attributed to the recent em- 
phasis on marketing rather 
than on production. 

Without fundamentally 
new technology, the marke- 
teers can ring the changes in 
their wares. Aided by the in- 
tense use of advertising and 
sales promotion, they can 
change the forms, prices, pre- 
sentation, provide gifts or 
special offers and so on to sat- 
isfy the consumer's need for 
the new. 

A shift in power and struc- 
ture in the economy means 
that such retailers no longer 
sell what the supplier decides 
to produce but dictate what 
should be manufactured. 
This is risk-free and highly 
profitable for the major 
retailer. But the supplier has 
no incentive to introduce rad- 
ically innovative products. 

In the long term this is bad 
for the economy, for jobs, for 
production and for the sur- 
vival of thousands of small 
retailers and suppliers of 
goods and services. 

The marketeers have been 
helped at every stage by a 
friendly Government, which 
has done little to encourage 
the development or even the 
retention of high technology 
industries while universities 
have not had the resources 
for the research needed for 
profound technological 
changes. 

JBall. 

9 Broadlands Close, 

London N64AF. 


W ILL HUTTON must 
have had a good 
Christmas. “Con- 
sider how silly those 60s fu- 
turologists' predictions now 
look”, he writes. Predictions 
that there would he a haemor- 
rhage of manual work oppor- 
tunities, that information 
technology would start to dev- 


Broadcast on the World Service 


\/OUR leader (December 29) 
T about the World Service 
was both misleading and 
repeated certain errors which 
have appeared in the press be- 
fore. The facts are as follows: 

• The outcome of the current 
spending round was a reduc- 
tion of 7 per cent in cash terms 
over each of the next three 
years for the Foreign Office 
diplomatic wing. The World 
Service and other bodies such 
as the British Council have to 
be funded out of this reduced 
provision. The Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office's total 
capital allocation was cut by 
£50 million; 

• Cuts to the Foreign Office 
budget are much bigger both 
absolutely and proportion- 
ately than those to the BBC 
World Service; 

• We went to considerable 
lengths to reduce the pressure 
on the World Service, which 


we value highly, but which 
cannot be exempt from some 
cuts. We have softened the im- 
pact on World Service capital 
programmes — if we had in- 
flicted the same percentage 
cuts on the World Service as 
on the FCO. the reduction on 
the capital side would have 
been much greater; 

• Less than £13 million <n ot 
£130 million as you state) of 
the FCO's budget is spent on 
entertainment This is shared 
among 183 countries with 
which we have diplomatic or 
consular relations. 

• Diplomatic work is not 
about luxurious living. It is - 
about getting the best for Brit- 
ain in a sharply competitive 
world. 

Rt Hon Jeremy Hanley MP. 
Minister of State. 

Foreign and Coraraon wealth 
Office, 

London SW1A2AH. 
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Hostilities break out over Ulster SSSSffi 6 

T HANK YOU, Hugo | and, on the other hand. | achievements" of John Major \ supposedly ended with the JOHN SIMPSON (To coin a j V A /HY go to the trouble a. 
Young, for your wonder- pressed both Prime Ministers "the peacemaker", the Brit- Treaty of 1922. Ophrase, December 27) pro- V V creating the euro whe 



T hank you. Hugo . 

Young, for your wonder- 
fully blinkered summa- 
tion of the Irish Problem 
(Commentary. December 27). 
You lump Bosnia, the Middle 
East and Ireland together and 
bemoan the inability of the 
latter to emulate the former 
two and grasp peace. 

You conveniently overlook 
the leadership role played by 
the United States in convinc- 
ing the Serbs, Croats. Bosni- 
ans, Arabs and Jews to com- 
promise for gains of peace (if 
only Britain would allow the 
Americans the same leverage 
in the North of Ireland). 

Mr Young is bored and an- 
noyed at the inability of both 
the Unionists and National- 
ists to understand that their 
grievances have been 
addressed and that there is 
little or nothing to stop peace 
and goodwill from breaking 
out One wonders why there 
was a need for a Downing 
Street Declaration at all. 

John Major, apparently, is 
the only player deserving of 
any credit. His description of 
Major as the peacemaking 
‘‘vanguard” ignores com- 
pletely the stalwart work of 
the other John from Derry 
who. on the one hand, con- 
vinced Adams and Co that a 
ceasefire would lead to talks 


Bad debts 

■“THE case for multilateral 

I debt reduction by the World 
Bank and the IMF is beyond 
serious dispute (Alex B rum- 
mer's Notebook, December 23). 
About half of the SISbn in debt 
servicing repaid by the world's 
32 poorest countries each year 
goes to multilateral creditors. 
In countries such as Uganda, 
where one in five children dies 
before the age of five, the Gov- 
ernment spends three times as 
much repaying multilateral 
creditors as it does on the 
health of its citizens. Mean- 
while. external debt is ac- 
knowledged by the World 
Bank as one of the major ob- 
stacles to economic recovery. 

Why, then, are the Bretton 
Woods agencies not champion- 
ing multilateral debt relief? 
According to the IMF and some 
senior figures in the World 
Bank, it will undermine the 
credibility of the Bank in 
financial markets, raising the 
costs of borrowing. Second, be- 
cause there Is “no free lunch" 
In debt relief as the costs will 
have to be met by drawing 
upon development assistance 
budgets. 

Such arguments conve- 
niently ignore the fact that 
repayments to multilateral 

agencies are already being sus- 
tained by a massive diversion 
of aid: around $8bnof develop- 
ment assistance has been used 
for this purpose in the 1990s. 
Using increasingly scarce aid 
resources on this scale to refi- 
nance debt, rather than allevi- 
ate poverty, is indefensible. 

So, too, is the claim that 
multilateral debt reduction 
will d ama ge their market 
standing. The debt owed to the 
IMF and the World Bank by 
the world's poorest countries 
represents less than 5 per cent 
of the total. It could be reduced 
through prudent use of the 
World Bank's reserves, and by 
utilising funds from the sale of 
IMF gold stocks, without ad- 
verse market reactions. 

Kevin Watkins. 

Senior Policy Advisor, 

Oxfam. 274 Banbury Road, 
Oxford OX2 7DZ. 


and, on the other hand, 
pressed both Prime Ministers 
to declare the parameters for 
those talks. 

The groundwork done, Ad- 
ams and Co were promised 
talks within three months of 
an IRA ceasefire. Almost im- 
mediately. the process began 
to stumble. A series of pre- 
conditions were demanded by 
Major’s Government. Firstly, 
there was the insistence on 
the IRA declaring an indefi- 
nite ceasefire. This demand 
receded into the background 
to be replaced by a more per- 
manent sticking point . . . the 
handing over of arms. 

Giving the Prime Minister 
plaudits for his obstruction- 
ism is not the way to achieve 
a permanent and lasting 
peace in the North of Ireland. 
The British Government 
whether it likes it or not, has 
a duty and a responsibility to 
act positively for the cause of 
peace. 

J Joseph Hogan. 

Courtenay Rd, 

Waterloo. 

Liverpool L22. 

I T WAS ironic that Hugo 
Young's article appeared 
on the same day as the 
Death on the Rock pay-out 
was reported. While Young 
praised the “admirable 


achievements” of John Major 
“the peacemaker”, the Brit- 
ish Government paid out 
£40.000 in legal costs to the 
relatives of S AS shoot-to-kUl 
victims. 

This was by no means an 
isolated incident as the sup- 
pressed reports of Stalker. 
Sampson and Stevens would 
demonstrate. Young also 
failed to mention the links be- 
tween the British forces and 
loyalist death squads, or the 
security forces' continued 
use of plastic bullets on the 
streets of Northern Ireland. 

It is laughable to suggest 
that the British Government 
can play the role of an honest 
broker. The conflict in North- 
ern Ireland is indeed com- 
plex. Compromises are 
required on ail sides and it 
has to be recognised that this 
includes the British 
Government. 

Craig Smallbone. 

Limerick Gardens, 

Upturn ster, 

Essex RMI4. 

H UGO YOUNG confUses 
the real issues by refer- 
ring to religious over- 
tones on both sides of the div- 
ide and argues that it is not 
about great issues. The pres- 
ent conflict is but a continua- 
tion of the colonial war that 


: supposedly ended with the 
Treaty of 1922. 

It was understood then that 
I it was only a matter of time 
before the remaining six 
counties would finally be 
, joined with the rest of the 
Irish mainland. That this did 
□ot happen has been a source 
of contention with the nation- 
alists living in the six 
counties ever since and a 
threat to Protestants. It Is 
ftitiie to believe that peace can 
ever be maintained while the 
north is governed by a sepa- 
rate administration within 
the six counties or from the 
British mainland. 

The present inquiry on de- 
commissioning arms will 
serve no practical purpose if 
that is its only concern. It will 
be seen as a ploy to stave off a 
lasting peace settlement. 

The history of the armed 
struggle to shake off British 
rule in Ireland has proved 
that force in the absence of 
negotiations becomes the 
only alternative. 

This is not an acceptable 
option. 

RDFitt. 

Woody Bay Cottages, 

Cliff Path, 

St Lawrence, 

Ventnor, 

Isle of Wight 
P038. 


vides an interesting compar- 
ison between the committee 
choice to name the newEuro- 
pean currency unit the euro 
and the vocabulary of the In- 
ternet. Just as the English lan- 
guage is not the result of a 
co mmi ttee, neither were the 
Internet nor the World Wide 
Web and that has been one of 
the most important factors in 
their success. 

The manner in which the 
language and usage of the Web 
have developed have sur- 
prised all of us who were in- 
volved. When Tim Berners- 
Lee created the first Web 
server at CERN, he saw it as 
an information service and so 
named it info.cem.ch. Within 
a short while, however, the 
convention that an official 
Web server should have the 
prefix www was firmly estab- 
lished. 

The single most striking as- 
pect of the Web is that it has no 
form of centra] authority, reg- 
istration or control- In the 
same manner the ultimate au- 
thority on the English lan- 
guage is those who use it to 
communicate. 

(Dr) Phillip Hallam-Baker. 
Lawnswood. 

Chester. 

Cheshire CH4 8AR. 


VA/HYgotothe trouble of 
V V creatingthe euro when 1 
we already have and use a 
single currency, the US dollar, 
which is not merely European 
but worldwide? 

For the past hundred years 
and more, the dollar has been 
the most stable of the major 
currencies. It is used for inter- 
national trading in many com- 
modities and Is always the 
unit for international compar- 
isons and calculations. It is ac- 
cepted in local commerce to 
some extent everywhere. and . . . 
substitutes for local curren- 
cies wherever they are too 
weak to be trusted. If Euro- 
pean states removed existing 
artificial restraints, it would 
start to permeate their econo- 
mies just as, according to Mr 
Keegan, the euro would, but 
sooner. It is a good, sound, 
round wheel; why reinvent it? 

During the adjustments as 
the dollar replaced the 
national currencies, some 
American foreign exchange 
dealers would become richer 
and some European ones 
poorer. Would that be too high 
a price for. eventually, a world 
with no foreign exchange 
dealers at all? 

FP McCabe. 

49 Malms. ins Drive, 

Frenchay, 

Bristol BS161PJ. 


Another British invention I Party tricks Counsel from the councils 


^yOUR leader (December 28) 
■ contained a number of 
startling claims. The chief one 
was that “. . . over 40 per cent 
of major discoveries during 
the pastSO years came from 
the UK”. 

The original survey on 
which this claim is based (by 
Gellman Research Associates 
in 1976) found that 55 per cent 
of the innovations made by 
Britain in the period 1953-73 
(yes, this is historic data) 
were of the “radical break- 
through" type, with 40 per 
cent being classified as repre- 
senting a “major technologi- 
cal shift" and 4 per cent “an 
improvement”. Sloppy report- 
ing contrived to transform a 
fairly interesting research 
finding about the composition 
of UK innovations into a 


“fact" about Britain’s com- 
parative international 

performance. 

You go on to pin the blame 
for the lack of exploitation on 
the City. One suspects that the 
UK financial system has 

refused to back its fair share 

ofnew mouse traps. But I 
think we also have to look at 
our failings in production — 
that is. production of high 
quality, defect-free, price-com- 
petitive products — and our 
almost total aversion to taking 
on other traders in truly com- 
petitive markets, if we are to 
begin to understand our weak- 
nesses in transforming inven- 
tions into world-beating 
products. 

Grahame Walshe. 

132 Preston Road, 

Middlesex HAS BNJ. 


New syllabus Up in smoke 

T EACHERS were left off the |T WAS gratifying tores 
list of “lead ing charities I(Ban on smoking to bee 


and pressure groups” whose 
hopes for 1996 you carried in 
your Society section (Bring in 
the new. December 29). May I 
— as a lay officer of a teachers' 
organisation — suggest the 
following? 

• Government Dismiss 
Chris Woodhead and appoint a 
truly independent head of 
Ofcted. 

• Opposition: Admit that kid- 
glove Tory education policies, 
aimed at floating voters 
among the chattering classes 
will do nothingfor the many 
thousands of children in 
under-resourced inner-city 
schools. 

• An acknowledgment that 
there is no empirical evidence 
that the National Curriculum 
Is raising standards and may 
actually be having an adverse 
effect on those at the lower end 
orthe ability range by forcing 
them through inappropriate 
hoops. 

LA Summers. 

22 Ribston Gardens. 

Paddock Wood, 

Kent TNI26BA. 


IT WAS gratifying to read 
I (Ban on smoking to be en- 
forced, December 23) that the 
designation of non-smoking 
areas in public places is to 
become statutory. 

Certainly here in Tun- 
bridge Wells, the voluntary 
provision of non-smoking 
areas in restaurants has been 
a failure. There is no proper 
restaurant in this town in 
which one can dine at night 
and not be subject to tobacco 
smoke. 

As an Anglo-American cou- 
ple who divide their time be- 
tween the new and old worlds, 
we are perhaps more dis- 
mayed by this obduracy than 
those not accustomed to the 
pleasures of smoke-free din- 
ing. We look forward to. per- 
haps In the near future, being 
able to enjoy dining out in 
Tunbridge Wells. We are ac- 
customed to dining out several 
nights a week; but have not 
been to a restaurant here for 
dinner for years. 

James Munves. 

Sandhurst Park, 

Tunbridge Wells. 
KentTN23SU. 


I F YOUR report of Peter Man- 
Idelson's proposals (Trust 
me, I'm not a doctor, Decem- 
ber 21) is true — and I only 
fear too much that it is — it 
would appear dear that he is 
bent on ensuring a fifth Con- 
servative victory under its al- 
ternative name “New 
Labour", and completing Mrs 
Thatcher's life work of end- 
ing socialism in Britain for 
good. 

Quite obviously he has not 
done the proper thing by 
crossing the floor of the 
House because he knows the 
Conservative Party is going 
to lose the next election. Bet- 
ter by far to subvert the win- 
ners-in-waiting. 

What hope is there for any- 
one who still does not believe 
in greed and sleeze, in power 
for power’s sake? What poss- 
ible scenario is there after a 
Mandelson-ied “victory”? 
Only his advocacy of a Lib 
Dem-New Lab pact gives us a 
possible glimpse of political 
realignment 

The Lib Dem price of such 
a pact would be proportional 
representation and this 
would lead realistically to a 
Portillo-led Fascist Party, a 
CJarke-Ied Mod Con indistin- 
guishable from a Blair-Man- 
delson New Lab, with Ash- 
down 's Lib Dems a last 
breath of the centre left and 
leaving Scar-gill's New Socs 
as the only bastion of social- . 
ism left. 

Martin Lewis. 

Sideways Cottage, 
Woolverstone, 

Ipswich, 

JP91AX. 

Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by pos( to 119 Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER, and 
by e-mail to 

I site r&Sfguardiart.cC-iA . 

Please include a full postal 
address and daytime 
telephone number, even In e* 
mailed letters. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge receipt of 
letters. Wo may edit them for 
clarity and concision. 


L ORD Wea therill (House of 
shards, December 29) is 
quite right to point out that 
property considered constitu- 
tional reform must include 
evaluation of the role of local 
authorities. 

For far too long local gov- 
ernment has been treated as 
some kind of constitutional 
after-thought. Its functions 
have been turned on or off 
(mainly off) at the whim of 
central government Its finan- 
cial base has been eroded in 
the interests or national tax- 
ation policy with no thought 
given to the implications for 
local accountability. And au- 
thorities individually are 
regarded as easy knocking 
copy for national politicians. 
The start of a new year is an 


A Country Diary 


excellent opportunity for 
those who advocate a “renais- 
sance" of local government to 
begin to put action to the 
rhetoric. 

Let there be, forexample, no 
more foolish talk about remov- 
ing all schools from local dem- 
ocratic responsibility, but in- 
, stead the recreation of the 
historic role of local authori- 
ties, working in partnership 
with national government. In 
meeting the educational and 
other needs of local 
communities. 

Robin Wendt. 

Secretary. 

Association of 
County Councils, 

Eaton House. 

66a Eaton Square, 

London SWIW9BH. 


MACHYNLLETH: One of the 
earliest Welsh ornithological 
observations I am aware of 
was made in the year 1188 
while Gerald the Welshman 
and others were making their 
famous horse ride round 
Wales. As they got near Ban- 
gor, someone in the entou- 
rage happened to remark that 
he had just heard a golden ori- 
ole. whereupon someone else 
made the unkind comment 
that it was probably only a 
green woodpecker. It is curios 
that Gerald thought this inci- 
dent worthy of report but it 
shows how conscious people 
were of birds eight centuries 
ago. Bird-watching has come 
a long way since then and we 
now have books that will 
tell us not only how to iden- 
tify our orioles and green 
woodpeckers but even to help 
us decide which race they 
may belong to, which is infor- 
mation we might need in 
some parts of Europe or Asia, 
I was reminded of the close 
scrutiny to which our birds 
are all now subjected when I 
got in the post last week the 
latest number of Welsh Birds, 


a journal now well esta b- 
LLstaed as an excellent source 
of information and published 
twice-yearly in June and De- 
cember. What the current 
number is mainly about is a 
meticulous summary of all 
the bird records and ringing 
activities in 1994, and for 
some species these are given 
in astonishing detail, a mea- 
sure of the devotion of a 
whole army of observers who 
went ont spotting and count- 
ing birds from January to De- 
cember. Some of them were 
lucky enough to meet with 
such super rarities as yellow 
billed cuckoo, Sardinian war- 
bler and Forster's tern. So - 
here you are, a whole pulsat- 
ing year of Welsh bird watch- 
ing, published by the Welsh 
Ornithological Society. I am 
quite sure Gerald the Welsh- 
man would have given much 
to see such a wonderful 
document But you can have 
it by sending a mere £A50 (in- 
cluding p&p) to the editor, 
Michael Snrubbs. HiUcrest, . 
Llanwrtyd Wells, Powys, LD 5 - 
4TL, 

WILLIAM CONDRY 
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Jacks 

the 

lads’ 

name 

JACKSHAMASH 
laments his 
calling 

T HE most popular boy’s 

name in 1995 was Jack. I 

just hop© these parents 

*o»w what they’re letting their 
dtfMren infor— it'snot easy 
-being a Jack. At school, my 

name was associated with the 

heroes of fairy stories, where 
Jacks are the kind of idiots 
who sell the family cow for a 
handful of beans. 

In between being lazy and 
stupid. Jacks may kill a few 
giants. But they are fundamen- 
tally sluggish, rather than dy- 
namic, characters. This im- 
pression is also associated 
with idiotic rhymes and jin- 
gles: Jack Spratt, Jack Frost 
Jack jump over the candle- 
stick. Not only stupid, but dull; 
we ail know that “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull 
boy". If only there had been 
stories about brilliant quick- 
witted Jacks. 

Nor was this jaundiced 
stereotype helped by my teach- 
ers. One of the thickest teach- 
ers I ever knew used to call me 
Jackass. As I sat next to the 
door, another used, to get me to 
answer it by calling, "Jack — 
door". 

A series of popular songs — 
Jumping Jack Flash and 
Grocer Jack • — exacerbated 
the problem. Happy Jade by 
The Who. was probably the 
best testifying as it did to the 
indomitable spirit of Jacks 
everywhere — “And they 
could not prevent Jack from 
being happy." The Jack in this 
song may have been a cheerful 
soul, but be was no Einstein. 

The one which other chil- 
dren used to sing to me — not 
because they were taunting 
me, but because they found it 
amusing — was the Mannfred 
Mann song. My Name Is Jack, 
which told the tale of another 
jolly simpleton. 

It never ceases to amaze me 
how many banal witticisms 
people can make about my 
name. “Hi Jack — take me to 
Cuba" (geddit?). I am 36 and I 
am still plagued by people who 
think they are being amusing, 
sparkling and original by mak- 
ing this crack. When I ask 
people how they are, it J&quite 
common for people to answer 
‘Tm all right Jack", then go 
into spasms of laughter. I as- 
sure you that after the third 
time, this joke gets less funny. 

When I lived in Australia, 
otherwise sensible children 
would crease themselves 
laughing at a rhyme which in- 
volved assaulting me at the 
end of every line. “Hello Jack, 
How's your back?” a would get 
a great slap on the back); “l 
haven't seen you for ears and 
ears” ( my ears would be 
twisted); "But I still nose you" 

(a hefty pinch on the nose). 

Often when I walked into a 
pub. someone would declare; 
“Eeh, Jack you’re late" (as in 
"ejaculate"). As far as Jack 
jokes go. this is the height of 
subtlety. While we’re on the 
subject of sexual matters. I 
should point out that 1 had only 
to pass the time of day with a 
girl to be informed that 1 was 
Jack the Lad. 

I have to report that things 
are getting better. Much of the 
credit for this must be handed 
to Jack Nicholson. A bit on the 
paunchy side he may be, but 
he is dynamic, a great actor 
and, above all, sexy. On behalf 
of Jacks everywhere, I would 
like to extend my heartfelt 
thanks to him. 

I realised that Jack was be- 
coming a more popular name 

because of a song I heard at a 

disco some years ago. After 
years of smiling, imbecilic 
Jacks, we were at last able to 
bold our heads up high on the 
dancefloor. The lyrics of this 
hit by the Reynolds Girls ran; 
"I'd rather Jack than Fleet- 
wood Mac.” I would. Like to say 
that this is a sentiment J whole- 
heartedly endorse. 
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Full rev to the final straight 


Murray Walker may soon be hanging up 
his microphone but ADAM SWEETING 
meets a man who is not down in the pits. 
Photograph by TOM JENKINS 


N O commentator 
has become as 
synonymous 
with his chosen 
sport as Murray 
Walker has with 
motor racing, at any rate 
since the demise of Dan Mas- 
ked and John Ar loti He 
seemed ordained for the job. 
He was born into the motor 
sporting life, since his father 
Graham was a prewar motor- 
cycle champion who later 
became a BBC commentator. 

Lady Luck also gave Mur- 
ray a race-day voice of such 
piercing, demented urgency 
that it could even make itself 
heard erver the noise of a For- 
mula 1 starting grid. 
Ensconced in his house in 
the middle of a 13-acre estate 
on the edge of the New Forest, 
with deer and horses chomp- 
ing through the undergrowth 
and a trout-stream tinkling 
past the bottom of the garden. 
Walker potters about among 
his trophies and mementoes, 
methodically attending to 
business as usual The shelves 
are packed with books, videos 
and bound magazines cover- 
ing all aspects of motor sport 
Walker proudly gestures 
towards a painting he commis- 
sioned of the great Tazio Nu- 
volarl driving his pre-war 
Auto Union; there's a photo- 
graph of his father in his BBC 
years, and a drawing of him in 
action on his motorbike. 

Yet beyond the quiet bound- 
aries of Walker Mansions, 
speculation rages about Mur- 


ray’s future. The announce- 
ment that 1TV have snatched 
the rights to broadcast For- 
mula l from under the noseof 
the BBC. for a rumoured £60 
million, was as much a shock 
to Walker as to everybody else 
— even to the BBC’s head of 
sport, Jonathan Martin. He 
was informed of them in a 
phone call from Bernie Eccles- 
tone — the fixer-in-chief of 
Formula L who mastermind- 
ed the deal — only half an hour 
before the new arrangements 
were made public. 

Like the BBC's contract to 
cover Formula I. Walker's 
freelance arrangement with 
the Corporation expires along 
with the Beeb’s Fl coverage at 
the start of the 1997 season. He 
has no idea whether ITV will 
offer him a job. At 72, Murray 
cheerfully foces the fact that 
his days of bellowing micro- 
phones into submission are 
numbered whatever happens, 
but the clandestine deal has 
offended his sense of fair play. 

“The very, very sad thing 
about it is that the BBC 
haven't lost any of the things 
they have lost — football, 
cricket, boxing, golf — be- 
cause of criticism of their com- 
petence or enthusiasm," he 
begins, in a voice which can 
only be described as perfectly 
normal. "They have lost them 
because they have been mas- 
sively outbid by either Sky or 
ITV. Sky can put up their sub- 
scriptions at will. ITV can pre- 
sumably recoup the money 
they're putting out for For- 


mula 1 by putting up the rates 
for commercials. The BBC is 
limited to lice nee fees, and the 
momen t anybody even talks 
about putting up the licence 
fee there is a national outcry." 

Murray hesitates to use one 
adjective when a cluster of 
them springs to mind, and he 
launches a salvo on behalf of 
the Beeb. ’The BBC is liter- 
ally bleeding to death in the 
sports area. My heart goes out 
to them because they're 
extremel) r decent extremely 
hard-working, massively 
capable, enormously experi- 
enced people to whom sport 
matters. They’re fighting with 
both hands tied behind their 
back because they haven't got 
the money, and nobody’s got 
the guts to see that they get it. 
And I don't know how much 
the public actually cares. 
That's the sad thing.’’ 

Walker is no sentimentalist. 
He accepts thefree-maricet 
logic that has driven Formula 
1 and ITV together for a fee 10 
times what the BBC were pay- 
ing. though be doesn't wish to 
antagonise the powerful 
Ecclestone. 

"Bernie Ecclestone has 
been responsible for turning 
Formula 1 from what was es- 
sentially a sport for wealthy 
amateurs Into what is now a 
mega-mega-mega world- 
wide business, generating 
billions of dollars and gigantic 
sponsorship Involvement 
Being the astute, far-seeing 
chap that he is, Benue pre- 
sumably saw that tobacco 


sponsorship would disappear 
in the fullness of time, thanks 
to worldwide ethical pressure. 
You can be bitter and twisted 
and talkabout loyalty and all 
the rest of it, but money talks, 
and you can hardly blame 
Ecclestone and the sport for 
taking such a massive offer.” 

Similarly. Murray refuses 
to indulge in lachrymose 
reveries of past golden ages of 
motor-racing. He remembers 
seeing the Auto Unions and 
Mercedes-Benzes in action 
before the war. but recalls 
that they were so superior to 
the competition that there 
was very little excitement in 
the racing. Nor will he accept 
that the heroic era of Graham 
Hill and Jim Clark was better 
than Formula l today. 

•It was exciting, but it 
wasn't more exciting," he 
insists. "Yes. the Stirling 
Moss, Graham Hill. Jackie 
Stewart times were wonder- 
ful. and that was when Britain 
started to get on top. Now, 
BMW —proud, mighty BMW 
— have moved their motor- 
sport headquarters from Ger- 
many to Britain. They said we 
want to win, and to win you 
need to be headquartered in 
Britain because that's where 
the motor racing industry of 
the world is." 

Murray’s backing Britain, 
as he has ever since he volun- 
teered, for tank duty in the 
second world war. He spent an 
eventful four-and-a-half years 
in a tattered Europe with the 
Scots Greys. 

“I joined the regiment in 
France shortly after the inva- 
sion. and I fought through 
France. Belgium. Holland, 
Germany. We did the link-up 
with the Russians at a place 
called Wismar on the Baltic 
coast, and shared Wismar 
with them for six months, 


lag example of Internet cen- 
sorship. but a perfect example 
of the difficulty of making 
sense erf law in the global 
village. 


Pornography and the perils of 
the scissors in cyberspace 

AZEEM AZHAR on how the Internet is turning into a moral and legal maze 

W HEN CompuServe, a 
US-based online ser- 
vice, this week sus- 
pend ed worldwide access to 
more than 200 Internet forums 

because of German concerns 

that they might contein illegal 
pornography, 

festive cheer. It was wrong- . 

The Ohio-based company had 
stirred a hornete’-Dest By a* 
quiescing to the demands of a 
regional court in Banana that 
itdenyaccess to certainmate* 
rial held on its system* 

CompuServe nnposedaved of 
censorship on its four million 
users, whether they lived m 
Aberdeen, Amsterdam or Al- 



IS a consume* uu • — 
provider. Anyone with a per- 
sonal computer and a modem 
can, fora fee, dial into Compu- 
Serve and send electronic 

mail and participate in special 

nvmlnc nHlfiSCuW 



DgauBum* 1 " 

mg. Additionally, Compu- 



ternet, from its vast 

of computer programs to the 
World-Wide Web and the 
source of the recent trouble, 
Usenet newsgroups, open- 
ended discussion forums. 

German police raided 
CompuServe's Munich offire . 
month ago looking for porno- 


graphic material, and eventu- 
ally obtained a mandate to ban 
200 newsgroups. Among the 
obviously pornographic (such 
as altseifetishJeet, and alt- 
.binaries .pictureaerotica- 
jnale) you can find the sensi- 
tive (shamash.gayjews) and 
the ludicrous (altsexy.bald- 
.captains). CompuServe im- 
posed the ban globally rather 
than just in Germany, because 
Its software isn’t sophisti- 
cated enough to limit material 
on areglonal basis. 

The repercussions are more 
complex, and reach beyond 
CompuServe to the Internet 
itself. CompuServe argues 
that it was stuck between a 
rock and a hard place. “The 
principle is if you want to do 
business in a country, you 
comply with the laws of that 
country", claimed the com- 
pany. The problem is that. 


much as the company denies 
it, a precedent has been set 
The fear is that CompuServe’s 
acquiesence will open the 
floodgates, as governments 
trjrto censor and regulate the 
Internet “If the Iranians ob- 
ject to something that can be 
banned, if the Burmese object 
to someth ing that can be 
banned, and if the African 
states object to something, 
that can be banned, there 3 
nothing left to say. Free 
speech is out of tee window," 
say John. Browning, editor of 
the British edition of Wired 
magazine, widely regarded as 
the bible of the digital age. 

Traditionally, Internet ser- 
vice providers, which differ 
from CompuServe because 
they do not provide any con- 
tent of their own. have 
avoided any liability for mate- 
rial users can access through 



which was an indescribable 
experience . . 

Describe it for us, Murray. 
“They shat in the washbasins. 
There was a V2fuel dump 
near us. rocket fuel; they 
broke into that to drink it and 
went blind when they did so. 
They came into our regimen- 
tal lines and stole our vehicles. 
They're from another world. 

“I left the Army as technical 
adjutant of the British Army 
of the Rhine Armoured Fight- 
ing Vehicle schools at Belsen, 
the concentration camp. We 
took it over and turned It into 
a tank training area. They’d 
mostly cleaned it up when we 
got there.” 

He’d won a business 
scholarship with Dunlop be- 
forejoining the tanks, and 
after demob he grabbed a job 
in Dunlop’s advertising de- 
partment Eight years later, he 
joined headache pill makers 
Aspro: 'T was punting round 
Indian villages flogging Aspro 
and doing the advertising. 
Then I got headhunted to 
work on the Esso account at 
the McCann-Erickson ad 
agency. Then 1 joined a com- 
pany that was called Masius 
Wynn Williams and is now 
called D'Arcy Masius Benton 
& Bowles, and I helped them 
build the business." 

When he joined the com- 
pany in 1959. they bad a single 
office in London and billings 
worth a £1 million. By the time 
he left in 1982, he was a mem- 
ber of the board and the man- 
agement committee, the com- 
pany had 50 offices in 27 
countries and were taking 
billings of over £1 billion. 

Among Walker’s big clients 
were Mars, for whom it Is 
often alleged that he wrote the 
slogan “A Mars a day helps 
you work, rest and play". But 
he didn’t "No, it existed when 


Pom on the 
Net . . . but 
how feasible is 
censorship on 
a worldwide 
system that 
does not 
recognise 
international 
boundaries? 


them. “We maintain a policy 
of common carrier if someone 
complains, we just say 'We 
only provide the infrastruc- 
ture. not the content.’ "says 
Steve Kennedy of Demon, one 


of Britain’s largest Internet 
providers. But as these provid- 
ers become more global and as 
the Internet assumes a greater 
importance in everyday dis- 
course and behaviour, the 


I joined the agency." he 
laments. “Nor did I think of 
‘Trill makes budgies bounce 
with health’, which is ascribed 
to me. But that Groundhog 
thing there” — he points at a 
garish lump of yellow plastic 
squatting on his desk — “was 
a gigantically successful cam- 
paign we did for Dunlop. The 
ad agency business is great if 
you can stand the pace." 

Incredibly, from 1949 to 
1982. Murray was an adman 
from Monday to Friday, then 
would transform himself into 
the BBC's Mr Motorsport at 
the weekend. He’d had a go at 
racing motorbikes after the 
war — "I had a very high 
regard for my father and I sus- 
pect subconsciously I wanted 
to emulate him" — but de- 
cided he had a brighter future 
in advertising. 

H E HAD better 

luck following in 
dad’s footsteps 
when he pursued 
Walker senior's 
trail to the BBC. 
After an audition in 1949. he 
covered the British Grand 
Prix at Silverstone on radio, 
then made his TV debut later 
that year at the Knatts Valley 
motorcycle hill-climb in Kent 
Between 1949 and 1962, Gra- 
ham and Murray Walker were 
the only father and son sports 
commentating team the BBC 
has ever had. 

Murray inherited the slot as 
chief motorcycling commenta- 
tor after his father's death in 
1962. All he had to do then was 
wait for Raymond Baxter to 
get fed up with coveringcar- 
racing and swan off to Tomor- 
row’s World, whereupon "by a 
process of osmosis, I oozed 
into the cars”. 

The BBC's Jonathan Martin 
apparently believes that 


temptation for goverments to 
intervene will increase. 

One problem is that, in most 
cases, those doing the regulat- 
ing won't understand the tech- 
nology. As Demon’s Kennedy 
explains: “We can’t censor [In- 
ternet] news. The Net is global 
and it’s a mockery to try to 
restrict it regionally. There is 
simply no difference access- 
ing it internationally or na- 
tionally.” Confounding poten- 
tial attempts to regulate 
content is the Internet's struc- 
ture itself. As the online adage 
puts it The Net interprets cen- 
sorship and routes round It. 

“Governments need to 
understand that cyberspace is 
a different territory,” says Es- 
ther Dyson, president of the 
Electronic Frontier Founda- 
tion, a free-speech public pol- 
icy group. "While they can't 
restrict their own population, 
they can have an impact out- 
side their own borders.” Con- 
tradictory legislation and con- 
flicting legal obligations from 
different jurisdictions will 
also harm business, as the In- 
ternet becomes an everyday 
part of office life. 

Most experts agree that the 
best way out is an interna- 
tional agreement on what is 
allowed and what isn't, and 


motor racing commentary is 
the hardest there is, since so 
little of the race is actually in 
view at any moment, let alone 
the teeming technical shenan- 
igans behind the scenes. "You 
can't teach anybody to do it," 
asserts Murray, who reckons 
there are commentators who 
know the subject but are lousy 
broadcasters, as well as good 
broadcasters who are ham- 
pered by lack of specialist 
knowledge. “The commenta- 
tor's job is to excite the people 
listening, and to talk about the 
drama and history and pol i- 
tics of the sport It demands 
enthusiasm, dedication and 
application, most of the attri- 
butes you need in any Held of 
endeavour." 

There are no junior Walk- 
ers waiting to step into Mur- 
ray’s hyperbolic shoes. The 
combination of advertising 
and international motor 
racing has meant that Walker 
has led an almost Whicker-ish 
existence of ceaseless globe- 
trotting. and his family life 
must have suffered. He lives in 
the country, he says, because 
that’s what his wife Elizabeth 
wanted. 

"I’m very lucky to have an 
understanding and tolerant 
wife. I have seen the Formula 
I life break a lot of marriages, 
so Tm terribly lucky that 1 
have got a secure home base." 

Walker is so steeped in Fl 
lore and legend that you could 
sit and listen to him all day, 
reminiscing about Graham 
and Damon Hill, Frank Wil- 
liams and Michael Schu- 
macher. Jackie Stewart and 
Stirling Moss. He has some 
brilliant yarns about the utter 
cussedness of N igel ManselL 
Look on the bright side — if 
the commentating has to stop, 
he’s threatening to write an 
autobiography. 


who is liable for illegal mate- 
rial. But they also agree that 
such a utopian solution is un- 
likely to be achieved: “They ' 
just won't get it together," 
says Rob Carolina, an Internet 
expert with law firm Clifford 
Chance. 

When you're dealing with 
pornography, and what is es- 
sentially publishing, any in- 
ternational agreement is even 
less likely. “When it comes to 
culturally sensitive issues it 
gets a lot harder." says Caro- 
lina. It isn’t hard to imagine a 
time when Paris clamps down 
on the excessive use of English 
in electronic mail. 

Dyson and the EFF hope 
that this pan-cultural, multi- 
lingual legal minefield can be 
avoided. “There is a fair 
amount of complexity here," 
she says understated!^ “but 
there are other ways [than the 
courts] to block this stuff.” 
New technology will be the 
first step down this route. Al- 
ready programs are available 
which deny Net surfers access 
to pornography. Until those 
are commonplace, the prob- 
lem teeing the Internet and 
the online world is to ensure 
that hasty steps, like those 
taken by the Germans, don't 
do it unnecessary damage. 
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When it was first shown in the 
sixties, Louis Malle’s vision of 
India caused a political 
storm. NICHOLAS FRASER 
unearths what the director 
regarded as his best work 



through 

India 


I N THE late sixties. Louis 
Malle became bored with 
the films he was making 
and went to India. With- 
out really knowing what 
he was looking for, he began to 
film. Six months later he 
returned to a France riven by 
the riots of 1968 and started to 
piece together the material he 
had shot turning it into eight 
hour-long episodes. 

L’Inde Fantome (Phantom 
India) was acclaimed in 
France, but the response was 
decidedly mixed when it was 
later shown by the BBC in an 
English version narrated by 
Malle. Hundreds of letters 
poured in from aggrieved, 
mostly Indian correspon- i 
dents. They pointed out that 
Malle had misunderstood 
modern India, focusing in- 


stead on its most degraded 
and primitive aspects — “un- 
touchables", for instance, the 
lowest caste whom the Indian 
government considered no 
longer to exist, alleging that 
the social problem had been 
resolved — and citing Malle's 
hostility towards English- 
speaking Indians, out of touch 
with what the film-maker sen- 
timentally defined as the “real 
India". The In dian High Com- 
missioner demanded that 
transmission of the Aims 
should be halted, and when 
this didn't happen, the BBC 
was banned mom India for 18 
months. 

One of my first acts when I 
went to work at the BBC was 
to retrieve the films from the 
vaults. For hour after hour I 
sat in the dark, entranced and 


Happy eaters 


Television 


Stuart Jeffries 


T HERE was always some- 
thing rhetorically inept 
about the exclamation 
mark in the title of Delia 
Smith's cookery book. One Is 
Ftml It may have been moti- 
vated by the best of sentiments, 
but the effect of its grim-foced 
jauntiness was to remind you 
strongly of the prevailing view 
it was supposed to be repudiat- 
ing — one is miserable, one is a 
single hob and a can opener, 
one isn't enough to make cook- 
ing worthwhile. 

It was part of the purpose of 
Slice OfLife (BBC2) to show 
that the publication of this 
book was astute because it capi- 
talised on the break-up of fam- 
ilies — today, single-person 
homes outnumber family 
households, the programme 
claim ed. Just as Katherine 
Whitehom’s book on bedsitter 
cookery hi the early sixties 
courted the new generation of 
culinarify-chaltenged young- 
sters who might have wanted to 
entertain guests, so Delia in the 
eighties served a growing body 
of people who might have 
wanted to please themselves. 

But that was only one part of 
the complicated social history 
that this engaging series, 
which concluded last night, has 
told. Slice OfLife has traced the 
postwar development of British 
eating habits from the dark 
night of overcooked meat and 
two veg served daily by the 
wife to the family, to the hope- 


fui da wn cf a nation keen to 
experiment in what Delia 
called “the global 
supermarket". 

Of course, it's easy to over 
state this transformation. More 
men may now know what lies 
beyond the kitchen door, bat 
the programme reported that 
only 20 per cent of couples 
share the cooking, even though 
54 per cent believe that they 
should — which doubtless 
means many women are on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown, 
jugglingjobs. families and filets 
mignons in Beamaise sauce. 
And, while foreign travel and a 
more diverse ethnic mix have 
helped to make British cooking 
something more than an oxy- 
moron, there are still enough 
Pot Noodles around to stop any- 
one becoming complacent 

But the two households 
chiefly featured in Slice OfLife 
gave cause for hope. The Watts 
were unashamed foodies, 
whose young children would 
blithely offer such sentences as 
“My favourite starter is. 
Alphabets spaghetti? Crisps 
and pop? ■ • cantaloupe melon 
and Panna ham" , or ( in a scan- 
dalised voice) “Some kids have 
hardly any idea what steak 
hache is . . The Burkes were 
a family at ease with making at 
least four different meals a 
night to cater for their different 
palates, and even the man of 
the house had watched a TV 
cookery course so he could join 

in. It felt as though something 
much more than tastebuds 
were being revolutionised. 

Poor Mick HucknalL He 
fame to do a ton turn, to prove 
that he could hold the tune of 
Ding Dong Merrily On High. 
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scene where he 
self for filming peasants in a 
Geld (while continuing to film 
thuem) quite funny; but this is 
the real Louis, if not the real 
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delighted, wholly a captive of 
Malle's India. Of course, I 
could see why Indian official- 
dom had objected to Malle's 
take — it was, by any conven- 
tional standards of the day , 
skewed towards primitivism, 
with short shrift given to 
birth-control projects and 
tedious hydroelectric schemes 
— but the films were also 
clearly masterpieces. Speak- 
ing to Philip French for Malle 
On Malle, a series of reminis- 
cences about his career, the 
director had said that this was 
the work of which be was 
most proud. 1 could now see 
why. 

Like an author, a film- 
maker striving to understand 
another country can immerse 
himself in the subject by read- 
ing books or visiting local dig- i 


But, really, nobody was listen- 
ing: all eyes were on his host, 
who had his arm up the back- 
side of a partridge and a career 
in tatters after clouting the 
BBC’s chief commissioning edi- 
tor with the bin! 

It had all started so well 
Thar was a convivial gather- 
ing at the painstakingly assem- 
bled replica of Alan Partridge's 
home. Three hostesses, Yvette, 
Martine and Sam ("My Christ- 
mas crackers. I wouldn't mind 
pulling <me of them," he 
claimed predictably) had been 
hired for the evening to circu- 
late with mulled wine and 
Boasters. It all went wrong 
when Partridge demonstrated 
his subtlety as an interviewer 
of a disabled golfer (“But I'm on 
your side! There are disabled 
people who wont get into the 
Strand Theatre tonight because 
we've taken the ramps so you 
could come on the show?"). It 
got worse when the charity 
stunt to pull the biggest cracker 
in the world failed and as a 
result the dialysis machine 
could not be donated to a hospi- 
tal (“So we could have got 14 
dialysis machines instead of 
making this programme?" 
asked one guest unhelpfully). 

Knowing Me, Knowing 
Yale (BBC2). despite, or (who 
knows?) because of the twin 
horrors ctf a double-breasted 
cardigan and a Queen Anne 
TV/VCR cabinet, was the best 
yet of the Alan Partridge satiri- 
cal shows. It reminded one of 
nothing so much as Sooty And 
Sweep, which always started 
harmoniously enough, but al- 
ways ended with hysteria, 
mindless violence between the 
puppets and Harry Corbett 
nursing a black eye with a 
steak. All of which Is much 
more emblematic of real 
Christmas than some grinning 
bloke with a white beard and 
apple cheeks. 


nitaries; but Malle chose a dif- 
ferent route — he resolved to 
make what he considered to 
be a virtue ofhis ignorance, 
wandering around and look- 
ing at what was before Him, 
stopping to film whatever 
caught his eye. 

There were astonishing 
scenes — vultures picking a 
water buffalo to pieces, beg- 
gars lined up in their dozens 
outside a temple, a group of 
workers loading sacks ctf salt 
on to a cart — in which Malle 
tried to come to terms with the 
seeming Indifference dis- 
played by Indians, and his 
own quite different percep- 
tions of life and death. He ad- 
mitted that there were things 
that he couldn't understand 
and never would, and this 
gave his films humility, as 


well as a provisional, essayis- 
tlc quality. He had filmed rit- 
uals imagining that they were 
one thing , only to discover 
that something quite different 
was going on. But it was dear, 
too. that Malle had learnt a lot 
in India and, equally Impor- 
tant, that he had resolved his 
crisis as a film-maker. He 
came back to France with a 
way of seizing the world 
around him which was novel 
for the late sixties and which 
offers lessons for us, too. in 
the jaded atmosphere of the 
nineties. 

I had beard that Malle was 
very fll, and I wanted to show 
something of the series as 
quickly as possible. The 
length of the original posed 
problems; it Is not possible 
these days to make or show an 


eight-hour film of this kind. 
But Malle’s perceptions were 
organised around the simple 
chronology ofhis journey, and 
it seemed possible to com- 
press the material, creating 
out of this wealth a single fea- 
ture-length film. The pro- 
ducer, Colin Luke, who had 
edited the films for the BBC 
with Malle's collaboration, 
thought so. too; and he made a 
90-minute version, some of 
which Malle was able to view 
and approve, before he died. 

We tried very hard not to 
reduce the films to the kind of 
“highlights" suited to a trav- 
elogue. Malle was steeped in 
sixties "cinema verite", 
which, in true French style, he 
converted into an arch way of 
observing himself while look- 
ing at things. Tjh sure that 
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Forget the tuner dial. Choosing your programmes 
from the TV Is the future of radio, says ANNE KARPF 

Making waves on the box 


I MAGINE being able to 
order your radio pro- 
grammes the way you now 
order a pizza. The BBC is 
currently developing a new 
service which may change the 
delivery of radio beyond 
recognition. 

BBC- Radio is conducting an 
"audio on demand" (AOD) 
trial In Cambridgeshire, the 
first results of which will 
come in the new year. No need 
to bang around for the digital 
revolution: this particular 
innovation is brought to us via 
optic fibre cable. It works like 
this. Your cable company pro- 
vides you with a little black 
box that looks tike a video 
recorder and sits over your 
TV. It's actually a very simple 
Apple Macintosh computer, 
but you won ‘t need to be com- i 
puter literate to use it 
All you do is log on to the 
system via your handse land, , 
eureka, your TV screen will j 
be split into nine different, j 
numbered pictures. Want 
radio drama? Press box three, 
and up comes a range of differ- 
ent radio plays on offer that 
week. In the mood fora docu- 
mentary ? Press box five and 
see which features are cur- 
rently avails ble. And so on . 
From Radio 1 ‘s Danny Ram- 
pling to The Archers. Choral 
Evensong to Analysis, 150 
hours of network radio pro- 
grammes will be there for the 
choosing, to be heard when 
you want them rather than at 
a time scheduled by a BBC ex- 
ecutive. And they come to you 


via your normal radio, not bi- 
zarrely out of the telly. 

For some this sounds like 
nirvana at the touch of a 
switch. Those, tike Tom Stop- 
pard, who mark up their lis- 
tening for the seven days 
ahead in the Radio Times each 
week, will love AOD to death, 
although they would be served 
just as well by the arrival of 
the selected programmes on 
cassette. 

Another obvious benefi- 
ciary will be schools, espe- 
cially as schools' programmes 
are now to be banished into , 
the night, where it's assumed 1 
they’ll be recorded by time-set- 1 
ting in the small hours. AOD 
means they only have to tab 
down the menu and select 
what they want when they 
want it. Eightschools are in- 
cluded in the trial and are 
using the service right now. 

But AOD isn't an unmixed 
blessing. For a start, it can’t 
handle live programming: it's 
all about pre-recorded radio 
and not the streamed break- 
fast shows to which most 
young people wake and rise, 
and which depend not only on 
frequent time and weather 
checks for their popularity, 
but also on their "nowness". 

What's more, for the fore- 
seeable future AOD will only 
be ava ilable in “television” 
rooms, rather than in each lis- 
tening room (including 
kitchen and bathroom) and 
the car. And the BBC has no 
idea If this is a service which 
people will want Paul Robin- 


son. head of strategy and de- 
velopment at BBC Radio who’s 
overseeing the trial, says 
"People are very busy, and 
what they already get may be 
good enough and satisfy their 
needs. On the other-hand busy 
people may want to be able to 
listen only to what they 
choose when they choose it" 

My own fears are broader. 
Will AOD be another stage in 
the customisation of our cul- 
ture. so that everyone is doing 
their own thing, and there's 
even less shared experience 
than before? And whatever 
happened to surprise, the 
mainstay of public service 
broadcasting, which brings us 
not only what we know we 
want but also often what we 
think we don't or don’t even 
know about and decide we 
love. 

Robinson is an optimist. 
Video cassettes after all didn 't 
kill off TV programmes: 

Monty Python videos sell by 
their tens of thousands even 
though the series has recently 
been very successfully 
repeated. And he argues that 
there are certain key areas of 
experience that people need to 
share: he doesn't anticipate us 
all atomised in our own little 
listening babbles. He also 
stresses that the BBC isn't in- 
vestigating AOD as a 
commercial venture — it's 
free — but as a way of bring- 
ing people more of what they 
want. The BBC awaits the first 
trial results with interest So 
doL 


Clued up? Test your mastering of the arts this year 


Books 0 / Guardian 


Q uestions, ques- 
tions, questions 
. . , Yes, it’s that 
time of year again — 
Christmas quizzes, 
end of year competi- 
tions, all designed to 
show up your igno- 
rance of what hap- 
pened in 1995. But 
never fear, a solution 
is at hand: the Festive 
Answer Service. Yes, 
we’ve dispensed with 
questions to bring the 
definitive answers to 
this year’s key cul- 
tural questions. 
Impress your friends! 
Bluff your way 
through the New 
Year period with 
your powers of recall 


and apparent mas- 
tery of 1995’s cultural 
highlights. 

And remember, 
information is more 
important than 
understanding. 



Tilda Swinton , . . ‘resting’ 


1. Quentin Tarantino. 

2. A mint-flavoured condom. 

3. A Royale with cheese. 

4. The total was reportedly 
$175 million, of which $3.8 
million was spent on the set, 
£1.4 million on the crew's meal 
bonuses, $105,000 on a week’s 
work by a scriptwriter, and 
$1,900 anightfor Kevin 
Costner's villa. 

5. Quentin Tarantino. 

THEATRE 

1. The ferry to Bruges. 

2. The stage was too high, you 
couldn’t hear anything, and 
what was all that straw doing 
on the roof? 

3. Ken and Emma. 

4. A severed head Max 
Stafford Clark had already 
gone, leaving the Royal 
Court's artistic director 


Stephen Daldry to take the 
flak. 

5. No. Dame Judi was 
"singing". 


1. Tbere isnosuchthingasan 
intelligent building. 

2. She may be a distant rela- 
tion and claims to have read 

Dr Zhivago. 

3. Reputedly, $20,000 for 



Mr Darcy 


Reviews 


The Prodigy 

Brixton Academy 


I T’S NOT so long ago that 
TheProdigy were just an- 
other cheesy rave troupe. 
Towards the Mid of 1994, 
though, they released an 
album. Music For The Jilted 
Generation, which took ob- 
servers by surprise. Where 
other commercial techno 
tended to harp on about the 
euphoric aspects of love and 
drugs and dancing, Jilted Gen- 
eration was angry and intimi- 
dating. 

Overnight, The Prodigy and 
their leader Liam Howlett 


THEATRE 


South Pacific 

The Drift Haft 


I HERE is a small miracle 
I taking place at The Drill 
I Hall where Phil WU1- 
mott’s low-budget production 
removes the soft centre from 
Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
lush romantic musical and 
replaces it with something al- 
together more robust 
The romance is definitely 
played down and American co- 
lonialism played up. But the 
really terrific thing about this 
strongly sung evening is that it 
looks and feels absolutely real 
There are no lurid Technicolor 
sunsets, no slick chorus lines 
or snazzy choreography. The 
chorus is lumpy, sometimes 
thumpy. When they do dance, 


dental Implant surgery. 

4. “Famous” Seamus. 

5. Wrong. Naomi is a novelist 
while Kate merely published a 
book of her favourite pictures 
of herself. 


1 . A marketing term coined to 
promote various British pop 
groups. 

2. He died in August, disprov- 
ing the theory that old hippies 
never die, their beards just 

grow, 

3. Slave. 

4. John. Paul George and 
Ringo are still alive. 

5. Soldier, Soldier. 

ART 

1. George wears glasses. 

2. Mother And Child Reunited, 
mixed media, perspex, formal- 
dehyde, calf. Superglue, elastic 
bands. Setiotape. 

3- Tilda was not sleeping, she 
was “resting". 

4. A camera through every 
available orifice in her body. 


came to be seen as the missing 
link between rave and 
rock'n’roll- Howlett's voice 
and movements were jerky 
and paranoid and hard to take 
your eyas off though the 
show's real Impetus derived 
from the ribcage-rattling, 
hardcore rhythms, sweetened 
by a judicious use of melody. In 
a lively musical year, this was 
surely one of the most en thrall. 
tag and invigorating perfor- 
mances there has been. To wit- 
ness it was to realise that tills 
is the real Britpop; a pop that 
could only be Bri tish, not by 
virtue of some twee parochial- 
ism, but as a consequence of all 
the chaotic cultural processes 
that still make this country. 

Andrew Smith 


it is with an exuberance bom 
of everyday experience rather 
than Broadway values. 

Peter Polycarpou's fine Emile 
Is slightly down-at-heel even a 
tittle seedy, Joanna Maddis- 
on's Nellie is a dependable, 
honest sort of girl — which 
makes her sudden revision to 
small-town racism all the 
more shocking; and Christo- 
pher Howard’s Joe Cable is no 
hero, but a slightly foolish 
madcap. Best of all is Patti 
Boulaye's Bloody Mary, a 
sharp-nosed businesswoman 
who knows the cost of every- 
thing and the value ofnothing. 
The whole thing has been 

done at a fraction of the cost 
and with a million times more 
imagination than any Shaftes- 
bury Avenue musical West 
End producers could learn a 
thing or two. 

□ Box Office 0171 637 8270 

Lyn Gardner 


5. Three naked women, with a 
value of £7.6 million. 

BROADCAST 

1. The gloves didn’t fit, 

2. Under the patio. 

3. Martin Bashir. 

4. “Oooh. Mr Darcy." 

5. Anderson Country. Paul 

Gambaccini survived. 


Compiled by Dan Glaister 



Naomi Campbell . . . ‘author* 
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reath of fresh air 
in a musty museum 
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T RENCHARD Cox. 

who has died aged 90, 
retired as director of 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum al- 
most 30 years ago, but is still 
regarded as one of the leaders 
of the post-war reconstruction 
of museums and galleries in 
this country. 

He was born into tlie com- 
fort of an Edwardian upper- 
middle-class family, and went 
to Eton and King’s College. 
Cambridge, where he took a 
first m modern languages 
There were no art history 
degrees in England at the time 
and Cox took the usual ap- 
prenticeship route, first at the 
National Gallery checking 
signatures for Sir Charles 
Holmes, and then in Prints 
and Drawings at the British 
Museum under Campbell 
Dodgson. This was followed 
by a period in Berlin to take a 
course with medieval art his- 
torian. Adolf Goldschmidt. In 
later years he spoke of the 
anti-semitism in Germany in 
the 1 920s, “not very different 
Atom that current among my 
own class in England at the 
time*'. It was Holmes and 
Goldschmidt among his men- 
tors whom he held in highest 
regard. Then, after a shay in 
Paris, he produced in 1931 his 
first monograph, Jehan Fouc- 
quet. Native Of Tours. 

Cca’s professional career 
began as an assistant keeper 
at the Wallace Collection 
(1932-39), where his taste was 
formed and connoisseurship 
sharpened. He retained a 
wide-ranging interest in all 
the visual arts, but the decora- 


NinaVerchinina 


five arts of the 18th century 
became and remained his 
forte- He wrote A General 
Guide To The Wallace Collec- 
tion (1933). which followed his 
The National Gallery, A Room 
By Room Guide (1930). as well 
Short Illustrated History 
Of The Wallace Collection 
And Its Founders (1930). Beau- 
tifully written, these publica- 
tions demonstrated Cox’s flair 
for popular education. 

His last task at the Wallace 
Collection was to organise 
and supervise the packing 
and evacuation of the collec- 
tions In the summer of 1939. 
During the war he was 
seconded to the Home Office, 
and became private secretary 
to Sir Alexander Maxwell, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary. 

Cox ’s big career break , 

came in 1945 when he became 
director of the Birmingham 
City Museum and Art Gallery, i 
The challenges were awe- I 

some, and his success in 
restoring the museum to a po- 
sition of major importance in 
the country secured his repu- 
tation in the field. To begin 
with, its premises — largely 
taken over for council offices 
during the war — had to be 
recovered for museum use, 
and repairs and reflirbish- 
meat achieved, with a mini , 
mum of funding. 

Here, as throughout his 
career, it was his personal 
qualities which were respon- 
sible for his success. City 
councillors were won over by 
his friendship, modesty, and 
determination as well as his 
professional s tanding . To his 
staff he was always strongly 


supportive. No achievement, 
be it a new display, an exhibi- 
tion or publication, ever went 
by without a personal note of 
congratulation from the Di- 
rector, and his colleagues 
repaid him with loyalty and 
devotion. 

The Museum’s Friends, an 
early venture into this area in 
post-war years, were lovingly 
nurtured and became central 
to the museum's high stand- 
ing in the local community. 
Meanwhile, with the publica- 
I tion in 1947 of his monograph 
on David Cox, he paid tribute 
I to Birmingham's most famous 
painter. 

I N 1955 he was appointed 
director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in 
succession to Sir Leigh 
Ashton. The post-war recon- 
struction of the V&A was 
nearing completion. What 
was needed was a new lead 
from the top, with particular 
emphasis on the raising of 
staff morale. It was a task for 
which Cox was eminently 
suited. Within weeks of his ! 
arrival he had become 
renowned for knowing the 
names of all members of staff. 
In an institution where de- 
partmental heads had not 
been on speaking terms, and 
junior staff felt discouraged, 
the change was dramatic. 

His directorship was 
marked by successes in many 
fields. Essential rebuilding 
included the provision of 
three new floors for the 
National Art Library. He 
made major acquisitions and 
established education and 


conservation departments. 
Finally, and most important 

the quality of the museum’s 
exhibitions in the 2960s be- 
came legendary, with the 
great Opus Anglicanum show 

of 1963 the best remembered. 
It was followed by The 
Orange And The Rose (1964). 
exploring Anglo-Dutch cul- 
tural history, the sort of con- 
textual exhibition now widely 
thought to have been in- 
vented in the 1980s. 

At the root of these achieve- 
ments lay the director's pasto- 
ral care underpinned by 
structural changes in staff 
management. For the first 
time research assistants, 
many of them women, were 
able to cross the class divide 
to the assistant keeper grade. 
Also, for the first tune, a black 
Warder was promoted to 
supervising warder. With 
hindsight these changes were 
inevitable, and long overdue. 
However in the early 1960s 
they required the Initiative 
and active support of the 
director. 

In the profession at large, 
Cox's qualities were widely 
recogn ised. He was one of the 
few national museum direc- 
tors to take a consistent 
active interest in the Muse- 
ums Association, becoming 
its president in 1963. Believ- 
ing national museums should 
be generous towards the 
regions, he encouraged the 
expansion of the V&A’s circu- 
lation department (long since 
abolished), which sent more 
than 100 exhibitions a year to 
galleries and art schools 
throughout the country. He 





was also founding president 
of the National Association of 
Decorative and Fine Art Soci- 
eties and, through the Council 
of Museums and personal 
friendship, was recognised in- 
ternationally as a leading 
member of the profession. His 
fluency in European lan- 
guages made him a favourite 
for British Council lecture 
tours. His closest links were 
with France, as his Legion 
d’Honneur suggests. 

After retirement in 1966. 

Cox became people's warden 
at St Martin- in-the-Fields. 
taking an active part in its 
social services. The church 
remained his spiritual home 
and provided much-needed 
support when his wife Maisie 
Anderson, a well-known au- 
thority on English church 
decoration, died in 1974. The 
couple had been married for 
41 years. 

If asked what it was that 
made Trenchard Cox a role 
model for so many of his 
younger colleagues, the 
answer would centre upon his 
essential qualities,' integrity- 
modesty and humanity. 

Mi chael Kauffmam 


Muse and movement 
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and teacher, who quite different from that of I Thereafter she danced 


N INA Verchinina, 
the Russian dan- 
cer, choreographer 
and teacher, who 
has died aged 85. will al- 
ways be remembered for 
creating major roles in the 
““symphonic" ballets of 
Eeoxfide Massine whirfT r 
caused such a furore among 
1930s music critics. But she 
had a wide repertoire in the 
pre-war Ballet Russe, and 
danced with other compa- 
nies and her own troupes 
before settling in Brazil as a 
teacher. She taught class on 
a Friday afternoon, 
received an ovation bum 
her pupils, and died in her 
sleep the next day. 

Bora in Moscow, the 
daughter of a tea merchant, 
she was brought up in 
Shanghai and Manchuria 
where she had her first bal- 
let lessons. When the family 
moved to Paris in 1917 she 
began studying with the 
great Marylnsky ballerina 
Olga Preobrajensfca, bat 
considered the classical 
technique old fashioned. 
Then in 1927 she saw Isa- 
dora Duncan in her last per- 
formance. Thereafter Ver- 
phinin a’s life was to be 
devoted to dance. 

In 1928 she joined the 
corps de ballet of the Ida 
Rubinstein Company in 
Paris — Frederick Ashton 
and William Chappell also 
gained valuable experience 
there — and the following 


tost* 


year had her first opportu- 
nity to study with Bronis- 
. lava Nijinska. Her style, 
quite different from that of 
Preo. appealed at once to 
Verchinina, stronger, more 
powerful and emphasising 
great energy, especially In . 
jumpsL She also studied " 
with. Rudolf Laban, becom- 
ing one of the first classical 
dancers to add a more con- 
temporary technique to her 
work- (She wanted to study 
with Martha Graham, but 
Graham firmly said no, she 
was to find her own style.) 

It was this quality of plas- 
ticity of movement which 
appealed to Massine. When 
he embarked on his revolu- 
tionary series of ballets 
danced to great symphonies 
he created major roles for 
Verohinina in the first two, 
staged In London in 1933. 

I NLES Presages, to Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth, he gave 
her the first movement, 
representing Action, In 
which Cyril Beaumont, 
faithful and exact chroni- 
cler of ballets from the time 
of Diaghilev onwards, de- 
scribed her as resembling 
“aTanagra figurine . - 
and said “her head had 
something of that un- 
earthly, mystical quality 
characteristic of Blake’s an- 
gels.” In Choreartimn, to 
Brahms’s Fourth, she domi- 
nated the second movement 
as a tragic muse. And lie 


used her again in 1936 in 
his Symphonie Fantastique, 
to Berlioz. 

Thereafter she danced 
with the San Francisco 
Opera Ballet, in Cuba, 
Brazil and Argentina, 
j-etuming intermittently to 
the Ballet Russe company 
of Colonel de Basil — her 
sister Olga Morosova was 
his wife. While acting as 
ballet mistress at the Tea- 
tro Municipal in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, In 1964 she married 
Count Jean de Beausact, 
who was to finance several 
of her own troupes which 
appeared in Spain and 
South America. 

After three years in 
Argentina she settled in 
Brazil in 1954; at the Teatro 
Municipal again and at the 
Casina Copacabana she 
taught and choreographed, 
spending her last years In 
her own studio. 

Massine's symphonic bal- 
lets fell out of favour for 
several decades but Ver- 
chinina lived long enough, 
to know of magnificent 
revivals, in recent years, of 
Presages and Choreartluza, 
in Paris, Birmingham and 
New York, and to hear the 
roles described as for ever 
hers. 

—ary Clarke 

Nina Verchinina, dancer, chore- 
ographer, teacher, bom January 
20, 1910; died December 18, 1996 



Emmanuel Levinas 


Encounters 
with meaning 


T HE philosopher Em- 
manuel Levinas, who is 
often credited with 
having introduced 
phenomenology to France, has 
died aged 89. Born In Kaunas, 
Lithuania, the son of a book- 
seller, he grew up speaking 
Russian as his first language, 
and began to study Hebrew at 
the age of six. The outbreak of 
foe first world war led to a 
temporary exile in the Ukrain- 
ian city of Kharkov; the after- 
math of foe Russian Revolu- 
tion brought the family back 
to Lithuania. In retrospect Le- 
vinas regretted having had to 
leave Ukraine where, he said, 
“history went on without 
him.” 

In 1923, Levinas chose to 
study philosophy in Stras- 
bourg, where he established a 
lifelong friendship with the 
novelist and critic Maurice 
Blanchot In philosophical 
terms, foe decisive encounter 
came in 1928 when he attended 
Husserl's lectures in Freiburg, 
and read Heidegger's Being 
And Time. On bis return to 
Strasbourg he completed his 
doctoral thesis on intentional- 
fty to Husserl (published In 
1930). became a French citizen 
and married Raissa Rachel, a 
musician from Vienna. 

Mobilised as an interpreter 
when war broke out Levinas 
was captured and interned in 
a camp in Germany. His pris- 
oner -of-war status saved bis 
life; his family in Lithuania 
perished at the hands of the 
Nazis. When France was liber- 
ated, he became director of the 
Ecoie Normaie Israelite in 
Paris, where he presided over 
a renaissance in French Jew- 
ish studies. 

The experience of foe Shoah 
stimulated a new Interest in 
foe Talmud and foe lectures 
and studies collected in Diffi- 
cile Liberie (1963) and foe 
Quatre Lectures Talmudiques 
(1968) made important contri- 
butions to foe tradition of Tal- 
mudic interpretatioh- Al- 
though Levinas regarded foe 
existence of Israel as essential 
to the survival of Judaism in 
the post-Holocaust world, he 
could be very critical of Israeli 
policies and argued that Is- 
raeli nationalism and Jewish 
identity were not 
synonymous. 

For much of his career, 
Levinas was a philosopher's 
philosopher, highly regarded 
by professionals like Sartre, 
but largely unknown to foe 
general public. Totalite et Infi- 
nite (1961) is his mayor work, 
but it won him little fame and 
it was not until 1973 that he 
was finally appointed to a 
chair at foe Sorbonne. 

The interest taken in bis 
work by a younger generation. 


•tv. 


VIP guide . . . director Trenchard Cox showing off one of 
the treasures of the V&A photograph: hulton deutsch 


Toranca Hodgk&won writes: 

In Birmingham and at foe 

V&A in 1956 where foe diffi- 
culties were on a far larger 
scale, Sir Trenchard Cox 
played an outstanding part in 
foe regeneration of British 
public collections after foe 
second world war. 

But his most personal 
achievement was that human 
relations between members of 
foe museum's staff became 
relatively cordial. In Sir John 
Pope- He missy’s autobiogra- 
phy, Cox is succinctly de- 
scribed as “a neurotically 
modest man of extraordinary 
niceness and of considerable 
moral weight.” 

Happily, he was also very 
shrewd and had a strong sense 
of the ridiculous; but foe 
“niceness" and foe moral 
weight were all-important in 
his career. They won an imme- 
diate response in Birming- 
ham, where he arrived as a 
complete outsider. Later, in 
foe felrly censorious world of 
foe V&A, he became loved and 
respected by staff at all levels. 

Trenchard Cox, museum 
director, born July 31, 1905; died 
December 21. 1995 


Levinas . . . wry amusement 

and especially Jacques Der- 
rida, finally brought him an 
unexpected popularity. In 
France, virtually all his major 
works, originally published in 
small editions by specialist ac- 
ademic houses, are now avail- 
able in Inexpensive paperback 
editions. 

The Talmudic and phenom- 
enological tradition of Husserl 
and Heidegger are the main 
sources for L&vinas's innova- 
tory and profoundly humanis- 
tic philosophy. His central 
themes are the encounter with 
foe other, and foe meaning of 
being human in a century 
dominated by ware, massacres 
and the Shoah. 


W EAVING together 

themes from the Jew- 
ish and phenomeno- 
logical traditions, he speaks 
movingly of foe meeting with 
the other as an encounter with 
foe human “in the total nudity 
of its eyes". The other is not a 
potential threat as in Sartre's 
existentialism , but a stimulus 
to an unflinching encounter 
that allows Levinas to refor- 
mulate in tragic terms the old 
commandment: "Thou Shalt 
not kill. " 

A man who viewed the 
world with wry amusement, 
Levinas was a polyglot at 
home to four cultures. All his 
books were written in French, 
which he learned by reading 
Corneille with a dictionary to 
band, but he habitually spoke 
Russian with his wife, who 
died in 1994. From ch ildho od 
onwards, he read the Bible in 
Hebrew, and Tolstoy and Dos- 
toevsky in the original Rus- 
sian. His main-philosophical 
influences were German, but 
his Humanisms De L' Autre 
Homme (1972) is prefaced by a 
quotation from King Lear ‘1 
should e’en die with pity to see 
another thus". 

David Macey 

Emmanuel Levinas, philosopher, 
bom December 30. 1905; died De- 
cember 25. 1995 


Another Day 


The tragic muse . . . Verchinina in Massine’s Choreartium 


December 30, 1950: My 

“mother" [Mrs Jane King 
Moore, whom C S Lewis 
"adopted,” having lost his own 
mother early] has had to retire 
into a Nursing Home. She is in 
no pain but her mind has al- 
most completely gone. What 
traces of it remain seem 
gentler and more placid than I 
have known it for years. I visit 
her every day, and am divided 
between a (rational?) feeling 
that this process of with- 
drawal is merciful and even 
beautiful, and a quite different 
1 feeling of horror. CS Lewis, 
photograph: Gordon amthony Letters. Geoffrey Bles, 1966. 
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Weekend Birthdays 




THERE’S a line that Journal 
ists know what story they 
want and then lure the truth 
towards it Which would ex- ■ 
plain the 20-year success tf 
Michael Rocky Ryan, 58 
today, who claims he’s a 
"storyteller'’. His solicitor 
says “he’s achiev ed .a m oder- 
afie degree of celebrity as aps 1 - 
petrator of harmless hoaxes 


upon newspapers by persuad- 
ing them to print totally bogus 
stories ” ‘Tersuading” is the 
only off-key word in that sen- 
tence. Ryan’s talent has been 
to understand just what news- 
desks hunger for on slow 
Wednesday afternoons and 
supply the tip which activates 
the dream: sex and drug orgies 
on the upper slopes of Mount 


Face to Faith 


Midnight’s child of change 


Jav Grif fiths 

T he MIDNIGHT moment 
of New Year's Eve h f. , 

time after an eai and be- 

forea beginning. 

tion, a threshoW — _ 

stran^pauseinfoedoorwa^ 

between foe posts c£ two yeai^. 

doorways, was 

the Roman god new year, 

and sodety stmpayal^^P 

sendee in the nammgof 

^^usalsosmyiv^taan 

imrnns ckas heritage; his two- 

fecednnageJoo^ 

and backwards, is 

two new year customs,; smgtog 

AuldLaiiff Synelw* 3 at 

the past while newy^rreso- 

fatic^bxjkfnrivardtothe 

fU ^t public festivals are ^ 
ov^mchtoniclfoga myth & 

event or givfosan^tote . 


passage of Time itself And the 

level gaze mto foe eye ofTcme 

takes courage, for Time is a 

concept as ambiguous asJanus 
to foe human mind. 

The first-footing figure, 
standing in the doorway at 
New Year’s Eve, is by custom a 

dark stranger, coming hi 
silence. It tea neatperscoinca- 
tioaoffutare time; the un- j 

knowable, inaudible arrival, s 

figure of elastic ambivalence. > 
who might be your betrayer or 
defender, your hanfflart con- 

fuser or friend. Riddled 

ambiguity, foe only certainty 

is that it wfllbrii^ change. , 
To make a resolution is to 

turn over anew leaf. Custom 
and nature intertwine here. 

The festival at foe turning ! 

uointof foe yeareacooragee 
both metaphoric new leaves 
and nature’sTiteral new 
leSeslIn the dead of winter 
Sira's energy tes^ b^ 
.mreteased. and foe new year i 


fes tival can be understood in 
part as an ancient memory of 
sympathetic magic; the energy 
stored in the champagne bottle 
is uncorked, the frothy spurt of 
bubbles releasesfoe seminal 
energy of spring. Paga n is m 

persists, pentimento. 

The midwinter festival has 
always been characterised by 
release; audacious indignity 
finrmttng Itself uncorked. The 
medieval and Tudor lards of 

misrule released society from 
everyday restraintsforthel2 
days tfChrisfmaa During the 
new year SatnmalM. Romans 
were releasedfrom duty to 
public affairs, law courts and 
schools, servants were 
released Aram servitude in a 
fi2zingcaroival freedom, and 
the statue cf Saturn, bound all 
through foe year, bad his 
bands tmtfedm symbolic . 
yearly liberation. 

“A year.anda day” was tra- 

ditfonally foe moment c£ 


Everest; Shergar alive and 
well and living to Jersey. 
Savour foe time that a toll ITN 
crew, in pursuit a disgraced 
Irish bishop, attempted to ne- 
gotiate an interview with him 
through foe letterbox in 
Ryan’s Neasden front door. It 
is written that Ryan pulled bis 
first scam while at home 
recovering after a horse had 
fallen on him. How could we 
bear to cross-check that? We 
print the legend gratefully. VR 


release from several obliga- 
tions, foe binding time ofa 
pagan wedding; the hiring 
period of labourers, foe time 
during which a murder charge 
could be brought, and foe time 

limit of a curse. There Is some- 
thing humane in an annual 
limit “forever" can be cruel, 
and endings can bring release 
and a quality of mercy, 
unrestrained. 

In a spiritual context 
release means the cancelli n g ff 
old sins, and the mercy of for- 
giveness. Jews are required to 
seek the forgiveness of others 
at foe Jewish new year. Cathol* 
fcfem stresses the importance 
of «qkmg the forgiveness of 
God before the end of the calen- 
dar year. 

In modernity’s psychody- 
namic liturgy, anew year's 
resolution offers a release 
from learned responses and 
habitual behaviour patterns, 
and a chance ffsetf-forgfcre- 
ness, hi all three cases, foe 
seeking of forgiveness is only 
worthwhile if a new beginning 
is allowed, ifthe threshold ofa 
new year isaplace ff release 
from the past 

But symbolically 1 , the place 
of retease is simultaneously 


Today ’s other birthdays: Gor- 
don Banks, former footballer, 
58; David Bedford, athlete, 

46; Sarah Brown, senior civil 
servant, 52; Vladimir Bu- 
kovsky, dissident scientist 
writer. 53; Brian Curtois, 
broadcaster, 59; Geraint 
Davies, controller. BBC 
Wales, 52; Prof Dame Rosa- 
Unde Hurley, microbiologist 
66; Mark Kaplan, violinist 
42; Timothy Mo, novelist 45; 
The Rt Rev Peter Noth 


foe place ff risk. A junction is 
foe location ff both maximum 
freedom and maximum aim- 
ety, ambivalent as the CTOSS- 
road was to the Romans — a 
place ff opportunity, but also 
the burial place ffsuicklies and 
criminals, a place afboth 
chance and mischance. 

It Is a nowhere place, be- 
tween departure and return, a 


Doonesbury 


Bishop ff Norwich, 62; Lady 
Oppenheimer, theologian, 69; 
Mary Rayner, children’s 
writer and Illustrator, 62: Nick 
Skelton, showjumper, 38; 
Patti Smith, singer, song- 
writer and artist 49; Stan 
Tracey, jazz pianist 69; Tracy 
UUman, comedienne, 36; Jan- 
ine Wood, actress, 32. 

Tomorrow's birthdays: 
Michael Bonallack. golfer, 

61; Steve Bruce, footballer, 


halt between two roads. There 
is a boomerang relation be- 
tween beginnings and ends. A 
beginning departure contains 
aretximtogendwifoiniLBut 
there is no similar energy in an 
end. The tail-end ff an end 
does not entail a new begin- 
ning with any suifo inevitable 
tendency. 

Arguably, therefore, foe end 


35; John Denver, singer, 52; 
Roy Greenslade, former edi- 
tor, Daily Mirror, 49; Sir 
Anthony Hopkins, actor, 58; 
Tess Jaray, artist 58; Ben 
Kingsley, actor. 52; Sarah 
Miles, actress. 52; Dr Valerie 
Pearl, historian. 69; Alex Sat 
mood, Scottish Nationalist 
MP, 41; Carol Sanders, pro- 
fessor of French. University of 
Surrey, 51; Donna Summer, 
singer. 47; Simon Wle- 
senthal. Nazi hunter. 87. 


of foe year provokes an uncon- 
scious anxiety over whether 
Time itseff will continue, and 
.foe annual wake for the death 
ff the old year is an apprehen- 
sive wakefulness to watch 
whether the fragile phoenix of 
the ftiture will arise from foe 
ashes of foe past 
It is a gap in time which can 
make the human psyche awed 


and lonely. The tradition ff 
holding hands Isa clutch at 
comfort It is also perhaps an- 
other instance ff sympathetic 
magic, an attempt to encour- 
age the new year to join hands 
with foe old. to take Time by 
foe hand and pull it in. through 
the doorway ff Janus. 

Jay Griffiths is a writer 
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New year brings windfall for 2.7m people who placed the maximum in highly-popular scheme devised by then-Ghancellor John Major 


Tessa savers will strike it lucky f^ to 


Midnight chimes ring in 
£3,400 tax-free payout 


Margaret Hughes 
and NtekPandya 


[Yi 


HEN Big Ben 
strikes mid- 
night tomor- 
row. some 2.7 

Wt W million savers 
will be raising an extra glass 
to a new year which will make 
them up to £3,400 richer. 

This will be the tax-free pay- 
out for savers who invested in 
John Major's baby Tessa — 
who made her debut five years 
ago. on January 1. 1991 — dur- 
ing her first year. Nearly 
£7 billion invested in that first 
year will produce total pay- 
outs next year of around 
£8 billion in maturing capital 
and rolled-up interest With 
the return of their capital 
those who invested the full 
£9,000 permitted over five 
years will have an extra 
£ 12,000 or more. 

Over the'past five years 
more than 4 million savers 
have invested more than 
£23 billion mTessas which, 
together with an estimated 
£2 billion plus in rolled-up in- 
terest, trill be released over 
the next few years. 

But once the celebrations 
are over, newly prosperous 
savers will be deciding 
whether they want to stick 
with the "culture of thrift”, 
which John Major sought to 
revive when he launched 
Tessa in his one and only Bud- 
get as Chancellor, or to blow 
their new found wealth on an 
exotic holiday, new car or 
techno toys. 

There will be no shortage of 
aggressive persuaders trying 
to influence their decision. 
The travel trade is already tar- 
geting them, and retailers are 
hoping that maturing Tessas 
will provide them with a 
much-needed cash bonanza. 

Some savers will use the 
cash to pay off mortgages and 
other loans, while others may 
top up their pensions. The ma- 
jority. who are expected to 
stick with the saving habit, 
face a daunting plethora of 
choice from both Tessa pro- 
viders and other finan- 
cial institutions which hope to 
persuade them to be more ad- 


venturous and takes pant on 
toe stock market 

Those who decide to rein- 
vest their funds in the follow- 
on Tessas which run until 
January 2001 face an even mor 
difficult task than they did 
five years ago — as will any- 
one investing In a Tessa for 
the first time. Apart from 
weighing up the pros and cons 
of fixed or variable rates they 
will have to come to terms 
with the new breeds of escalat- 
ing and stock market-linked 
Tessas. 

Making the wrong choice 
will be costly, as projected 
returns from maturing Tessas 
launched in 1991 indicate. A 
survey of 85 Tessas coining to 


Sums paid 


Bradford & Bingley 
Halifax 

Bristol & West 
Woolwich 
Yorkshire B/Soc 


12,093.40 

12,040.66 

12,01936 

12,011.62 

11.960.00 


National & Provincial 1 1 ,946.07 


Nationwide 11.930A2 

Britannia 11,924.17 

TSB Bank 11,904.68 

Al I iance & Leicester 1 1 .674.87 
Cheltenham & Glos 11.872.63 
Royal Bank of Scotland 1 1.870.47 
Abbey National i 1,829. 00 


Chelsea B/Soc 
Co-Op Bank 
NatWest 
Robert Fleming 
Lloyds Bank 
Midland 
Barclays 


11,807 79 
11.765.13 
11.660.59 
11,594.95 

11.533.22 

11.492.56 

11.489.89 


rhe p mjMod returns Include bonuses 
and assume mat the Tessa was opened al 
launch with maximum investment of 
a OX end thereafter maximum yearly 
contributions have bean made 


the end of their term shows a 
difference of £981 in pay-outs 
between the top and bottom 
performers. Those who in- 
vested in fixed-rate Tessas 
Cared best though such deals 
were few and far between. 

A critical question for any- 
one considering opening a 
Tessa or reinvesting In a fol- 
low-up account is whether it is 
the best home for this money 
now. While their circum- 


stances may have changed so 
too have Interest rates. 

Some financial advisers ar- 
gue that, with even the best 
Tessas currently only yield- 
ing between 7 to 7.5 per cent 
and the chance of Anther cuts 
in the new year, it is time to 
look for an alternative haven. 

That said, as a tax-free sav- 
ings vehicle Tessas should 
form part of everyone’s portfo- 
lio. Depositing the maximum 
amount over five years in a 
new Tessa at a fixed rate of at 
least 7 per cent could accumu- 
j late around £11.155. 

Most investors respond to 
the headline rates quoted by 
the savings institution. But 
with institutions often paying ■ 
bonuses, or penalising those 
who transfer before the end of 
the five-year term, that is not 
much of a yardstick. 

Savers should look at the 
track record for a consistently 
competitive rate, and con- 
sider toe whole package, in- 
cluding bonuses, transfer pen- 
alties and loss of interest on 
withdrawals. 

As the accompanyin g table 
shows, among toe banks and 
building societies which have 
declared their rates for their 
new Tessas, several offer 
fixed-rate deals ranging from 
7 5 per cent fe 7.64 per cent. 
However, given the uncertain 
political outlook and the pos- 
sibility of an, albeit modest 
rise in interest rates after the 
election, some advisers sug- 
gest taking out a variable-rate 
Tessa now and switching to a 
fixed-rate deal later if rates . 
start to rise . 

Several regional building 
societies, such as the Mon- 
mouthshire. paying a variable 
7.6 per cent on deposits start- 
ingfromn. and the Darling- 
ton, which pays 7.5 per cent on 
a similar amount offer more 
attractive rates on smaller de- 
posits. But they will only ac- 
cept funds from their existing 
Tessa customers. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland 
has come up with a novel 
scheme aimed also at those 
reinvesting their full £9.000 
Tessa capital. The bank pays 
fixed interest rates rising on a 
sliding scale from 6.75 per cent 
in year one to 935 per cent in 
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Place in the son: many savers are planning to holiday abroad with their Tessa payment 


PHOTOGRAPH.-FRANK MARTIN 


toe fifth year. Over five years 
the average return will be 7.9 
percent 

Ihe West Bromwich Build- 
ing Society Is offering inves- 
tors who cannot decide be- 
tween fixed or variable rates a 
Tessa which combines both. It 


Now what? 




r maturity date to reinvest In a Tessa. 
But you might Uke to consider something else... 
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pays a fixed rate of 7.15 per 
cent for toe first three years, at 
which point savers have an 
option to fix the rate at 8 .25 per- 
cent for the last two years or 
opt for toe prevailing variable 
rate. 

In a bid to keep their exist- 
ing Tessa holders sweet sev- 
eral institutions offer better 
terms to loyal savers who rein- 
vest their proceeds. Nation- 
wide will pay loyal savers a 
bonus of 1 per cent at the end 
of the term plus travel vouch- 
ers worth £200. 

The Woolwich will pay an 
extra 0.25 per cent interest a 
year to its existing Tessa cus- 
tomers who take out a follow- 
up Tessa. 

It has also launched a Guar- 
anteed Growth Tessa for its 
existing Tessa holders. This 
pays 5.75 per cent in the first 
year, rising to 10 per cent in 
the fifth year on the original 
capital and rolled up on 
toe accumulating balance 
each year. For a Tessa holder 
who invests toe maximum 
: £9,000 on January 1,1996 the 
account will pay back 
£12,884.65 at the end of the 
term. 

Some have began to spice 


their Tessa deals by linking 
the investment to the perfor- 
mance of the UK stock mar- 
ket HSBC, the Hong Kong- 
based bank which owns 
Midland, is offering a Tessa 
which pays at least 5 percent a 
year plus a bonus pegged to 
the rise in the Financial 
Times Stock Exchange Index 
of 100 top UK companies. 

If at toe end of five years the 
FTSE100 has risen by more 
than 25 per cent savers will get 


an additional bonus of up to 30 
per cent of the original invest- 
ment. The Bristol & West 
offers a similar deal on an in- 
vestment of £9,000 which will 
give investors the full benefit 
of the growth of the FTSE100 
overfive years or pay interest 
of least 4 per cent a year. 

Savings institutions are 
also introducing new non- 
Tessa savings accounts to 
stem the outflow of maturing 
Tessa cash into retailers’ tills. 


The best new rates 


Fixed Rate Tessas 


TSB Bank 

Northern Rock 

West Bromwich 

Barclays Bank..... 

Bradford & Bingley 

Variable Rate Tessas 


. deposit C 

9,000 

9.000 

3.000 
7.500 

9.000 


Northern Rock 

Cheltenham 8 Gloucester .. 

Northern Rock.......... 

Alliance & Leicester 

West Bromwich 

Woolwich 


.dvoAC 

9.000 

1.000 

3.000 

9.000 

3.000 

9.000 


• Tax Exempt Special Sav- 
ings Accounts (Tessas) pro- 
vide tax-free interest when 
the capital is left untouched 
forfive years. After the ma- 
turity date, all capital and 

gross interest is repaid as a 
lump sum. 

• The maxim run invest- 
ment over the life of the first 
Tessas is set at £9,000, sub- 
ject to the following ceil- 
ings: £3,000 in the first 
year, £1,800 in years two, 
three and four, and £600 in 
the fifth year. Funds may be 
invested as an annual lump 
sum of regular amounts 
over the year, depending on 
the terms of the individual 
savings institution. 

• Existing holders can 
reinvest the maturing capi- 
tal up to £9,000, in a new 
Tessa within six months of 

maturity. 

• Holders with less than 
£9.000 Invested in their first 
Tessa when it matures can 
re-invest capital and inter- 
est together up to £3,000 
within a follow-up Tessa 
also within six months of 
maturity, followed by the 
usual tnnTimnm invest- 
ment of £1.800 for the next 
three years and £600 in the 
last year. 

• The bank or building 
society will ask for a certifi- 
cate of maturity which 
proves that the former 
Tessa is closed. 

• If the capital is with- 
drawn before the end of the 
five year term, all interest 
earned will be liable to tax. 

• The Tessa loses its tax 
benefit If the accountls 
closed before it matures. 
Any interest is then added 
to file holders income for 
that tax year and taxed 
accordingly. 

‘ • Interest may be with- 
drawn net of basic rate tax 
throughout the five-year 
term, provided the capital is 
left untouched. The basic 
rate deducted does not go to 
the Inland Revenue, but 
stays in the account where 
it earns farther interest. 

• Tessas can he opened at 
most banks and building 
societies and some bank 
owning Investment groups. 

• A Tessa may be trans- 
ferred to another institu- 
tion during the course of 
the five years to take advan- 
tage of better rates or poss- 
ible windfalls following a 
merger or takeover, but 
this may carry a fee or loss 
of interest. 

• Anyone applying to take 
out a Tessa will need to pro- 
duce their National Insur- 
ance number and sign a dec- 
laration saying that they do 
not already hold one. 
elsewhere. 

• Tessas do not have to be 
included on a tax return un- 
less the account Is closed be- 
fore Its maturity date. 

• People investing in Tes- 
sas must be over 18 and are 
limited to one per person, 
but married couples can 
have one each. 


Money Guardian is edited by 
Margaret Hughes 
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wnt ruling gives 

skiers soft landing 


WcharJCalbey 


W ITH the new year 
marking the start 
ortne skiing sea- 
son. people head- 
Hisior me piste can now bene- 
fit froraa 'andmark legal 
ruling affecting holidaVinsur- 
ance claims. 

The Couit of Appeal has 
c ^l™ by a schoolgirl 
that will affect at least 18.000 
other similar outstanding 
claims against the Associa- 
tion of British Travel Agents 
(Abta). 

Four years ago Emma 
Bowerman boohed a skiin'* 
hip through Nower Hill 
School, Pinner. Middlesex and 
shortly afterwards the tour 
operator, Adventure Express 
Travel Services, went bust. 

Abta then helped Emma and 
tbe other 55 staff and pupils 
who had signed up for the 
holiday to arrange for another 
company to take over the 
booking. 

Abta operates a scheme 
which enables the victims of 
its members' insolvencies to 



Victory; Emma Bowerman 


get a refund or. if they prefer 
and it can be arranged, a simi- 
lar holiday. 

However, the new operator 
would only honour the book- 
ing on payment of a further 
£10 each. Abta refused to 
ffiturn this sum, saying it rep- 
resented insurance premiums 
and was therefore outside tbe 
terms of the scheme. 

Although the school, sup- 
ported by the new tour opera- 
tor. challenged this. Abta dug 
in its heels. Eventually Emma 
and teacher Stephen Wallace 
agreed to bring test cases. De- 
spite the relatively small sum 
involved, the action was ini- 
tially heard in the High Court 
which is normally reserved 
for claims of more than 
£25.000. 

Abta did not attempt to jus- 
tify distingu ishing between 
insurance policies and the 
other costs or the holiday, but 
instead argued that it was not 
under an obligation to give 
any refund. It claimed that it 
merely did so on an ex gratia 
basis and that its decisions 
about payments should not be 
reviewed by the courts. 

This statement is probably 
one that would alarm many 
holidaymakers who hand 
over money to travel agents 
believing that, so long as that 
agent boasts Abta member- 
ship, their money is secure. 
Indeed, all Abta members 
have to display a notice say- - 
mg, among other thing *- 
“Where holidays or other 
travel arrangements have not 
yet commenced at the time of 
(an agent’s or tour operator’s) 
failure, Abta arranges for you 
to be reimbursed in respect of 
your holiday arrangements." 

However, Abta persuaded 
the first judge that, as it did 
not enter into any agreement 
with the customer, it could not 


Holiday firms 
woo early birds 


Cliff Jones 


T OUR operators are gear- 
ing up for a spending : 
spree after the week of 
freezing weather. They are 
also hoping that holders of 
maturing Tessas may be 
tempted to blow some of their 
savings on a luxury summer 
holiday in the sun. 

Thomson, the UK's largest 
holiday company, is so eager 

for people to book ahead that 
It has issued dire warnings to 
those hoping to pick up 
last-minute summer holiday 
bargains. The company has 
introduced a new price struc- 
ture where the cost of a holi- 
day actually increases as the 
time of departure nears. 

In the past, late bookers 
have been able to buy cut- 
price holidays from tour oper- 
ators struggling to fill flights 
at short notice. Charles New- 
bold, managing director of 
Thomson, says many people 
looking for such bargains 
could find themselves 
grounded: "Taking into ac- 
count the shortage of holidays 
for next summer, hundreds of 
thousands of would-be holi- 
daymakers will inevitably 
find their travel agents’ 
shelves empty if they leave 
their decision too late.” 

The agents themselves will 
be partly to blame if there is a 

shortage of holidays. Tour op- 
erators have withdrawn 1.5 
million holidays for 1996 
following a slump ha bookings. 
Sales over the Christmas 
period were down by almost a . 
- third on the same period last 
year. 

Roddy MacPhee, marketing 
director of AT Mays, says; 
“Late bobkers will not be get- 
ting the same deals they might 
have found last year. We genu- 
inely believe that opera tors 
are matching the capacity of 


the marketplace.” AT Mays, 
like many travel agents, has 
cut 15 per cent off all Free- 
spirit. Style and Inspirations 
Greece holidays. The com- 
pany is also offering 20 per 
cent off sailings on tbe QE2 
with a free cabin upgrade. 

Agents are not only making 
cuts to keep their prices inline 
with fierce competition- It is 
abundantly clear that the tour 
operators are desperate to at- 
tract business throughout the 
January period when more 
than one million people book 
their holidays. 

Lunn Poly has introduced a 
new payment scheme which 
allows customers to pay for 
their holidays In instalments. 
Its Easy Pay scheme allows 
those who buy a holiday worth 
more than £200 to spread four 
payments over the year. The 
holiday must be paid for in 
fun 10 weeks before the date of 
departure. 

The drawback is that cus- 
tomers who pay in instal- 
ments cannot take advantage 
of tbe 10 per cent brochure 
discount on their chosen holi- 
day. Travellers who choose to 
spread the payment must also 
buy Lunn Poly’s travel insur- 
ance when they book tbe 
holiday. 

Customers who do not use 
the Easy Pay option or the 10 
per cent discount can opt for 
free travel insurance instead. 

Customers who book their 
holidays through Airtours, 
First Choice, Sunworld and 
Unijet can spread their pay- 
ments over an even longer 
period. Through Co-op Travel- 
care, customers can pay in 10 
monthly Instalments using its 
Easy Payment Plan, but they 
must forsake the 15 per cent 
brochure discount The inter- 
est-freecreditfecility is ar- 
ranged by the agent in con- 
junction with ttie Co-operative 
Bank. 
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be bound by the notice. This - 
somewhat artificial argument 
was rejected by the Court of 
Appeal, which allowed Emma 
and Mr Wallace's claims. 

It decided that Abta had 
made a promise to all the po- 
tential customers of its mem- 
bers. At least partly because of 
that promise, these people 
went on to moke actual book- 
ings with those travel agents. 
That was enough for the cus- 
tomers to have a legally bind- 
ing contract with Abta. 

The wording of the notice 
was dearly wide enough to 
cover insurance premiums. 
Abta is now considering ex- 
pressly excluding these pre- 
miumsfrom the monies it is 
prepared to refund and so long 
as it says so in its notice. It will 
be entitled to do that. 

As well as those people who 
have lost out because of Abta’s 
policy of refusing to refund 
insurance premiums, anyone 
who has had a claim refused 
by Abta for any reason over 
the past six years may now 
have a right of action. 

Richard Col bey is a barrister 
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Chill brings some 
cold comfort 


Mountain high: landmark jndgmen t on holiday insurance photograph denis thorpe 


M ANY of those braving 
the current freezing 
conditions In Britain 
will find a little extra comfort 
when they receive their next 
state benefit payment writes 
CUff Jones. 

The cold weather payment 
is £8.50 for each week when 
the average temperature is be- 
low zero. Temperatures are 
monitored by 55 local weather 
stations, wh ich must register 
an average temperature be- 
low zero for seven consecutive 
days before people on income 
support receive the extra 
payment. 

The Department of Social 
Security pays tbe extra to 
people on income support if 
they have children under five 
years old. Payments are also 
made to pensioners and dis- 
abled people on income sup- 
port, but not to retired people 
who receive company pen- 
sions or those not eligible for 
income support. 

The DSS says: "People do 
not have to claim for this bene- 
fit It is automatically paid to 
those who need it most. " 


Several weather stations 
throughout the country have 
registered sub-zero tempera- 
tores over the past week. Tbe 
coldest city in Britain was 
Glasgow which, with a low of - 
19.7 degrees, was colder even 
than Moscow, other areas 
where payments will be made 
include Aberdeen, Carlisle, 
Edinburgh, Dumfries, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester and 
Leeds. 

The payout of £8.50 per 
week was increased in Novem- 
ber from last year's £6. The 
particularly harsh winter of 
1991/92 brought 3.8 million 
payouts, costing a total of 
£23 million. 

• Help the Aged, wants to 
hear by letter from senior citi- 
zens caught between the old 
capital limits, above which the 
elderly have to pay for part or 
all of the cost of their long- 
term care, and the new limits, 
which do not taka effect until 
April 1.1996. 

Letters from those affected 
will help the charity in its 
campaign for the Government 
to grant an interim award. 



M&G is proposing to launch a new Investment 
Trust in February this year. This will be avail- 
able for investment in The M&G PEP for a 
limited period only. 

It will provide an opportunity for you to invest 
your tax free PEP allowance for both the 


current tax 
a total tax 


year and for the 1996/97 tax year 
free investment of up to £12,000. 


The new edition 
of the M&G 
Handbook is now 
available, giving 
details of M&G’s 
range of PEPs, Unit 
Thists, Savings 
Plans and Regular 
Income Plans. 

For details return 
the coupon or 
telephone (24 hour 
literature service) 

0990 600 621. 
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Liquidators Price Waterhouse, hunting hidden assets, turn attention to Barings’ higher management. 

Leeson will not appeal 


Nick Ckimnung-Bruce 
and Roger Cowe 


F ORMER Barings 
rogue trader Nick 
Leeson vsrill not ap- 
peal against the six- 
and-a-half-yearjail 
sentence imposed earlier this 
month in Singapore on two 
charges of fraud and forgery, 
arising from derivatives 
trades that brought about the 
coliapse of Britain's oldest 
merchant bank. 

Leeson ’s decision not to ap- 
peal came as Price Water- 
house. liquidators of his for- 
mer employer. Baring Futures 
Singapore (BPS), continued 
the hunt for hidden assets left- 
over from the bank's collapse. 


by obtaining court authority 
to question six former BFS 
directors. 

Lawyer John Koh disclosed 
Leeson’s appeal decision after 
meeting him inTanah Merah 
prison yesterday, on the eve of 
the deadline forming an ap- 
peal. Mr Koh made no com- 
ment on the reasons. 

Mr Leeson’s sentence was 
considerably harsher than he 
had hoped for, after strikinga 
deal to cooperate with Singa- 
pore’s white collar cxime in- 
vestigators from the Ministry 
of Finance's Commercial Af- 
fairs Division. 

But Leeson appears to have 
concluded that an appeal 
would have little chance of 
reducing his sentence. He had 
to consider the possibility 


Top finance 
official in 
Japan quits 


Kevin Rafferty in Tokyo 


J APAN'S powerful 
ministry of finance 
suffered a humiliat- 
ing blow yesterday 
when its senior official 
resigned In an attempt to 
stem public anger over a 
series of financial s candal s 
that have undermined trust 
in the integrity of the banks, 
the ministry and the whole 
financial system. 

Kyosuke Shinozawa was 
also seen as the fall guy tak- 
ing some of the heat from 
his political master, the fi- 
nance minister. Masayoshi 
Takemura. Some opposition 
MPs said that the minister 
should resign to take res- 
ponsibility for Japan's fi- 
nancial mess, but Mr Take- 
mura said it was his job to 
soldier on and solve the 
problem of bankrupt hous- 
ing loan companies. 

Although the- announce- 
ment of Mr Shinozawa's res- 
ignation as vice-minister, 
the equivalent of a perma- 
nent secretary, was made 
by Mr Takemura at a press 
conference called suddenly 
just after the markets 
closed for the year, the min- 
ister was vague over which 
of the many crises was res- 
ponsible for the official’s 
departure. 

He denied that it was be- 
cause of the public outcry 
this month over plans to use 
680 billion yen (£4.35 
billion ) of taxpayers’ 
money to bail out the hous- 
ing loan companies. 

The minister cited a num- 
ber of “scandalous inci- 
dents” and said that Mr 
Shinozawa had felt “trou- 
bled" by Daiwa Bank’s 
losses of $1.1 billion 

(£710 million) in New York 
thanks to a rogue trader’s 
dealings in DS treasury 
bonds. The finance ministry 
was attacked for its failure 
to tell the US financial au- 


thorities of its knowledge of 
the losses until six weeks 
after they were discovered. 

The ministry’s reputation 
for rectitude has also suf- 
fered from revelations of 
murky dealings between 
some leading officials and 
controversial businessmen 
who tried to sweeten rela- 
tions with special loans and 
favours. 

Mr Shinozawa had been 
in his post for less than a 
year. He took over in May 
from Jiro Saito, reckoned to 
be the most powerful offi- 
cial for a generation, who 
was forced out by political 
pressures. The two resigna- 
tions and the failure to 
resolve the financial crisis 
have badly dented the pre- 
viously powerful position of 
the finance ministry. Five 
years of virtually no growth 
have also undermined its 
reputation. . 

Japan’s financial institu- 
tions have admitted that 
they hold more than 40.000 
billion yen (£255 billion) in 
bad loans, though foreign 
analysts say the true figure 
may be more than double 
the official one. 

The ministry’s efforts to 
get on top of the problem 
have been much criticised. 
This month the ministry 
failed in its struggle with 
the ministry of agriculture 
to persuade powerful farm- 
ing organisations, thebig- 
gest providers of fkmds to 
the mortgage companies, to 
bear a bigger portion of the 
losses. Its plans for bank 
reform, just announced, 
have also come under fire as 
too timid. But another res- 
ignation is unlikely to solve 
the problems and may lead 
to demoralisation. 

The Tokyo stock market 
failed to regain the 20,000 
mark yesterday and the 
Nikkei index finished the 
year by losing 4.98 points, 
to close for the year at 
19,868.15. 


boosts defence 


tan King 


■ORTE yesterday fired 
■ the latest salvo in its 
battle to fight off Gra- 
la’s £3.3 billion takeover 
. producing its second prof- 
forecast in three weeks, 

L insisting again that Gra- 
ta's offer was too low. 
orte said it expected to 
be pre-tax profits of “not 
; than” £190 million in the 
r to the end of January 
5, against its most recent 
jcastof £185 million, and 
inst last year's profits of 
7 million. 

be company said it had 
n forced to hoist itsfore- 
t because of exceptionally 
rag demand for its hotel 
ms throughout December 
i the Christmas period. 

: said London hotel room 
a were up 25 per cent, 

He forward bookings were 
■ong”. particularly for 
iness booked through its 
t reservation system, 
□veiling the increased 
least, chairman and chief 
cutive Sir Rocco Forte 
L “This is the answer of 
te’s staff that they are not 
d at their jobs. I am very 
ud to announce this profit 
lease on their behalf." 
owever, Granada — which 
pledged to lift Forte's prof- 
iy £ioo million in one year 
it back, arguing that even 
i pre-tax profits of £190 mil- 
, Fbrte’s estimate was still 
t>i«n that of its bouse bra- 
in April, and was 7 per cent 
er, in real terms, thanprof- 
ive years ago. 


Granada chief executive 
Gerry Robinson, speaking 
from his holiday home in Ire- 
land. said; “Even after this 
revision. Forte’s performance 
is still worse than five years 
ago, a year which they them- 
selves described as ‘one of the 
most difficult which our indus- 
try has faced for many years’. 
This only underlines what 
we've been saying all along — 
Forte is foiling to achieve a 
decent return on its assets.” 

Granada also seized on the 
disclosure that Forte is to in- 
crease the discount it makes 
available to its “gold card” 
shareholders from 10 per cent 
to 12^ per cent claiming it 
showed Forte was worried 
about the loyalty of small 
shareholders. 

The claim, denied by Forte, 
follows news earlier this week 
that Forte has agreed to tell its 
roadside restaurant budget 
hotel and motorway services 
businesses — including Little 
Chet Happy Eater and Wel- 
come Break — to Whitbread 
for£l billion. 

Attention will now focus on 
What Forte says on Tuesday in 
its defence document in which 
it is expected to give further 
details on the Whitbread deal, 
and to give an increased valua- 
tion of its hotels. 

Although Sir Rocco is com- 
mitted to reinvesting most of 
toe proceeds in Forte's remain- 
ing hotels, it is thought the 
group may announce either a 
special dividend to sharehold- 
ers, or a share buy-back. 

Forte shares closed up ip at 
330*, ap. while Granada shares 
closed up Ip at 64op. 


that under Singaporean law 
the judge has discretion to im- 
pose a staffer sentence. 

His appeal would have come 
before Chief Justice Yang 
Pung How. a known hardliner 
who has pushed for harsher 
sentencing across the board 
and earlier this year declared: 
"Compassion went out of the • 
window long ago. Now I just 
deliver justice.” 

The decision leaves Mr Lee- 
son, 28, to serve three years 
and seven months, allowing 
for one-third remission for 
good behaviour and taking 
Into account the time he was 
detained in Germany pending 
extradition to Singapore. 

Despite Mr Leeson's assis- 
tance to Singapore’s CAD in- 
vestigators and an official 


report by Price Waterhouse 
highly critical of Barings' top 
management, he remains the 
only person so for brought to 
trial for the losses that caused 
the bank's collapse. 

Legal sources emphasised 
yesterday that the court order 
Price Waterhouse obtained to 
interview former BFS direc- 
tors was “mainly together in- 
formation” that would assist 
their efforts to recover assets 
for distribution to creditors. 

The six include BFS manag- 
ing director James Bax. Simon 
Jones, who was chief operat- 
ing manager in Singapore, 
Peter Norris, chief executive 
of Barings' investm en t bank- 
ing operations, and Michael 
Killian, Barings* h«wd of 
global equity broking and 


trading who works out of Bar- 
ings' San Francisco office. The 
other two BFS directors 
named in the order are Fu Ya 
Yin and Roy Johnson, now 
company secretary of ING 
Barings. 

Mr Norris, who denies the 
cover-up alleged in a Price Wa- 
terhouse report for the Singa- 
pore authorities, refused to 
comment yesterday. “I have 
no reaction”, he said. Other 
directors were unavailable. 

Some question remains 
over the enforceability of the 
Singapore court ruling in 
Britain. Price Waterhouse has 
already served a similar order 
on Mr Leeson's British solici- 
tor, Steven Pollard, requiring 
submission of any documents 
relating to Mr Leeson's assets. 


The CAD is separately 
weighing the possibility of 
prosecuting other Barings 
managers in Singapore and 
Britain. Mr Norris and Mr 
Bax in particular were 
sharply criticised by Price 
Waterhouse inspectors for at- 
tempting to cover up Leeson’s 
losses. 

Mr Bax and Mr Jones are 
still in Singapore and repor- 
tedly allowed to leave only 
with the authorities’ consent 
Both were interviewed by 
Price Waterhouse for its 
report and co-operated with 
CAD investigators. But Singa- 
pore authoring; would need 
evidence of criminal, not 
merely alleged civil offences, 
to apply for extradition of 
those resident in Britain. 



factor 
hits Far 


Industrial staff 


Kyosuke Shinozawa: seen as a fall guy 


PHOTOGRAPH; AP/Kyodo 


I NSTITUTIONS in the Far 
East were rocked yesterday 
when it emerged that the 
chairman of Korea’s Daewoo 
Group and the governor of 
Taiwan’s central bank were at 
the centre of inquiries into fi- 
nancial malpractice. 

Daewoo chairman Kim 
Woo-choong has been charged 
with giving 50 million won 
(£41,528) to Kirn Chong-hwi, 
former chief secretary for se- 
curity and foreign affhirs, in 
return for favours surround- 
ing tiie government’s arms . 
build-up. 

Revealed on state televi- 
sion. the indictment is part of 
an investigation into a slush- 
fund operated by ex-president 
Rob Tae-woo. Kim Chong-hwi, 
who held office under Mr Roh, 
has been in detention since 
mid-December, charged with 
receiving 130 million won in 
1992 from Daewoo and a US 
firm, the TV report said. 

Mr Kim, with the beads of 
six other South Korean con- 
glomerates, has already been 
indicted on charges of giving 
24 billion won to Mr Rob dur- 
ing his 198893 term in Office. 

Investigations into the 
multi-billion dollar arms pro- 
ject centre on a decision taken 
during Mr Rob's administra- 
tion to buy 120 F-l6s from Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp of the US. 

Mr Roh confessed in a tele- 
vised apology in mid-October 
that he had amassed a 
8654 million (£436 million) 
slush fund while to office. 

Meanwhile, the Control 
Yuan, Taiwan's top watchdog, 
has impeached central bank 
governor Sheu Y uan-dong. 

The impeachment stems from 
a TS10 billion (£238 million) 
scandal at International Bills 
Finance to August which 
sparked criticism that official 
inspections were not stringent 
enough. Central bank and 
Bank of Taiwan officials were 
also impeached. 


News in brief 


Trafalgar wins 
eastern battle 

An offshoot of the embattled 
engineering group Trafalgar 
House has won a HKS1.34 bil- 
lion (£113.5 million) contract 
to build bridges and 
underpasses across the Ram- 
bler Channel in Hong Kong. 
Gammon Construction, a joint 
venture by Trafalgar and Jar - 
dine Pacific, must complete 
the work by October 1998. On 
Tuesday Gammon is due to an- 
nounce it bas won a HKS3 bil- 
lion contract for work on Hong 
Kong's new airport 

Electric fence 

Stephen Littiechild. the elec- 
tricity industry- watchdog, has 
published proposals to ring- 
fence the finances of South 
Western Electricity and East- 
ern Group. The measures are 
aimed at protecting tbeir reg- 
ulated activities following 
takeovers of the two firms by 
US utility Southern and the 
Hanson group respectively. 

Care gains Haven 

Care EJK the specialist nurs- 
ing home operator, yesterday 
snapped up full control of 
Haven Services, its manage- 
ment and monitoring services 
operator, for £2.7 million. 
Under the deal Commercial 
Union, which has sold its 
49.9 per cent stake to Haven, 
becomes a 10 percent share- 
holder in Care UK. 

Water mark 

Monday sees the creation of 
United Utilities, the first util- 
ity to he created through a 
merger of water and electric- 
ity companies. It was formed 
In the wake of the takeover of 
regional electricity company 
Nnnreb by North West Water. 


Firms in call for rates cut 


Sarah Ryle 


B RITISH businesses 
today call on the Chan- 
cellor to cut interest 
rates to order to boost the for- 
tunes of domestic firms. They 
also predict an upturn to in- 
vestment during 1996 which 
they say will increase compet- 
itiveness abroad. 

The deputy director general 
of the British Chambers of 
Commerce. Richard Brown, 
hopes that the recent cut to 
base rates to 6.5 per cent will 
reverse the 1995 slowdown to 
economic growth. 

He says: "The main priority 
for government of a stable eco- 
nomic environment with. low 


inflation looks like being 
maintained and will bring in- 
creased prosperity to UK 
firms. 

"Essential to this are more 
interest rate cuts throughout 
tile year. Britain has the high- 
est interest rates to the G7 and 
these must be brought down 
as a matter of priority." 

Many City analysts believe 
interest rates must comedown 
again if the Chancellor is to 
meet his 3 per cent growth tar- 
get next year. 

The next meeting between 
Kenneth Clarke and the Bank 
of England Governor, Eddie 
George, to discuss interest 
rates is due on January 17. 

The BCC’s annual message 
to its 200,000 members also 


stresses that foe Government 
keep a tight grip on public 
spending to avoid overheating 
in the economy. 

There is concern about the 
convergence criteria for join- 
ing European Monetary 
Union, which Mr Brown says 
are demanding. The BCC’s 
support for membership in 
1999 is reiterated but 
qualified. 

Mr Brown says: “Achieving 
the criteria is much more im- 
portant than the issue of 
timing." 

He also warns: "Europe 
must not fetter its businesses 
and citizens with unnecessary 
regulation, and is founded on 
the principles of the free mar- 
ket" 


World back on path to rising prosperity 


Sarah Ryle 


L IVING standards rose 
worldwide last year for the 
first time since 1990, accord- 
tog to the latest survey from 
the World Bank. 

The World Bank Atlas, pub- 
lished today, shows that GNP 
per head, used as a proxy for 
living standards, grew by 
l percent. But the variation 
between countries was signifi- 
cant, with developing 
countries excluding the for- 
mer Soviet Union showing 
much faster growth rates than 
the rest of the world. 

The report says: “Evidence 
suggests that, to the develop- 
ing countries, the poor benefit 
from this economic growth by 
gaining better access to educa- 
tion and health services, and 


that there is a synergy be- 
tween environmental quality 
and economic growth." 

The average income per 
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head of the low- and middle- 
income economies, excluding 
the former Soviet Union, rose 
by 2.5 per cent while high-in- 
come economies grewat 
about 2 per cent. But the for- 
mer Soviet Union economies 
declined by nearly 15 per cent 

Among foe low-income 
economies, China and India 
have emerged as two of tiie 
world's leading industrial pro- 
ducers and exporters. 

There are high-growth 
countries in every region: 
Chile and Uruguay in Latin 
America: Malaysia. Indonesia 
and Thailand in Asia, and Bo- 
tswana, Namibia and Uganda 
in Africa. 

Between 1985 and 1994, 
Thailand had the highest 
growth rate of GNP per head, 
at 8.2 per cent, and Korea was 
second at 7.8 per cent 
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Wooing both 



bond markets 



Mark Milner 


I N THE early days c£ the 
Clinton presidency, accord- 
ing to Bob Woodward's 
chronicle of its first year. The 
Agenda, the administration’s 
chief Congressional lobbyist 
Howard Paster demanded, 
with pardonable frustration: 
"How many votesdoes the (ex- 
pletive deleted) bond market 
have? We’ve got to win votes 
on foe Hill, not on Wall 
Street” 

On this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr Paster's querulous inter- 
jection — into a fraught de- 
bate over the budget deficit- 
will find frequent echo over 
the next 12 months and be- 
yond. albeit in a number of 
different languages. 

Just as to the US. budget 
deficits lie at foe heart of the 
contradiction between Euro- 
pean politicians’ attempts to 
woo simultaneously both 
their voters and the interna- 
tional bond markets. That 
contradiction has already 
found dramatic expression in 
the public sector strike which 
ralysed France for much of 
cember. Other EU govern- 
ments will have to confront 
the same dilemma as they seek 
to trim spending or raise taxes 
(or both) to bring their fi- 
nances into line with what is 
now regarded as the norm. 

The whole problem has 
been given greater immediacy 
by the agreement to set the 
date for a decision on member- 
ship of those considered ready 
to sign upfor a single cur- 
rency. 

It is not simply a question of 
monetary union, however. 

The terms laid down by the 
Maastricht treaty have now 
assumed a wider importance, 
even for those countries 
which know, to their heart of 
hearts, that they will not meet 
the criteria by the end of 1997. 

That section of the treaty 
which relates to foreign ex- 
change stability within an ex- 
change rate mechanism which 
now bears no resemblance to 
the one which held sway (for 
want of a better description) 
when the treaty was drawn up 
remains a matter for interpre- 
tation for heads of govern- 
ment who, in Madrid, found 
their inspiration limited to de- 
ciding the single currency 
should be called the euro. 

However, the tough limits 
on inflation, interest rates, 
government debt and deficits 
are touted, not simply as a way 
of avoiding being blackballed 
for the stogie currency club, 
but as important economic ob- 
jectives in their own right 

T HE snag is that it is hard 
to disentangle enthusi- 
asm (or scepticism) on 
the question of a single cur- 
rency from a proper economic 
debate about the merits of the 
four main planks of the Maas- 
tricht accord on monetary 
union. 

At one end of the scale there 
are those who argue that the 
drive for a single currency 
must be supported because of 
the overwhelming political 
advantages of strengthening 
the ties between the European 
states. The last great war in 
Europe ended only 50 years 
ago and. for the super Euro- 
enthusiasts, the example of 
what was Yugoslavia 
shows that the danger is far 
from over. 

At the Euro-sceptic end of 
the scale, the argument is 


again more political than ea> 
Smic — that to signing up for 

a single currency, co unm es 
are effectively transferring 
large chunks of political 

power away from national 
governments and parliaments 
to an organisation — the Euro- 
pean central bank — which is 
unelected and unaccountable. 

Between these two poles are 
those who take more prag- 
matic approaches — those 
who want to be to because it 

makes economic sense, those 
who wantto be in to avoid the 
disadvantages of being left 
out; and those who say they 
will only sign up if and when 
it is positively advantageous 
to do so. 

B UT what of the criteria 
in isolation? Asmore 
and more of Europe's 
provision for retirement a n d, 
possibly, health care switches 
from pay-as-you-go to private 
provision the control of infla- 
tion will become increasingly 
important to an ever larger 
section of Europe’s popula- 
tion. Low interest rates 
reduce business costs, lower 
government borrowing may 
well help to prevent the phe- 
nomenon of "crowding out” — 
where governments absorb a 
disproportionate amount of 
available investment 
resources. 

That is fine as far as it goes 
but the strategy has a number 
of snags, not least that one of 
the most serious prohlemsfec- 
tog the European Union is the 
level of unemployment and. 
according to critics at least a 
labour market which lacks the 
flexibility to deliver greater 
job creation. It is all very well 
to say that low inflation and 
low interest rates will deliver 
sustainable growth. There is, 
however, a decent counterar- 
gument which says public 
spending on job creation is 
money well spent; both in get- 
ting people back to work and, 
in the longer term, actually 
reducing demands on the pub- 
lic purse. 

Bond market investors and 
analysts decided their eco- 
nomic priorities years ago. 
Look no further than the inter- 
est rate premiums that gov- 
ernments like France, Italy 
and the UK have to pay com- 
pared with Germany. It is not 
only the Bundesbank which 
loves low inflation and a stable 
currency. 

But do Europe’s voters 
share the view from the bond 
markets? Not too many have 
been given the chance to 
answer the question directly 
but from the evidence avail- 
able the answer looks likely to 
be in the negative. 

It is all very well to favour 
the idea of monetary union on 
political grounds but it is by 
no means self evident that foe 
economic policies which have 
come to be linked with it 
through the Maastricht treaty 
would, to themselves, com- 
mand electoral support. Few 
countries would meet the cri- 
teria now, so the economic 
screws have still to be ratchet- 
ed up a notch or two yet which 
will not add to any govern- 
ment's popularity. 

Yet, the politicians know 
that if they fail to pursue poli- 
cies which have as their goal 
the criteria laid down at Maas- 
tricht. then the bond market 
will extract a higher price in 
terms of interest rates. 

Currency markets will also 
have a view on those countries 
not likely to be able to sign up 
for monetary union to the 
foreseeable future, even if not 
by 1999. 

But to their drive to meet 
the Maastricht requirements, 
governments run the risk of 
alienating ever larger sections 
of their electorates. The price 
for cutting budget deficits may 
well be rising democratic defi- 
cits. 


ru seeking new head of fund 
management as Jenkins retires 


Ian King 


/^NEofthe most powerful 
V— ' positions in the City is 
up for grabs after the Pru- 
dential. Britain’s biggest in- 
stitutional fund manager, 
yesterday announced the 
retirement of Hugh Jen- 
kins, its head of fund 
management. 

The Prudential, which 
manages funds of over 
£70 billion, said a perma- 
nent successor had not been 
chosen for 62-year-old Mr 
Jenkins. There will be no 
shortage of applican ts for 
the £373.000-a-year post, 
which is being temporarily 
filled by Rodney D ennis , 
managing director of the 


division. 

Among those believed to 
be in the frame are Michael 
Hepher, until recently man- 
aging director of BT. 

Sir Patrick Sheehy, chair- 


man of BAT Industries, i 
also stepping down, aftei 
years at the helm. 

Sir Patrick, who earne 
£198,000 acordtog to BA1 
latest report and account 
is credited as the man wl 
saw off Sir James Gold- 
smith’s break-up hid for 
BAT five years ago. 

He will be replaced by 
Lord Cairns, chairman o 
investment bank SG Wai 
hurg until its takeover b; 
Swiss Bank earlier this 
year, and Sir Patrick’s d< 
uty since June. 

The appointment is a si 
nificant move by BAT— 
the first time. Its chairm 
will have come from otof 
the business. Unlike Sir 
Patrick, who worked in £ 
executive capacity until 
only two years ago and 
fP? n t his whole working 
life with BAT, Lord Cain 
entire career has been in 
banking and stockbrokh 
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Select a 
hero, or 
maybe a 
heroine, 
for the euro 


in our 
new year 
competition 


I N 1992, when monetary 
onion was still a gleam In 
Jacques Delors’ eye. read- 
ers were asked to suggest a 
name for the sub-division of 
the single currency. As the 
penny was to the pound, so 
we asked for a suitable label 
for the offshoot of the ecu. 

Mr Delors has retired 
from the European Commis- 
sion. but with currency 
union edging closer, if 
somewhat uncertainly, and 
the embryo currency al- 
ready blessed with the 


name of the euro, we are 
seeking fresh suggestions— 
not necessarily entirely 
serious — on the subject. 

One way would be to fol- 
low the example of the Euro- 
pean Union's leaders in 
Madrid when they opted for 
a shortened form of Europe 
— the euro — by truncating 
the names of the individual 
member states. That could 
give us, for example, the 
franc, the ital. the espan, 
the dents ch. the oster. even 
the ned. In English, how- 


ever, the solution looks less 
elegant Does anyone really 
want a currency called the 
swede or the germ? 

Last time, many of the en- 
tries were derivations of the 
ecu. Thus we had the peco, 
as in petit ecu (among other 
things), mid the cucu — no 
prizes for guessing the 
thinking there. 

Then we had the likes of 
the delor, as in de l'or, and 
thp diddle — diminutive 
item, doubtful denomlna- j 
tion, lost easily . The euro is | 


perhaps less flexible as a 
source of derivatives, while 
it will be interesting to see 
if anyone can find a suitable 
pun on Jacques Santer's 
name. 

The winner will receive 
the original of the accompa- 
nying David Slmonds car- 
toon and entries (on a post- 
card, please) should be sent 
to the European Business 
Page Competition, the 
Guardian, 119Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER, to 
be received by January 15. 


T HREE of Europe's key 
industries — telecom- 
munications, Chemi- 
cals and cars — are 
facing a year of contrasting 
fortunes, according to ana- 
lysts. 

After a period which has 
seen prices on a roller-coaster 
ride, the chemical industry is 
sa id to be poised to enjoy bet- 
ter trading conditions and a 
degree of stability. 

Europe’s car industry, in 
the doldrums oflate. may 
stages modest recovery, ac- 
cording to some forecasters, 
though Germany, for exam- 
ple, is expecting only a “slight 
rise” in sales in 1996. 

The problem for the tele- 
communications industry is 
the demands it will be making 
on investors at a time of in- 
creasing competition and fall- 
ing prices. European compa- 
nies are looking to raise an 
estimated £45 billion, around 
half analysts’ predictions for 
the global total over the next 
two years. 

Leading the way will be 
Deutsche Telekom, where the 
company’s privatisation is ex- 
pected to see an estimated 
£85 billion share sale in the 
autumn. 

Not that far behind will be 
the Italian government which 
is looking to sell its 64 per cent 
stake in Stet in the spring. 
Other companies which could 
launch cash-raising pro- 
grammes are Belgacom, 
France Telecom. KPN of the 
Netherlands and PTT Swiss 
Telecom. 

“The critical question is 
where’s the money going to 
come from," said Trevor 
Nash, co-bead of the telecom- 
munications advisory group 
at Barclays de Zoete Wedd, 
“We reckon we’re talking 
about a $1.4 trillion 
(£905 billion worldwide) in- 
dustry this year.” 

According to James Golob, 
head of telecommunications 


research at Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell, that is a lot to ask of 
the world's capital markets, 
especially for an industry 
undergoing radical changes 
in technology and competition 
as well as ownership. 

“It's misleading to think of 
these companies as either util- 
ities or growth stocks," he 
said. “They are consumer-ori- 
ented service companies, but 
they face risks unhke other 
service companies." 

Given the increased risk, 
forthcoming share sales will 
have to be priced lower than 
previous sales, according to 
Laurence Heyworth cf Robert 
Fleming Securities. 

The Bloomberg news ser- 
vice quoted Mr Heyworth as 
telling a London conference: 
“Deutsche Telekom, the 
mother of all privatisations In 
this field, has got to appeal to 
the lowest common denom i- 
nator. The whole of Germany 
is at stake. It’s got to he sold 
cheaply." 

For the chemicals industry 
the outlook looks a little easier 
to judge. Soaring prices of 
bulk chemicals early this year 
squeezed the margins of 
smaller speciality firms who 
rely on bulk chemicals for 
their raw materials. 

Conversely, low prices had 
hit profits at larger firms in 

199S. But 1996 is expected to 
produce a happy medium that 
will suit both sides of the in- 
dustry. 

Charles Brown and Peter 
Clark, Gol dman Sachs's chem- 
ical analysts, predict “The 
overall scenario is that mar- 
kets will begin to stabilise 
during the early months of 
1996 and that eventually there 
will be some recovery, leading 
to improved trading condi- 
tions later next year and in 
1997." 

But better times are un- 
likely to halt the job losses and 
the drive to cut costs. 

Squeezed between US firms 
and the emerging economic 
powerhouse cf the Far East, 
Europe’s chemicals industry 


has already shed thousands ctf 
jobs. Analysts expect industry 
leaders such as ICI and Ger- 
many’s Hoechst to continue to 
cut their cost base. 

■ Alasdair Nisbet, chemicals 
analyst at UBS, said the Euro- 
pean industry asa whole 
needed restructuring. Soaring 
prices had tempted firms to 
hold on to loss-makers that 
suddenly turned in a profit, 
while cyclical slumps had dis- 
couraged firms from buying. 
Stable profits predicted for 
1996 would provide an ideal 
environment to reorganise the 
European industry. 

“There are too many play- 
ers in too many products." he 
said. “There is no question 
that restructuring needs to 
continue throughout the in- 
dustry.” 

The car industry is another 
which has long been the sub- 
ject of speculation about 
restructuring. Six volume car 
manufacturers — Volks- 
wagen. Ford, General Motors 
through its Opel and Vauxhall 
marques. Fiat Peugeot- 
Citroen and Renault — are 
sometimes seen as one too 
many, though so Car the specu- 
lation has remained just that 

Car sales in Western 
Europe numbered some 
12 milli on in 1994 and this 
year the total is thought to 
have been a little but not 
much better. German sales 
were up by 3 to 4 per cent in 
the first 11 months, but the 
industry is looking for little 
further increase in 1996. Last 
month sales were up by 9.3 per 
cent in Italy, but fell in France, 
although the results are dis- 
torted by state schemes to en- 
courage the scrapping of old 
cars. 

In the UK, the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders believes the recent 
growth in the UK car market 
is due to marketing cam- 
paigns by manufacturers, not 
consumer confidence. Sales to 
November were 1.87 million. 
1.97 per cent up on the same 
period last year. 


Stet counts cost of cancelled wedding 


Vodafone and allies get wrong number for Austria 


John Glover In Milan 


M arriage contracts 
are delicate things, 
normally negotiated 
in private. So when the bride’s 
parents throw a tantrum and 
cancel the wedding right on 
the church steps, the embar- 
rassment is enormous. 

Especially for the jilted 
groom — in this case Stet. Ita- 
ly’s telecoms holding com- 
pany. Having beaten off other 
admirers, Stet was all set to -- 
spend $640 milli on (£410 mil- 
lion) buying a stake of 25 per 
cent plus one share in Svyaz- 


invest one of Russia's 
regional telecoms holding 
companies. But at the last 
minute, the lines went down 
and the deal was put on hold. 

The Italians had been 
frightened off by the Commu- 
nist victory in the recent par- 
liamentary elections, said Al- 
exander Livshits. President 
Boris Yeltsin’s senior eco- 
nomic adviser. Since they 
were no longer interested, the 
bride's hand would be offered 
to other suitors. 

Nothing of the sort, replied 
Stet in a written statement 
The stalled negotiations have 
“absolutely nothing to do with 


the outcome of the recent elec- 
tions but are solely to do with 
the objective complexities of 
the operation.” These, it went 
on, “are not compatible with 
the deadlines fixed for the 
dosing.” 

All it was asking for was a 
little more time. And to show 
it meant business, it was 
happy to place the $640 million 
I in an escrow account at a for- 
eign bank- The Russians in- 
dignantly refused Stet's offer. 

I They say they will re-open the 
! auction — and Stet might not 
be allowed to take part Stet 
hopes they do not really mean 
it, but foreign carriers beaten 


in the first round of the auc- 
tion, such as Germany's Deut- 
sche Telekom, are likely to be 
rubbing their hands. 

Stet’s shareholders were 
not to displeased either, the 
share price rose 2.6 per cent 
on the news that the deal had 
fallen through. 

The details behind the 
abrupt cutting of wires be- 
tween Moscow and Rome have 
not yet emerged. Milan ana- 
lysts point to the need for any 
buyer of a company to perform 
“due diligence”, an audit of 
the business on sale to ensure 
that what is being bought is 
what it claims to be. Svyazin- 


vest is a federation of almost 
90 carriers, none of whose ac- 
counts are likely to mean 
much by western standards. 
Working out the real level of 
their debts, for example, 
would certainly need time. 

More intrlguingly, there 
are suggestions that the gov- 
ernments cf Stet’s rivals may 
have put pressure on the Rus- 
sians to pull out in the hope of 
their companies taking its 
place at the altar. Ms Susanna 
Agnelli. Italy’s foreign minis- 
ter and s ister of Fiat boss 
Gianni Agnelli, has taken up 
Stef s cause directly with the 
Russian ambassador to Italy. 


Nicholas Bamuster 
Technology Editor 


V ODAFONE, one of the lead- 
ing British mobile phone 


V mg British mobile phone 
companies, has lost out in its 
attempt to break into the Aus- 
trian market The company 
was the technical partner in 
one of the five consortiums 
bidding for the country’s 
second mobile phone licence. 

Yesterday the Austrian gov- 
ernment announced that the 
licence bad been awarded to 
Oe-Call. an Austro-German 
consortium headed by the 
local subsidiary of the elec- 
tronics group Siemens. 

Oe-Call bid 4 billion schil- 


lings (£262 million) for the 
licence and the next highest 
offer was 3.6 billion schillings. 

Big UK telecom groups such 
as British Telecom. Cable & 
Wireless and Vodafone have 
been involved in bidding for 
European mobile licences be- 
cause in most cases they are 
the only way into the local 
market for voice telephony . 

Although the European 
Union is committed to open- 
ing all local telecom markets 
to competition, most govern- 
ments have gone no further 
than introducing limited com- 
petition in the mobile sector. 

The major EU nations such 
as France and Germany are 
obliged to open their telecom , 


markets by the start of 1998. 
But few observers expect that 
deadline to be met and many 
believe local regulation will be 
slanted in favour of the former 
state-owned monopolies. 

Viktor Klima. Austria's 
state industry minister, said: 
“We will be offering one of the 
lowest customer tariffs in 
Europe and the deal [with Oe- 
Call] will bring around 
8 billion schillings for the 1996 
budget" 

The Oe-Call consortium is 
made up of Siemens Austria, 
EA Generali. Bundeslaender 
Versicherung, Kronen Zei- 
tung, Bawag and Germany’s 
Bayeriscbe Landesbank and 
DeTeMobil. 


Indian sign on Mods’ favourite [Athletes 


John Glover in Milan 


I F IMITATION is the sin- 

cerest form of flattery-, 
the Indian motorcycle in- 
dustry's love aflfefr with de- 
funct brands is turning out 
to be areal winner. 

By the end of next year, 
the Italians and the Swiss 
may once again be peddling 
the Mods’ favourite form of 
transport — no w made only 
in the subcontinent — the 
Lambretta and the Vespa. 

The Italians poshed the 
Lambretta into the parking 
lot of history 19 years ago. 
when Innocent!, the com- 
pany that made them, went 
bust 20 years after its first 


scooter emerged from its 
Milan production line. 

Piaggio killed off its 
equally venerable rival, the 
Vespa, in 1987 to make way 
for the Cosa — and with it 
lots of competitors, both im- 
ported and homemade. It 
has regretted the decision 
ever since. 

The Lambretta is set to 
•whizz back onto the scene 
courtesy ofthe Swiss who, 

with the exception of India 
where the state-owned SIL 
makes and sells Lambret- 
tas, have registered the 
name for the world. The 

brand Is now owned by Di- 
eter Hoffinaier, the presi- 
dent ofthe Swiss Coopera- 
tive Association. 


Though the money is 
Swiss, this Lambretta will 
be made in Italy . Lambretta 
SA plans to build its scoot- 
ers zn a disused factory near 
the Venetian town afRo- 
vigo. A grant may also be 
forthcoming from the Euro- 
pean Union. 

Feasibility and engineer- 
ing studies are being car- 
ried out prior to the 
relaunch planned for the 
end of 1996, if the money— 
around 15 billion lire 
(£6 million) — can be found. 

Pisa-based Piaggio is fur- 
ther ahead with its revivaL 
Its new Vespa should be 
back on the road in the 
second half of 1996. 

It will look rather like the 


old one bat will boast the 
technology to keep it chug- 
ging into the next 
millennlnm . 

But the Vespa Is under 
threat from the Chetak, 
none other than a sixties 
vintage Vespa imported 
back into Italy from India. 
Piaggio has unleashed a 
writ against it, including 
persuading a judge to se- 
questrate a thousand scoot- 
ers this summer. 

They were later released 
but Piaggio is taking its 
battle into the enemy camp 
anyway. 

It plans to start selling 
scooters in India. It isn’t 
saying whether they will in- 
clude the Vespa. 


try 

running 
a bank 


Financial staff 


-T— H REE of Bulgaria's most 
I famous footballers were 
I this week reported to 
have joined forces with other 
top athletes to found a com- 
mercial bank. 

The group is also said to 
have offered free shares in the 
enterprise to Todor Zhivkov, 
the former Communist leader. 

According to the Bulgarian 
daily newspaper 24 Chasa, the 
founding committee of toe 

bank, which will be called 
National, Includes Hristo 
Stoichkov, Lyuboslav Penev. 
Emil Kostadinov andTrifon 
Ivanov, as well as twice world 
higb-jump champion Stefka 
Kostadinov*. 

Stoichkov. who has long 
played in Spain, is now with 
Parma of Italy, Kostadinov 
plays for Bayern Munich and 
Penev is part of Atletico Ma- 
drid's line-up. None of toe ath- 
letes is officially tied to the 
ruling Socialist Party of for- 
mer Communists. 

The attempt to make Zhiv- 
kov a shareholder is seen as a 
publicity move. He is under 
house arrest in Sofia after 
being convicted of misusing 
state funds, In 1992, he was 
sentenced to seven years' im- 
prisonment but has not yet 
begun to serve the term be- 
cause of his poor health. 

The bank was set up on 
Tuesday witha starting capi- 
tal of 500 million leva 
(£4.4 million). Some 10 per 
cent of the money was raised 
from the first 3^00 investors. 

The chief executive officer 
ofthe bank is Emil Hursev. a 
former central bank deputy 
governor. The founders were 
quoted as saying that toe low 
share price was meant to 
allow “each Bulgarian to be- 
come a shareholder”. 


Paribas chief to be quizzed over 
Ciments Franqais balance sheets 


Update 


Financial staff 


~r"HE chairman ofthe inter- 
) rational h anking andfi- 


1 national banking andfi- 
na nee group, Compagnie Fin- 
anciers de Paribas, has been 

placed under formal investi- 
gation by Judge EvaJoly for 

•* *, complicity in the dissemina- 
tion of false information".. 

Sources close to the investi- 
gation said the judge hadsent 
Andre Levy-Lang a formal no- 
tification and told him to ap- 
pear at her offices to be for- • 
mailv questioned over os- . 
balance sheet financial 
operations at Ciments Fran- 
pais in 1991. . 

Paribas denies that Mr 
Levr-Lang was aware of these 
operations, which aUowedC 1 - 
ments Franfaistopost a 1991 
profit instead of a loss, until 

^^ssaid^umber 

Of other people werehemg 
Qu es tioned, among tbemtwo 
directors of a 

Financtere Pobet which held 
Ciments Franpais shares. 

In a statement released yes- 
terday afternoon, 
it had been informed that an 

investigating judgeirfamoKl to 

place its chairman. Mr Levy- • 
Lang, under formal investiga- 


tion. It said the move fell 
“within toe framework of an 
ongoing procedure concern- 
ing Ciments Frangais." 

u TheCompagnieFman- 
dgrede Paribas and its chair- 
man want to make clear that 
they have no intention to com- 
ment on such a decision. They 
note that the Compagnie Fm- 
ancifere de Paribas has filed a 
civil suit in this affoirmthe 
autumn of 1993." 

The statement added that 
the company and Mr L§vy- 
Lang“bave stated that toe en- 
tire financial impart of the (> 

ments Francois activities in 
question has been taken folly 

into account in the Paribas 

accounts of 1992 and 1993. 

“These operations involved 
the actions of the chairman of 

• ciments Francais at that time, 
in deliberately hiding from his 

board of directors, auditors 
and shareholders unautho- 
rised stock ’parking’ 
transactions.” 

News ofthe mvestigation 

sawParibas shares foil six 

francs to 268 francs- PanhM, 

which is based in Pans and 

has activities spanning retail 
h anking , investment h a nk ing 
and equity investment em- 
ploys more than 25,000 people 
worldwide. 


□ E scorn, the German com- 
puter retail group, said it 
expected to make a loss of 
around DM45 million 
i (£20 million) as a result of 
weak fourth quarter sales 
and other special factors, 
such as the costs of expand- 
ing international retail out- 
lets. Including 200 stores in 
Britain. However, Escom 
said new British outlets — 

former Rnmbleiows shops 

which it has turned into per- 
sonal computer stores — 
would make a ‘'consider- 
able contribution to prof- 
its” in 1996. 


that Glesecke had over- 
charged the Bundesbank by 
artificially inflating the 
price of a chemical used in 
the production ofbank- 
notes during the early 
1980s. 


□ Yesterday's planned auc- 
tion of 37 per cent of troubled 
aeroengine maker AO 
Rybinskiye Motory foiled to 
take place, according to an 
official at the Russian Federal 
Property Fund, Rybinsk, once 
the pride of the Soviet aviation 
industry, has been in a dis- 
pute for nearly two years with 
the privatisation authorities 
and Federal Bankruptcy 
Agency, which declared it in- 
solvent earlier this year. 


D Portugal’s Electricidade de 
Portugal (E DP), toe state- 
owned electricity company, 
said on Friday it had doubled 
profits In 199$ from last year's 
30.5 billion escudos (£13 mil- 
lion). Earlier this week the 

government announced a 

freeze on electricity prices 
next year aspart of its drive to 
cut inflation to 3.5 per cent 


□ The Bundesbank said it 
was looking into possible in- 
voicing irregularities by its 
main, supplier ofhanknotes, 
Giesecke & Devrient. A 

magazine report alleged 


□ Turnover in shares and 
bonds on German ex- 
changes reached a record 
volume in 1995, rising by 
8 percent to DM8,092 bil- 
lion. according to Deutsche 
Boerse. Turnover In bonds 
rose by more than 16 per 
cent to DM6,360 billion but 
turnover In shares fell by 
14 percent to DM1.732 bil- 
lion, according to provi- 
sional data. The Frankfort 
stock exchange’s share of 
turnover was more than 
75 percent ofthe total in 
Germany. 


European business is edited 
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Bulgarian World Cup hero Hristo Stoichkov is prominent amongst the founding 
committee ofthe National commer cial hank photograph- stewart kendall 
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Investment 
from abroad 
is changing 
the industrial 
geography of 
Britain, but 
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than ever to 
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No river runs through it. . • 
the greenfield site on North 
Tyneside for the £1-1 billion 
electronics plant at which 
Siemens of Germany will 
employ 1.800 people 
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Falter 

Kemp never 
imagined his 
trainingjob 
would take 
him so far 
from his office in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. “When I was a 
civil servant with the Man- 
power Services Commission I 
would have been lucky to 
have gone to a conference in 
Sunderland,” he said. 

Times have changed. 
Recently he went to China, on 
a trip that reflects the chang- 
ing face of inward investment 
his visit was designed to help 
develop the expertise needed 
at home to attract new firms. 

A training scheme he 
helped to produce, while on 
secondment to Tyne and Wear 
Development Corporation 
from the local Training and 
Enterprise Council, was a fac- 
tor in bringing Onwa Elec- 
tronics, a Hong Kong-flnanced 
TV company, to South Shields 
and ensured that almost 280 
workers came off the dole. 
After less than two years. 
Onwa is planning a further 
150 jobs. 

Inward investment*;- 
counts for almost a quarter of 
UK manufacturing output, 

33 per cent of net capital 
spendingand40 per centaf 
exports. 

Recent investment an- 
nouncements include a 
£1.1 billion semi-conductor 

plant planned by Siemens of 
Germany, which will employ 
1,800 on North Tyneside, and a 
£350 million development in 


Lanarkshire by Chunghwa. a 
Taiwanese electronics firm, 
providing 3.300 jobs. 

Jobs created or safeguarded 
by inward investment in 
Wales rose 60 percent this 
year to 7,002, from 49 different 
projects. The government 
agency Locate In Scotland 
forecast that more than 12,300 
jobs would result from what it 
said was a record year, thanks 
to planned investment of more 
than £i.l billion in 97 projects. 

In the North, which has the 
highest unemployment of any 
English region. 50.000 people 
—almost one infive of the 
working population — owe 
their jobs to overseas inves- 
tors. Nearly 400 inward in- 
vestment projects in the last 
decade have brought more 
than £4 billion of spending. 

It is amark of Britain’s in- 
dustrial decime that the Gov- 
ernment crows at its success 
in attracting inward invest- 
ment Yet Britain has done 
well in this field, regularly 
netting up to 40 per cent cf all 
United States and Japanese in- 
vestment in the European 
Union. Investment volumes 
were hit by reoessstoa. how- 
ever. and as they pick up the 
country is facing a bewilder- 
ing range of competition. 

Once Wales and Scotland — 
with their own development 
agencies and more interven- 
tionist industrial policies — 
dominated the domestic 
scramble for high-profile pro- 
jects. Now competition at 
home is cut-throat with 
Northern Ireland seeking to 


put economic flesh cm the 
peace process and the English 
regions also kicking in. 

Abroad, West European 
countries are actively court- 
ing inward investment and 
have regional government 
structures which can make 
their efforts more effective- 
East and central Europe 
continue to present a strong 
challenge, with cheaper 
labour and minimal regula- 
tion, and Latin America is 

also s taking Hs claim 
Barry Hartop, chief execu- 
tive of the Welsh Development 
Agency, said: “We are striv- 
ing to match fast-growing 
competition, both from other 
European countries and from 
developing countries. Ten 
years ago the WD A was one of 
only three European agencies 
represented in Japan; today 
there are 52." 

B ritain invested 
£15 billion over- 
seas last year, 
three times the 
level of toward 
investment. Ian 
Lang, the Trade Secretary, 
said this reflected ‘The inter- 
locking nature of the global 
trading environment in which 
we are now a toll player”. 

The level of British invest- 
ment overseas has been criti- 
cised by trade union leaders, 
but they appear mare at ease 
with inward investment John 
Monks, general s e cr et ar y of 
the TUC, said that apart from 
jobs: “Japanese firms in par- 
ticular have brought an atten- 


tion to quality and process 
management which has 
amounted to a revolution in 
B ritish industry." 

Dr John Bridge, chief execu- 
tive of the Northern Develop- 
ment Company, said there 
had been a shift in the ap- 
proach to potential investors. 
Instead of offering a largely 

flnawial packag e tmrolvfng 

grants, the tendency was to 
present a more holistic case. 
“The UK i s not ne cessarily 
very competitive in grant 
terms and it is likely that 
grants are not going to get any 
easier,” he said. 

A £500 million electronics 
investment was secured with 
just £7 million of government 
aid, said Mr Lang, and “one cf 
the Japanese motor compa- 
nies came without any assis- 
tance— so there is no Arm 
pattern”. 

Mr Lang said that investors 
“see the UK as a good competi- 
tive and economic base with a 
well-skilled and motivated 
workforce, a low corporate fax 
structure — the lowest to 
Europe — and a sympathetic 
attitude to business from cen- 
tral government". 

Mr Monks welcomed the 
greater “reality" with which 
the Government is now por- 
traying the labour market 
after overwhelming hostility 
during the 1980s, but he said: 
"Exaggerated claims about 
the impact cf the social chap- 
ter and the minimum wage 
can hanfly b e help fbl in en- 
couraging investors”. 

While large motor industry 


and electronics projects won 
the headlines, “most overseas 
investment has gone into the 
services sector, especially 
banks and finance”. 

N fact, be said, inward in- 
vestment totals only 1 per 
cent of British enterprise, 
and although Japanese 
and other Far East invest- 
ments attract most atten- 
tion. in the North-east and 
Cumbria the 50 Japanese com- 
panies are far outnumbered 
by 140 from North America 
and 200 from Europe. 

Preparations for invest- 
ment do not always run 
smoothly. Locate in Scotland 
conceded “a number of disap- 
pointments" to the Asia Pa- 
cific market during 1994. 

When Toyota anounced in 
1989 that it was building a 
£720 million car assembly 
plant at Burnaston, near 
Derby, it was hailed as Brit- 
ain’s single largest inward in- 
vestment But the chief execu- 
tive of Derbyshire county 
co uncil- John Raine. said: 
“Had Toyota been aware at the 
time cf same of the off-stage 
spherical objects being 
dropped, then the outcome 
might have been very differ- 
ent” 

His area became aware of 
Toyota's interest only 12 
weeks before the decision. 
There was competition from 
eight other UK sites and from 
the Continent 

The authority had seven 
days to prepare an initial 
pitch, including completion of 


a 50-page technical question- 
naire. No expense was spared, 
and £2,000 of the £100.000 bud- 
get even went on hiring a 
sports car with the number 
Derby 1. to be photographed 
outside Chatsworth House. 
The Japanese Resource Cen- 
tre at Sheffield University ad- 
vised on everythingfrom body 
language to dress and the eti- 
quette of presenting business 
cards. 

Public relations staff 
sprayed out graffiti and 
special teams collected litter. 
Japanese caterers were 
brought in for every meal, 
sightseeing was conducted by 
helicopter, site visits always 
included the right sizes of Wel- 
lington boots and answers 
were immediately available to 
questions such as: "Where 
can I get a heart bypass?". 

The investment was badly 
needed, said Nick Hodgson, 
the council’s deputy chief A- 
ecutive, in an area of declining 
engineering and textiles in- 
dustries and dependent econo- 
mies. His council says the real 
success is the doubling of pro- 
duction to 200,000 units a year, 
thanks to an extra £200 mil- 
lion investment which will 
take the labour force from 
1,800 to 3,000. 

Alistair Balls is chief execu- 
tive of the Tyne and Wear De- 
velopment Corporation 
(TWDC), responsible for 
regenerating 30 miles of river- 
side from pest- industrial dere- 
liction. The problem for the 
corporation is that the geogra- 
phy of regional development 


has been turned through 90 
degrees, from the liquid corri- 
dors of the rivera Tyne, Tees 
and Wear to tarmac access and 
greenfield sites along the A19. 

Many new sites, often 
associated with just-in-time 
production, need 24-hour road 
access and large areas for car- 
parking. This militates 
ag ain st inner-city areas, s uch 
as those in South Tyneside 
with its high male unemploy- 
ment rates. 

The modem sites are also 
distant, commercially and 
geographically, from the 
areas of traditional manufac- 
turing industry. In the North- 
east male employment in tra- 
ditional industry has declined 
from 30 per cent to less than 
1 percent in the last30years- 

Onwa’s North-east home oc- 
cupies part of a form er rai l- 
way dejxrt which the T\vdC 
reclaimed at the cost of almost 
£1 million. The busine ss par k 
by the Tyne where the TWDC 
has its headquarters is a 
reclaimed site which has 
drawn both new businesses 
and companies already on 
Tyneside, says Mr Balls. 

C OMPANIES 
were attracted 
not only by tire 
possibility of 
grant aid, but be- 
cause they 

sensed fresh opportunities 
from a new location and 
needed to respond to new 
business demands such as 24- 
hour operations, he added. 
Typically to demand were 


sites of 200 to 500 acres, close 
to main roads and conurba- 
tions. “There is no other . 
region in En gland that nan 
provide that.” Mr Rails said. 
“The other factor in attracting 
industry is our well-trained 

and flariM p tmrfcfnmL" 

He said he would be sur- 
prised if as much as 25 per 
cent cf the total business com- 
ing into the TWDC area was 
foreign inward investment 
While such investment was 
“tremendous", he sai± “It 
would be wrong to think that 
inward investment is what 
the region is primarily 
about”. The priority must al- 
ways be that it encouraged 
“the right sort of employ- 
ment”, maximising work op- 
portunities far local people 

Nissan, which arrived in 
the North-east in the 1980s to 
make 100,000 cars a year, is 
nowprodnetog 390.000 and has 
a target of 400,000 by 2000. This 
coincides with a change of 
heart within the TUC, which 
was initially suspicious that 
inward investment would 
result in u nskilled , “screw- 
driver” operations by short- 
term entrepreneurs. 

Mr Lang remains optimistic 
that “most cf the companies 
that have come here to recent 
years win be here for the long 
term”. But he added: “We live 
in an age in which the genera- 
tions of industrial change art? 
shorter and faster moving. 
There is a need not just to 
invest but to reinvest, and that 
is why we are focusing on the 

after-care.” 
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Roger Cowe 


S ERVICE is the watch- 
word for retailers who 
hope to succeed In 
what is left of the 1990s. 

In the 1980s it was space: 
superstores sprang up at 
every roundabout, compa- 
nies such as Storehouse 
emerged from mergers, 
while others, such as Bur- 
ton and Next, opened new 
shops as if there were no 
tomorrow —and indeed 
there nearly was not, since 
they were opening shops 
regardless ofthe fact that 
they detracted from, rather 
than added to, profits. 

The recession, and the 
Government's new ap- 
proach to superstore plan- 
ning applications, put an 
end to the space race and 
brought back price as the 
retailers' main weapon. 
Thus we had virtually peri 
manent sales in the stores, 
and even Sainsbury trying 
to persuade shoppers that ft 
realty was the cheapest, not 


t 


just the best. The trouble is, 
it’s not easy to make money 
by cutting prices. People 
are eventually put off by 
permanent sates. They de- 
value the store. And every- 
body else does it, too, lead- 
ing to what executives 
sometimes euphemistically 
describe as “a disorderly 
market*’, which means that 
prices are too low and too 
volatile for their liking. 

Only those like Asda with 
big, cheap stores can com- 
pensate for the lower profit 
margins by winning enough 
extra sales, but even Asda 
loses out if Sainsbury feels 
ft has to keep driving prices 
down. 

Soifpriceisadeadend 

and there is no room for ex- 
pansion, it is time to try to 
serve customers once again. 
That way, perhaps, they 
will fed wanted, or at least 
less disgruntled. 

The trouble is that service 
Is individual. It requires 
Staff with individual skills 
who can serve each cus- 
tomer individually. Asking 
Tesco or Sainsbury to serve 
customers like real shops 
used to is like asking Ford 
or VauxhaJl to make cus- 
tom-built cars. 

When mass marketeers 
try to produce service, what 
they usually come up with 
is mass service. That means 
staff who lave been told to 
“Was everything all 
right?” but who are flum- 


moxed if the answer is 
“No”. It means “service 
counters” where customers 
have to queue to be served. 

It means staff who press 
customers to take store 
cards, unwanted warran- 
ties or service contracts, but 
who know nothing; about 
the products they are sell- 
ing and care less about the 
customers they are selling 
to. 

It means transport sys- 
tems that tell passengers 

there are no trains or buses, 
but don't lay on more trains 
or buses. 

Last week, the super- 
markets’ attempt at service 
meant icecream melting in 
the hour it took from join- 
ing the queoe to reaching 
the checkout with the 
Christmas shopping. In at 
least one case it meant a 
closed supermarket — pre- 
sumably because the '‘ser- 
vice” was so good too many 
people turned up to shop 
there. 

Of course, Christmas is 
hard for shopkeepers. But it 
highlights the point that 
service does not fit terribly 
well with mass business, 
which relies on maximum 
uniformity and minimum 
Staffing- In short, service is 
expensive. It means highly 
trained, well-paid, deeply 
motivated staff, and plenty 
of them. 

Are yon being served? I 
don't think so. 
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Solution Mo. 8008 


Across 

1 Tiresome person (42,3,4) 
8Having left a will (71 
9 Doomed (5) 

10 Choir — which politicians 
seek (4) 

11 African republic {8J 
13 Hymn (6) 

14Taffle (6) 

17 Member gt staff (8) 

19 Minor — hospital room (4) 

21 Proprietor (5) 

22 Suppose (7) 

24 It takes coins at car parks 
(8.7) 



Down 

1 Mine (3) 

2 Immediate — second (7) 

3 Persia now (4) 

4Qulver (6) 

5 Outpouring (ft) 

6 Additional (5) 

7 Abducted. Stevenson novel 
(9) 


lOFafl guy (9) 

IRSouree of help (8) 

15 East African language (7) 

16 Boredom (6) 

18 Confusion (5} 

*0 Dusting-powder (4) 

23 First woman — the night 
before (3) 
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